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ea (MI NS CHRIST! N LN KRSEN 
i SO ited the little count of De nditfere ( 
nh most peoples {s two ) OSOyp! i eave 
( representing thie most contrasted ur ol ! red cence that ( trictie 
sonalities, Hamlet, the protagor t of verv hard a is Olte read t] 
in speculation, and Hans Christian OOkS at midnicht people ) 
t rst 0 rite for Chill ©) my Live GIsco! med sue ricatte 
b itroduce the ¢ ad iwmito eratul lhe s ( ( Orece ‘ 
other cadistinetion elOnesS LO Ltt ie s{ S ro 
sthe l st child no had Con muted to t s l Vive Vs Ss ¢ 
rature The york DY Viirehy bie Ss Dest raries to Lhihold thie ridiecu ‘ 
WwW) Ss nothing more nor less than an strane vure, and it still ditlic 
ste creation ot prec sely Live order Danes to accept cordially the conspie 
his com Mon amo ehidren pe tion in then terature ‘ 
tis part of the common experience of in the eves of toreroners He ole o 
n to endow manimate things With eis, poems, bDOOKS OF trave nd dran 
ve or less life through the operation of | He ranked as an artist dan ‘ 
e lmagimation Even mer nbolsS are ative powse hn these orn elo ! 
ide to have a superfluity of life But of his time and nation, yet it will be four 
e power of personif om that vhich => that when Danish literature is named. An . 
ns to have no perso it strongest dersen is « te the only figure j 
ehriad Orn it is vel ipl toad out or Mwidar rep ebevond the boune rie 
nne ddistinet mm late ears Vnder own country, and this not ‘ ‘ 
noe ost this powe cultivated these ree) O1 mut throug ‘ 
I tiiat whieh ithh ¢ bis Vivid yonder ories 
it formless beeame wit Llyn ¢ Mh mniore Andersen s by no mea " 
d, but ordered and disposed as by the | preferred — to oclat ‘ 
i sof art When it Was pre osed in rit 
Phis, [ thi av be take is Live ‘ erect in the Rose ro" Crave (‘open 
liar contribution o Lnderse to litera haven a statue ! Shono sculp 
Lre hie Was the mterpretet oO thre oriad tors submiitt ce O}is () ‘ S 
I that creat e powell chi S19 cant i pleasing’ one ch Wo 1 pr ‘ 
f childhood: the ehild spoke through fleet the sentiment of most pr evard 
Lim He was himself S hiis autloblog mom tim it 2 resented 1 rreat stor 
raphy and the unvat ne testhnot o is” tell Vith t « aren pb t 
friends show, a ehild all his. life The he told them stories \ rsen objected 
naivete which is so large an element in POsitl elv to the coneeptior for he said 
his stories was an expression of his own he was not in the habit of ta Children 
artless nature: his was a condition al-. thus into his arms ‘he design hieh 
most of arrested development He was) was chosen, and was presumab iccepted 
7 in excessively vain man, but his vanity by him, presents him ra curule chair. a 
as the Mnocent egotism of a elild who eloak fallit gy off his hou ers \ ie he 
Wants everybody to [ook at him yvnenh he bends forward, hoid O Vit his tngeer 
is doing anything which pleases himself between the leaves, a t OO vhich 
Entered aceording to Act Congress e year 1884 Ha ) ; 
Librarian of Congress, at Was gtol 
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hit ntan of his and 


STORIES 


other hand with an 


This eagerness, too, Is in 


Is parted ILps ; he is reeiting 
one of his stories The statue, whieh 


Is ol 


bronze, stands upon a pedestal bearing in 


with dates of his birth and 


front his name, 


the 
the 
stork \ 


the 


death, and on the sides pretty rele fs 
Uely Duekling 
child 


Ihnseription 


group 


borne Upolb a 


states that statue 
is erected in ISSO by the 


Danish people 
: memory of the wonder-story poet 


atue was planned before Ander 


hin IS75, and his countrymen 


en foreed into a his 


] 
pride 1) 


id adopted a wood natured 
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tone of admiration toward him, somewhat 
as one might humor a spoiled child, enter 
tained thoneght that 
Andersen would every day take a walk in 
the admire thie 
himself. I think they 
regretted the loss of this reflected 
pleasure 


themselves with the 


Rosenbore Gardens and 
bronze effigy of 
really 
Well, one might easily choose 
a Jess agreeable with 
body else’s statue than his own at the end 


walk, eren SOM 


of it The warden Is the resort of Hhursery 
maids and children, and there in the sunny 
afternoons of the long Northern summer 
days one may see children 
the 


sporting in 
long avenue overhung with grateful 
shade. at the end of whieh, in a little gar 


plat An 


, 
adel 


stands Andersen's statue. 
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vem 


$A SUSTHEDS 


Intimate and extended mental associa- and exclaim, ‘There li 
tion with the Danish story-teller rendered | my part, know very wel 


very trivial sights and incidents in Copen- about this movement 


hagen and Odense interesting tome. Sen-. tion It would | 


hap pet 


tences out of his stories of no sort of intrin were to begin here, as [| intended 


sic value remained in my head, and came) with, ‘Rome has its Corso, Naples its To 


up to entertain me as I walked through the | ledo Ah, that Andersen! there he is 


streets. In the introduction, for instanee, | again! they would ery Yet L must, to 
to The Galoshes of Fortune, in Charles | please iny 


faney, continue quite quietly, 
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length, simply because 
Was associated 1 1 
mind with the story 
The Old Bachelo, 
Night Cap, and | sought 
the Frederiks Hospital 
see the dull, ordinary iro 
picket fence in front o 
HOLMENS KANAI it, through which the ww 
fortunate young man i 
The Galoshes of Fortin 
thrust his head I even crossed oy 
Christianshavn, and set out on a 
d chosen my q the east end of Amager, in order to repro 
it once i fast duce for myself Andersen's tirst literary 
venture, when he published lus Journey 
on loot from Holmens Kanal to the East 
Point of Amager 
as the Copenhagen otf 


\ndersen’s own fortune which interested 


most The story of his forlorn yout] 


the awkward, sensitive poet in 

oly Duckling period is one of the 
vivid sentences in modern literary history 

\ndersen wrote his experience for the 

was only Danish people, and he never had anything 

\ndersen’s cosmopolitan about him, so that any one 

that IT could) who reads sympathetically the early chap 

ters of his autobiography must necessarily 

a perfectly com- aequire a kind of intimacy with people 
Hvskenstraede (Small- who have very little historical signifi 

tempted me its whole | cance The names of Collin, Guldberg, 
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1, Colbjornsen, Come to have 


ndividuality which is absolutely 


of Andersen, while the better known 
ws of Inegemann, Heibero, Oersted 
enschliger, Wevse, Hertz. and oth 
ire identified by the passing references architectur 


DOOK The frequet recurrence of characte! 


se names in Andersen's autobiography 1 


aa LOW 
familiar reference gives to the for e hou Ll remen 
ho is indebted to the book for his I\ | lpr produced 
lve of Danish life a 
wh these people casually and un 
ial conditions, not through literary 
so that Copenhagen, when he 
s to visit the city has been imtro 
d to him by Andersen 
Of course such a knowledge is super 
RC nough, but it answers the agreea 
purpose of making one feel at home 
e city Such a comfortable sensa 
s increased by what I may call the 
neliness of Copenhagen There is 
that is striking in architectural 
in The Exchange with its twisted 
von spire is a picturesque red brick 
ding of the Dutch Renaissance style, 
chois under eareful restoration prece 
piece The Round Tower, attached 
the Chureh of the Trinity, used once 
an observatory for looking up, and 
‘ 


wweasan observatory for looking down 


ind off, has only the character of a oi 
intic tube Up Which One asce nds by 
mved rondway, risihe a ventie slope 
sit winds round a 
) ild De POSSLDIE 
op, and emperors a 
Ke fave amused 
remselves thus: 
mut | followed the 
crowd who el] ng 
the inner wall 
voing ip, and 
rotted down 1s 
the larger outer 
circle. The walls 


espe cially nearthe 





top, were scrawled 
vith names and 
dates. Isaw Ros 
sini’snamein very 
bold letters The 
Chureh of Our 
Saviour has a ecu 
rious spiral stair 
ease winding out 
side of the spire, 
and there is a 
quaint old facade OLD HOUS! 
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ous Muse yf 
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honest 


one he feeling that 


comfortable rather 


museums Were 


the Thorwaldsen 


pParaces Odie 


ror the 


ing erect d 
the 


Lhe 


and Inasmuch as objects In 


7 odds and 


1s vere ieely 


past roval living, one enjoved the 


bermnag cheek Dy jo vl with the titu 


Indeed, the principal museum 


\ ‘ ¢ 
Vortnern ntiqui 


OCF Prince ‘ Palace, 
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Li port 
Mr 


rohe bV, to thie 


ree 


alte) 
Thomsen, its 


thremitting 


( le Government and Heo 


pl 


together have show hain its COLLeCctLONS 


so that an immense store of objects 


1iitis 


trating the whole range of Seandinayvint 


life has been accumulated within its walls 


Intelligent judgment 


It seemed to much the most popular 


visited A 


flowed ‘ough = the 


museum whieh | ever living 


stream of visitors 


POO TNS, and took a Care f il CHrPONOLO@ICAal 


course in its movement 

Thorwaldsen’s Museum divides the hon 
ors with the Museum of Northern Antig 
and the 
have thought of 


ities, traveller, though he 
the 


\ndersen makes to the sculptor 


Way 
irequent reference 
vhich 
does not need this introduction to a man 
who divides with Andersen the distinetion 
of Danish fame in the minds of foreigners 
The museum is devoted exclusively to 


originals or copies of Thorwaldsen’s work, 
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to furniture or works of art which 
mged to the seulptor made the 


Who 


The fi 


from WwW 


ish people his heirs rst im 
ssion Which one gets alking 
walleries is of the 


f the 


ugh the astounding 
but the long r 


ly to find the 


IKeELY 


wtiveness Miah 
ooks the more he Is 
Here is, indeed 


the 


plaster re 


comprehensible 


statuary, same 


but 


the 


vray of 

recurs repeated] 
wears In the marble, and studies abound 
ch indieate the variations upon a cer 
pity that 


for the 


round of themes It is a 
eolleetion is not so ‘anged 


mnt that he may see ma 
produced by Thorwald 
the 


ser upon 


ole theme lnstead, effort is ap 


ently made to see vari 


ire the widest 


artistic grouping, so that the se parate 


yms Shall each be agreeable li 


ttle 


of sculpture 
Aside from the portral 
ar 


t bust 


istrations of religious t 
/ 


i the oeceasiona memorial 
mass OF works consi 


of eclassie fable, and here 


further lin 


Thorwaldsen to 


liscovers a 


int recurrence by 


of Amor and 


work Was the 


P 
vel} 
SVC 
Of bis 


fs entit 


Vinor and Psyche reunited m heaven 


ere is a series OT bass - rele 


\mors Dominion 
d one Is tel ipted to 


t co lipuete LV 


thre 


over 


1 
LAKE 


‘ s( Uptors 
rlie 


neeptlowo 


SeHnSUO is be: ul 
Who eame late 
of 


form, 


oaknowleda 
ie Greek 
seized upon 
all the 


Which it 


ind 

and 
mvths 
repre sented, as 
sufficient and sat 


After 


sfving, 
de sired 


that he 
chiefly to repro 
the Greek 
idea as it swayed 
life 


aduce 


his own 
There is thus lit 
tle thought in his 
little at 


losing 


work, 
tempt at 
himselfina great 


HRISTIAN 


Taney 
Crreek 


the 


rroup a | the 


ANDERSEN 


} 
Wea, 1ttie 


ana 
CNA pPLes 


material 


and he 


few sin 


There 
appiled 
a whimsie il 


Adam 


seuted 


to ¢ 
ana 
On his Kn 


\bel 


and 


Has 
Cain 
another apy 


time shatell 


LOOKS upon 
pears Lo have been 


turesaue concept 


ed 
World 


SeXpresslh?g 


ew 
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cist Viet 
l ! Vile di 


is Pa sSUTh 
and had no opportunit 
dramati represental 
‘tion to Denn 
th everv one 
raracteristic side of 
OlLIS nOtSO | 


Igue a place 


fashion whieh it set las 
) ] 

undantiv coped, but it remains 
the most mteresti 


Lhere 


Tor thie 


i” of Sumimet 
lens, and this for the simple reason 
o Prom Danish socretV IS UNCOMPYrOMISLA ely ce 
j tic and homogeneous There are 

1\ ho places of amuse ment ma Cope 
rt 


n Which have a class distinetion 


voli one sees the richest and most 


revit 


side of the poore StL and tumble 
social xchange where ther 
complete Consideration for 


to Tivoli one evening when thi 


a series of entertai 


children I can n 
on, and very much novel 


There was a varied and skillf 


customary sports; Jugglers at 
strong men made the astonishing conn 


brass bands and string bands 


pace y 
ed 


pantomine and comeds re 


at judicio is distance from each other 
t\ housed unde 
the audience stood outside 
round, balloons Wwe 
as one extraordinal 

hh may ve peen re 
produced elsewhere, but rehaneed 


ERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN 
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LNDERSE 





it hl \ It s i 1 me s SLO 

fschban, and may as we v dubbed in ( 

glish rush-railway A tower stands | the course extended o 
either end of a railway Which Is pe r al d aSCeCHaGINeE SlLOpes 

STATUE OF THORWALDSEN, BY HIMS 

ips a hundred and eighty feet in leneth, | get into e ca 
forty feet high at one extremity, and half leathern boot: thi 
as high at the other I climbed the rude down tl ne ed 
stairease of the higher tower, and found and away ould ¢ 
myself In a room crowded with people and by its impetus 1 
Waiting their opportunity for a ride \t Oo over and down 
the entrance stood a phaeton-like car on. rise pitching a 

Sil to a lesset 


four small iron wheels, the car being very — rising 


\ 


\ 
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ald the fare—about two and a half e¢ 


and took my seat T jammed my 


vould then be seized, drag down over my brow, grasped tl 


hauled toah 1h the car with one hand, and no doul 
passen- ed pale as the push was given and 
a correspond re road gan that awful descent I felt 
nd terminating i hg sensation of vibration in the 
stomach which one has in a swing 
descending, and then we shot up the 
saw a new abyss, and plunged into it 
cle LIClOUS VE prieve Was followed by another 
i descent: four times we dashed in 
ples ge the faee of fate, and then, with one tri 
thundering umphant rush, flew up the last ineline. 1 


ate men Wh vot out of the ear with mv WI 


ts standing 


presidents vet n end, and tumbled down the staircase 
vildered groggy Way, anxious to 


rs upon the immovable earth 


pon huge ere Was no mistaking the thorough 
ooked fright jovment which everybody took in this 

amusing place, and the decorum and good 

feeling seemed to come by nature. The 
applause vas enthusiastic and energetic, 
and one formed a most agreeable impres 
sion of the sociability of the people No 


t 


adoubt something is due to the absence of 
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oreign element are Danes, and 


All 


»W each otner as peopie Go In a large 


age 


Mav Ladd that thisdemocratie spirit was 


vards 
\n 
lhl 


lv agreeable in the grave 


| 
ne large cemetery 


buried (zood taste was 


Sally shown and there was no display 


. 3 ] ] ] 
ple tablets and little family lots neat 


lo 


wealth 


suggest distine 


But 


Wavs ser ipulous 


neo 


it 


ordered SCCTILE dl 


Ol e@lass or Was odd 


how tithes were al 


see 
placed on the stone, or if the man had 
title si 


» 
e 


iment 


then his oecupation, 


it W 


sen lay buried here, Musical 


»>hHonOoraAry 
le merchant 


tL one arned th ine 

iustr 

iker Frederik Richter there 
This 


Veteran Chocolate 


| read. stone 1s raised to 


Ce 


of the 


enory 


and in one 
the 


Mahnu- 
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rer Reimer Timotheus Kehlet 


\nderser 


ir'¢ 


fact 


round alte 


siderable se Seoteh 


mall DNCIOSUP 


stands 1 si 
} 


roses | 


stone 


OOM DoONX-Dpordered 


are 


stone 


dersens n and cae 


iriit 


and a stanza from one wich 


IS POeIs 


l venture to translate 


wreath { F i@ Toot oft 


A fading 


stone placed 1 


there lavs before. on t 


was glad to 


versarv oO i leat | 


that 


anni 


think he lav in so quiet a place 


It chanced to me to have entrance into 
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dad, uy 
Andersen 


von the 


memo 
sie, 


familiar 
at lis home 

» call it. if it was 
LhOwn¢ Through the glimpses 
1 photographs [ saw him in 
talking 


little 


ne upon the @rass 

: . 
Bloch, receiving a 
a stork 


ae 
vely broucht hhimn 


ted at his table. and among 


Hlere 


tiem 


his new stories 


he read 
] 


vrote and listened, not al 


th patience but al With in 


VayVvs 


to the eriticisms offered, and so 


little 


eenius for cutting out fig 


ced and reworked his fancies 


had an odd 


Ile 


res there was drawing Which he 


had made t , Curious 


» preserve some it 


lv good and stiff, like the work of a very 


old master 
Vii hot spent in tray 
nh Copenhagen 

>to seek his Tortune 
baek to his 


the 
days there 


did he go 


but read iy of 


(lense 


1k the early 


rHE GREAT 


XIII 
First down 


1603, to 


the 


land, in 


James came 


Scot enter 
inheritance, 


\V HEN . 


he blew his 


horn for joy, just as if he had opened on 
the @lades a New 


proce 
I 


and then 


Korest, 
rride everything, in the 
vho had arrived upon his 
preserves James, as we 
is a sporting character, fond 
and hounds, but especially of 
This he 


he field 


his dogs, his eourtiers, and his 


did on every 


t 


or at court, alike 


In his reign all the dignity of 


nion went to the dogs, 


ever oecupled a throne 


‘or the position and @raced 
nherited the whole ar 
ft by tl T 


to adiscern 


ulor dy 
the 


the cde veloping pow 


he capacity 

Limes 
Reformation, and its attendant 
He breathed 


frowth, a democratic spirit 


and the brief triumph when the city 
celebration held 
of Anders 
Lhe 
town before leaving Denmark, and tr: 


illuminated and a 


the seventieth anniversary 


birth [ spent a few hours in 


the few sig obliterated of 


The ho 


} y 17 } 
was born is pulled down 


hot 
story-teller’s childhood there 
where he 
the 


still stands, 


ns vet 


house associated with his child] 
altered, as the neighborh« 
Is A tablet upon the side of the ho 
commemorates the por t's connection 

it, but I could not discover the corne: 
the roof where was the little garden wh 
he describes so charmingly in The 
The Bell's Hollow I 
deep shade of the Bishop's Garden, a 


the Monk’s Mill still grinds its meal. Te 


Sn0 


(Jimeen Saw Iti 


as I strolled alone the river do 


to whieh the garden used to run from 
house where Andersen lived, | saw anu 
ber of d ICKS paddling about and to 

supreme joy they all set upon one forlo 
little 


was content 


duck and began to peck at it 


with this It was worth 


visit to Odense to see the veritable Ue 
Duckling at the foot of Andersen's g¢ 


berry-bush garden. 


WILLIAM RUFUS. 


} 


in this miasm which enveloped the v: 
eant throne, and it entered his blood like 
the plague which was raging round him 
when he Westminster 
But there was another thing which had 


Was crowned at 
taken an equal hold of his imagination, and 
fed an extraordinary delusion there. It 
seems surprising that historians have not 
made more of it in noticing the appearance 
of such a sudden and persiste ht phe hom 
enon in one who had been SO hampered 
former domin 


and cireumseribed in his 


ions. 
What had 


needed only a 


working in his brain 
turn 
That crisis came when he found 


been 


crisis to his head 
himselt 
fairly seated, notonlyin ‘‘ Edward's chair, 
but on the sacred Stone of Seone within 
it, Which had been the seat of the Seottish 
kings for countless generations. The pre 
diction that had been waiting for ages to 
be fulfilled had now come true in his own 
person: 
Where’er is 


rhe Seottish 


found this sacred 


race Stal 


reign.” 
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is to make 


eth exelaln 


redeeessors 


Xe hnneth M ic \l pine 


S40) 
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This 1 ! 
and its oddity will 
il moment when 
James would 
pon Which 
hye object hit 
r( its ln 
his dynasty 
this 
divergent di 


four branche nh 


IIs 


ith aequired and maintained 


Lhere, though probably 


tine One is the Gun 
other the trial of Somer 


anotl execution of Raleigh 


he impeachment of 
What w S al in each of 


ry? t} 
lapped { 


und anothe Bacon 


hese over 
very significant 
Vay We have room only to dwell upon 
this aspect of them rather than upon the 
cirecumstanees of each 


The Gun Plot 


tack on the nine-foot thiek foundation 


SCENLE 


powder involved an at 


ie ancient palace on the river 
J Ist below 
House of 


ryt 


the chamber occupied by 
Lords rhe 
lemen, and 

that 


as to 


CONSplLrators 
they bloodied 
point to no 


+t WW 


Ob y]E¢ pul between 
barrels of 
and to 
Wales, 


atoms 


forty cunpowder 
blow 


the 


the king and 
the 


They shortly found a 


lords and 
bishops Lo 
cellar which answered their purpose bet 
ter. Here they banked up their barrels 


under a suspicious quantity of coal and 


When the 


to themselves, and when the 


other fuel train was laid, it 
led, howe ver, 
under their 
to the 
fated members of the 


eXPLOSION Came, 1b Was own 


feet They were seattered four 


When the 


vere sought and found, a 


Vinds 
COMSPLPAaACY 


num 


ber were slain in the arrest, a lew escaped, 
the remainder were put to the torture 
tried (y L\ Ka 
aril uigned bye fore 


W estiminster 


and then vkes and seven 


others were a special 
Hall, and 
Coke. the Attorne \ General, managed the 
The 


an immediate and horrible exe- 


COMMISSION In 


proceedings against them result was, 


ot course 


eution im the rear 


to the seene of their labors 


With very 


of the Hall. and close 
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natural injustice this infamous att 
vas attributed to the Catholic party 

The 
mediate formation of an imaginary « 


that 


CONSeGUEHCE of all this was the 


SIEVE compound went DV ane 


hame than cunpowder a threefold 
ture ol 


this popular rumor, some ac 
Catholie discontent 
fright of 


this day 


and some latent 
the 


Lo 


looks under the 


SO, 


} ] ‘ 
Which lasts, in forn 


least, Parliament al 
bed at the opening 
Praver book 
November 
is dishonored with a 
But 


cood long one, When the 


ery new session, the 


| , rs 
pale on the Sth of and (a 


Fawkes Thine 


cession there was a period 
memory ol 
than 


nerve 


vived in something more fiery 
In the 


Lhe 


now fossil ceremonial 
the 
was alw 

The 
Was enough 
This, for the 
Rebellion, at 


Was undermined and 


imagination of peopl explos 


compound avs underneath t 


vrovernment mere spark of a sug 


Yestion to set the whole 


most part, Was alt 
Lic 


overturned 


lizzing. 


the Which time thron 
by the 
Puritan party without e nearly si 


The 


pPapists 


seandal, 

the 
when Titus Oates, seventy 
the Gunpowder Plot, t 


much people were only 


afraid when were at it S 


four vears afte 
td his enormo 


ie they rushed Metaphorica 1\ speaking 


pop ~ 


, to seize and 


to the cellars again to tind the 
plot,” which had no existence 
drag to Judgment about as many supposed 
conspirators with supposed dark lanterns 
and supposed explosive materials Conceal 
ed as Guy Fawkes had ever actually to do 
with, and Hall 


even more bloody work on its hands over 


again Westminster had 


this fiction of a malicious brain and this 
credulity of a suspicious people than it 
had over the veritable plot itself It was 
a petard which, nevertheless, worked so 
undesignedly well that it nearly hoisted 
Charles the Second out of his throne be 
cause he had the best for not 
lieving it, which did hoist all the papists 
out of Parliament so high that they never 
came down till George the Fourth’s day, 


reason be 


and the ring of the detonation was so loud 


that James the Second had afterward to 
put his hands to his ears and leave the 
kingdom to the Protestant triumph which 
The extraordi 
nary peculiarity of this gaseous version of 
the Gunpowder Plot was that it blew up 
the royal family after all, and with the 
nation’s joyous consent. 


has prevailed ever since, 


The mention of 
the topsy-turvy business here will render 





nhecessary any notice hereafter of 


the 
ies of notable trials which ensued in the 
“at Hall 


rators of 


When first the supposed con 


the one side, and afte 


rward 
exposed ars OF the other, were ar 
igned before its judges as the Commons 


the court alternately rot into power 
XIV 

The next plot in King James the First's 

one It did 


than any 
nount of cunpowder could have done, 


Vi Was a polsonimeg hin 


1 | ’ 
ore harm, mm the lone-run, 


eeause it blew out the windows of the 


eourt, and revealed to the world the foul 
ondition in which he kept it 

James encouraged such an inundation 
of the Scoteh into the metropolis that it 
SCaAIC, 
West 
extent that it 
The people felt 
Visitation of the 
It was a visitation of the Scotch 


a small 
of the union of the two countries. 


produced a realization, on 


minster grew to such an 
joined itself to London 

the intrusion like a 
plague, 
fiddle But they scratched the insides of 
their deprecating fingers, and bore the in 
fliction loyally, until the favoritism, which 
head 


adventurers, 


invariably came to a the 
the 


upon one named Robert Carr 


on most 


worthless of centred 
The KIng 
turned him into the Earl of Somerset, and 
took him so closely to his heart that final 
ly the himself his 


conscience, and then into the possession 


fellow wormed into 


of some fatal secrets. The few facts which 


Vard Came to lig 


coarse Vice ih tle hterior of th 


breast which accounts for the open 


protl 


oacy that spread itself Lhrougwts thre 


It swarms round this story of ¢ 
fell in love wi ( 


Ouh SS 0) 
Phi 
i 


Karl of Essex 


and she with 


ODS LUC LE 


UNIO Was that tlie 
extant 
The 


it. A servile Eeclesiastical Court then duly 


The guilty pair desired a d 


complaisant king 


according ly 
decreed it Phe harriagve look place aie 


greal splendor It was one of thie rreal 
But Sir Thomas 
Overbury had opposed the whole proceed 
and the 


pursued him 


pageants of the reign 


Ing, vengeance of the 


W hile 


in the Tower the incensed couple caused 


COUTLLESS 
he Was imprisoned 
him to be poisoned. Years after, the mut 
the offices of 
reat Hall were called in 


der came out, and now 


Line 
but as mue hh lo 


1e consternation and terror of James ) 


t 


it proved, as to Somerset and 
the 
for that had ended long ago, and only 
But 


solicitude hung about the reat 


his wile 


Kriendship Was hot at bottoms ol 


liv poeritical muise Of it was left 


roval 


outskirts OF the trial at e) 


Was helpless lo save Wille 


gine was at work There was some dark 


secret which coming out 
if the The 


favorite had the king in his power 


Vas Ih danger ol 
matte former 
The 


to Know that 


Was pressed 


crown lawyers knew enoug! 


they must manage the business with adroit 
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Uhh 
had drawn 
est spi its 
{ 


promise of 


Black 


ondemned 
Mav 25, 1616 
to answer 
iore, the 
onished 

IS pris 

Som 


road 


MaMa" 


hed 


Henry 


rer now 


harshly 


pon the 
Phavdh pare pared 
enseonee tim 
Vith a Cloak 
uUcLIONS lo 


‘ 7 


hh that cloak 


from the bar, and car 


were to be saved 


t 


sequences, and bountifulls 


eon 


ul 


1¢ 


Attornev-Generai, 


also come prepared with a cloak 
subtle texture, with which to hoo 

a idg ‘It shall be mV care 
he had said, **so to moderate the hadi 
Of charging him as it might make | 
not odious bevond the extent of mere 
His opportunity of distinguishing h 
self at the expense of his own charac 
seemed to have run in this family 1 
eriminal was the husband of the wife 
Kssex’s son, the Essex whom he once toc 
such particular care ‘to make odious 
yond the extent of merey.” He did 


manage it, Hallam Savs, “as to prevet 


him making any imprudent disclosure 
the judges from getting any insight int 
that which it was not meant to reveal 
The cloudy Seotehman sustained the mist 
by silence, even though it parted enour 
ibout his own person to lay him open ti 
the law Was it nota pretty sight, wor 
thy of the reign Justice blinking on the 
e] the eriminal nearly hooded at tl 
the sticky crime neatly rolled in ftlou 

the pageant of the headsman’s axe gone 
through as the prisoner retired, and then 
a royal pardon sent down from W hiteha 
to the Tower! 

We lay no stress ipon the darker int 


mations of the story, but here we have a 


part of that reign Which left its loathsome 
trail on evervthing it touched, the ehureh 
the court, the bar, every pure interest ot 
the realm, and destroyed the prestige ol 
the crown in an age when the Puritan 
vas rising among the people. “Somer 
set Ker!” exelaims Carlyle, in his con 
temptuous, significant way, “king's fa 


vorite, son of the Laird of Fermeherst. he 
and his extremely unedifying atfairs 
( reept as they might transiently affect 
the nostril of some Cromacell of hn por 
tance—do not much belone to the history 
of England Carrion ought at length to 
be buried.’ 
X\ 

In two vears more—October, 1618—w 
come upon another scene in the great 
Hall, to the sight of another eriminal at 
the bar of the king, before whom his Maj 
esty is to undergo exposure of a different 
Kina 

Sir Walter Raleigh stands there in his 
old ave, but with the glory of his whole 
brilliant and heroie career at his back 
Twelve vears be fore, he had come under 
the vague suspicion of his unheroie sov 
erelon. If we were to say that the author 
of the Counter-blast could not abide 

















THE GREAT HALL OF WILLIAM RUFUS r 
ruse he smoked es l s t ScCols ( es 
ory mds of ~ re 1¢ ‘ ) ] ~ ?} ] 1 ri r ‘ 
yas they ere veally Ss mnd hold! eas . 
wh id beel e ¢ plain o \) wen V as easy to on re his col ( 
eth’s Guards That was one vyround committal to the Tower o ( a 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HI SON 
He had been the enemy of Essex, part of | It was done by overriding both faets and 
whose conspiracy agains the que n had in evidence th the sheer force of the roeva 
cluded a plan in James's favor. That was 1 Eve uwyers persona himica 
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With conspiracy against his royal sé It | brea cof their we 
could not be proved But to the dens Rale g remained l Lie Owe Lhese 
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WESTMINSTER, 1647 


‘ 


vallant work with In fact, he 


was already out 
already done 


on his oy 
hook in another direction for a gold mit 
that he thought he had discovered. Eithe 
me would make him gloriously indepeny 
ent of Parliament. 


with his 
heroism of his patience 
dations of a more dee pand ‘ 
egard among the people than His divine right woul: 
id then have a vellow halo which would es 
tablish his pretensions before all men 
Catholie Spain Was his private Kl Dorado 
and the Infanta, if affianeed to Charles 
would turn out to be 
was the only one with wealth. 
kindle the mind of the 


ever enjoved Out of his 
any retrospections during this long pe 


iod there rose one which @rew till it kin- 


ida rational hope of liberty 


Hh dibis did 


glory. It was rational, a mine of untold 
But, on the other hand, the peo 
ple were averse to Catholie and Spanish 
cold Now he balanced the two projects 
and, of course, preferred his own 

Sir Walter Raleigh had already saile: 
with his fleet, under full commission as ad 
minal 


cold mine in Guiana whieh 
yvered many vears before 
lish eround whieh had al 
required for the crown If 


been Such a commission was itselfa re 

invthing in the world which lease from the impending axe of the Tower 
The kine now revealed his route and his 
plans to the Spanish ambassador in order 


to advance his own voyage into his Cath 


ted most at this time it was a 


Rather would he that even his 

minal should find one in Gui 
he himself should be put to olic Majesty's confidence and gratitude, his 

juest for one in Parliament 


daughter and his dueats! Raleigh comes 


SP eS Dot 





‘tion OF Spain 


iInexpected « st 
r him His op 


ipon the 


ius treacherously 


IS lost, and 
his life at the land 
lish and the Spanish 
to the To 
out of 


committed 


him there 


but they 
him but the fragranee of his Indian pipe 
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r rt a ride enom have now 

( persecuuion le people so 

tl the court ist ‘ kK nes 

| | does the king's | He is 

nto the room over the ite-house 

L bbe his seatYold is made ready 

ernight in the rear of the Hall, and th 

( dat unt im body, but not in spirit 

( Lhe 1 aepression Of @& Comb 

( His s are cured for this orld by 

sharp medicine is he called it. of 
eAXe 

sut the kine had ealled down i Sharper 

engeance upon himself The treachen 

ous Spaniard played him false in his turn, 

ind th vay to the golden Infanta was 

obstructed by the now aroused alarm of 


his own nation The Protestant interests 
of his own daughter on the Continent, it 
was resolved, should not suffer through 
this his Catholic friend. St. Stephen's rose 


in a body, with hats uplifted. to declare it 


When its committee waited upon him 


to state their respe etful desire, he met this 
1) ul 


Apt 


1h ft 


yroach of their right sovereign share 


is throne with a mocking wit which 


contained, un vittingly, a propheey of the 


end: ** Bring chairs for the ambassadors! 


It was the very salt of that humor which 


vn on the ruins of his house. 


to be so 


as 1 
lt as the edge of that keen sarcasm which 
rald deseend on the li¢ ek of his son It 
derisively recognized the very power which 


should finally place the descendants of 

Lhiat me ected Protestant daughter on a 
better-balanced throne 
XVI 

May 3, 1621 The fall of Bacon, Lord 


h Chaneellor of England, on this mem 


orabie day, bro wht with it no coneen 
trated or sensational scene in Westmin 
ster Hall, and vet the world agrees that if 


‘tacle for both angels and men. 


is a sper 


\s an event it was melancholy enough, 


but as a trial it was without the presence 
of the offender When summoned to the 
bar. he sent his confession in his stead 
When personally sought, he could only 
Say It is mV act, ms hand, my heart 
Oh. my lords, spare a broken reed!” When 
the sentence was given, he la sick in his 
bed It was the anguish of a great mind 


yvorking death to a mean spirit 


He . oal of 


to such a one as he, an inadeq late ambi 


had reached the ¢ What was, 


tion He had re iched it through his gen 
ius as a lawver, an orator, and a states 
man But he had reached it also through 
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his crouching arts 


Hi 
t,even in hisown mind, by the mx 
High 
flice in the st 
Vas eq ial to a higher in the servic 


id 


asa courtier 
ered | 


vhich he « mplove d to vet it 


intrinsically Was as an © 
he 


the world, a1 vet he could be tempted 


its empty dignity and emolument it 
He co 
the pageant of his thoughts 


W hat has be 


led the most exquisitely constructed 


iservice as that of King James 


lay aside 
the pomp of this position. 
Cu 
tellect ever given to man could yet bi 
aside by a judgment and perception 
weak as to see meaning and glory in shi 
and-sham. The reflection of his strat 
infirmity IS apparent in the very record « 
his HN poste induction into his place 
“To the Hall, | 
sides his own retinue, did accompany h 
all 
others, with all knights and gentlemen thi 


was accompanied,” says Chamberlain, **b 


letter of the time Says: 
the lords of his Majesty’s Couneil ay 
could get horses and foot-cloths.” 


with other gallants t 


most of the nobility, 
the two hundred 


horses, besides judges and the 


number of more than 
Inus 0 
Court.... Both queen and prince sent a 
their following, and his other friends dik 


When he hac 


arrived at his place, he made a speech to 


their best to honor him.” 


the multitude who had been attracted t 
the Hall. 


first day sand michit well have been wspor 


This might have done for tli 
taneous testimony of the public pleasur 
at the elevation of one already so illustri 
ous; but he enjoyed, he desired it too much 
unlike More 


in the self-same position under a gvreatet 


himself — how Sir Thomas 
for he tried to keep 


up this splendid state, ‘ 


and more showy king! 
exceeding all his 
predecessors in the bravery and multitude 
ol The ‘al grandeur ot 
his oflfice—what an incongruity in the au 
thor of the ** Essays” that le did not see it! 
in 


his servants.” r 


was its purity, not its pomp; and it 
Was In trying to maintain its pomp instead 
of its purity that he fell 

if he did not rise to this conception, thy 


people did: if he was dazzled by his own 


display, the people were not. It was one 
of the tremendous events of the time that 
their moral sens¢ was equal to his over 
throw When t 
him at the bar of the Lords, it was the re 


1e ¢ ‘Commons impeached 


volt of the people not so much at what he 


had done as at the bribery and corruption 


which filled the court of the kine, the 
keeper of whose conscience he was 
When his own conscience was set free 
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a iment that is. there 
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vhich the public sentiment 
d it caught him where he 
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king, however, he was thoroughly derived 
from both of them, and in an accelerated 
ratio He was a despot on principle, and 
Tie ssue OF prine ple, there fore Was made 
’ It was an epoch when a ques 

v7 prineiple was understood, and when 


eS men Om Doth side Ss were prepared 


ror any icrifice to establish what they be 


The struggle was precipitated the mo 
ment he came to the throne, because the 
issue had now matured in the mind of 
roth parties. The king had resolved upon 


iubsolute despotism: as the best for the 
peace of the kingdom; the Parliament had 
resolved to preserve all its own aneient 
rights as the best for the prosperity of the 
people Four Parliaments, accordingly, 
went by the board in four years. They 
could not live if he took away their breath. 
The fourth had thus expired in 1629; but 
the last three died hard. There was a feel 
Ing in them and among the people that 
they had some y tality of their own. 
After the first of these the king decided 
to enforce some subsidies it had not grant 
ed. The legal question came up in West 
minster Hall Phe crown judges decided 
for the king There were five thousand 
people present, who shook the building 
with their shouts—‘' A Parliament! a Par 


liament! else no. si 


bsidies !” The king 
then tried a foreed loan some imprison 
ments followed this Now the question 
of “arbitrary detention” rose and went 
before the Kine’s Beneh, and again the 


Hall was thronged to hear the arguments 


of Selden and Noy for the liberty of the 


subjeet, and again the same uproar oc 
curred In the seeond of these Parlia 


ments the chief scene was in St. Stephen's 
Phe Commons had adjusted the seales of 
the great question by their ** Petition of 
Right In the one seale were the king's 
Prerogatives: in the other, the Parlia 
ments Privileges The equipoise was 
pe rfect, but it had not been reached with 
out an agony of fury on both sides It 
remained a law, and so hangs to this day 
In the senate-house The king, however, 
left it dangling there by a prorogation. 
In the third of these Parliaments St. Ste 


phen’s w 


Ss again the scene of a disturb 


ince, both representative of the moment 
und designed to last Pym brought up 
his famous ** Remonstrance.” Hollis and 
Valentine held down the Speaker in the 
chair until it was passed. These three men 


ind several others were arrested But 


they refused to plead in any lower court { 
vhat they had done in the High Court 
Parliament. 

Now the king took off his royal rob 
and vowed he would have no more P 
liaments; he would reign alone. St. S$ 
phen’s was struck dumb for eleven yea 
not alegislator haunted its precinets. 17 
royal canopy at Whitehall was the on 
seat of power. Even Westminster Ha 
was made to abdicate its ancient throm 
and sit at the feet of two courts which as 
sumed its jurisdiction and overruled 
decisions at will—the Civil Court of the 
Star Chamber, on the eastern side of th 
New Palace Yard, full in sight and wit] 
in a stone’s-throw of its venerable door 
and the Ecclesiastical Court of High Com 
mission, sitting in London, under the 
arches of St. Paul’s. As there was to br 
no legislature, so there was to be no law 
independent of the royal will. 

His Majesty came to the front with two 


| vigorous but not equally powerful hands 


His right hand was Thomas Wentworth, 
afterward Earl of Stratford, a renegade 
from the party of liberty, and familiar 
with its spirit and plans When the time 
came for him to decide between the two 
extremes, he had adopted the policy of des 
potism. The left hand of the king was 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canter 
bury. These two took intimate coun 
sel together, and the maxim they agreed 
upon was ‘Thorough. His Majesty 
proved to be more muscular in_ these 
hands than in his brain. 

The first necessity of such a throne was 
a standing army. The way to it was to 
raise funds for a standing navy, which 
funds, when procured, the king was to 
use as he pleased. Hence ** ship-money” 
was demanded not only of the coast 
towns, as heretofore, but of all Eng@land 
The judges in the Hall now degraded the 
bench and the laws by an extrajudicial 
opinion in its favor, and Wentworth was 
just preparing to raise his other horn of a 
‘Jand army,” when the whole question 
was taken by both horns in the same arena 
by a new champion, at whose appearing 
ill the people rose Jobn Hampden, 
from among the Chiltern Hills, had come 
down to dispute the matter in the courts 
He would not pay, and now what was to 
come of it? The Exchequer summoned 
all its judges to “the greatest cause that 
ever was tried in Westminster Hall.” 
\fter a conflict of many months, on the 
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offenders of the Chureh The exhi 


Lhiree 

bition outside was hardlv as dignified as 
that which had j ist taken piace Within 
William Prvnne, Henry Burton, and 
John Bastwiek had all three been writing 


not of 


books of their own ‘doxy, but Arch 


bishop Laud’s ‘doxy He haled them to 


P LAl 
howled terrib 
is crop 1) 
ry His te t 
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ne ) 1 « engaged nto sho 
~ ecordinge to th i So 
’ lh ere ul nto distan 

mndred Usand people ¢ 
( Ss case, lo se iin 
U ‘ t LLLOLe 

{ : | Co 

Laud had only done this to get his 
ind i He now put a trumpet to the 


vho blew a blast which awak 
nedall Seotland. The faith of that nation 


iust henceforth give way to the Chureh 


of England, which, like a ear of Jugger 


rant as coming With its mitred prelates 


ind its embroidered robes and uniform 


rvice- books, and the terrible monster of 
it Pope” looming up darkly behind 
a ind was to go erunching over their 


conventicles from one end of the land to 
the other! This, at any rate, was the way 


, ry) 
impet sounded in the ears of Edin 


“ 
bur But now a worse mob gathered 
and mwled:; not in Palace Yard, but in 
nd about St. Giles’s Kirk At the first 


of a mitre, at the first sound of the 

) ct ror the day ddeease prea ‘a pape!” 

ip im the loudest, broadest, most 

rible burr that was ever heard in the 
Highlands. Laud kept up lis hand, but 
it LIne trump ted 1th Valin The sound 
of was drowned in the tumult he lad 
raised. Now the mischief was done. The 
National Covenant suddenly lifted itself, 


eep and as rough as Dumbarton rock 


Vhe pibroch sounded and the clans e@ather 
ect It was the first strong note for liberty 
Canterbury should not ** haul them all the 


iy to Rome for their religion, or to Con 


ple for tlie ir poliey - The Seotel 

irmiy invaded England with banners in 
scribed Kor Christ’s Crown and Cove 
init Before it Charles's erown was to 

fall, and all his covenants were to be 
yroken When Seotland thus moved, as 
Hallam says, ‘‘it preserved the liberties 


maboverthrew the mon rely of England 


Kor the second time the action of an Kine 
1 king is to bring Seottish influence 
ito thie Kuelish eonstit Wion 
‘he son of James had not the ** land 
Lrin\ he had desired at his disposal He 
is obliged to call a Parliament to help 
iim out of his difficulty It met, but it did 
rot Sut Him and ie dissolved It In three 


ks When he ealled another, in the 


fall of the same vear, 1640, 1t took care to 
provide against such a sudden dissolution, 
and is known to this day as ‘the Long Par 
liament The Hall presented a busy scene 


| } } 
en these le@istators were assem 


‘ ] + 
\W hn the eourts all around them at 


e members stood in @roups discuss 
the momentous issues soon to be prec 
tated upon them above-starrs ! s 
phens Pyin met Hyde, the future } 
of Clarendon. there His bie. po 
eves tlashed as he said: °° We must be 


of another temper than we were the 
Parliament.... We have now an op) 
tunity to make the country happy b 
moving all grievances, and pulling up 
causes of them by the roots.’ And vo 
them up they did, one after the other. The 
rooted up the Star Chamber out of Pia 
Yard; they rooted up the High Comm 
sion in St. Paul's; they rooted up Fin 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, fro 
his seat in the Hall; they rooted up Berk: 
ley from the King’s Beneh, and laid ho 
also of five other judges with a like pun 
pose, to the terror of all the rest. The 
had already rooted up Laud and thing 
lim into the Tower, while Prvnne, Bua 
ton, and Bastwick returned to the place o 
their mutilation with all London roarin 

a triumph into their cropped ears. 

But the @randest historical seene wa 
the first, when they had to pull with a 
their strength upon that deepest, mightiest 
root of all, the Earl of Strafford, and on] 
then just barely got him out When thi 
did, they had undermined the throm lt 
is this scene which is the most widel 
known in pieture and in story as connect 
ed with Westminster Hall. 

The man who generated that business 
was Pym himself. He and Stratford had 
been intimate friends. When the latter de 
serted the cause, Pym had fiercely turned 
upon him: ** You are going to be undone 
But remember that though you leave us 
now, | will never leave you while you 
head is on your shoulders.” He was How 
as good as his word. Onthe seventh morn 
ing of the session he caused the doors of 
St Stephen's to be locked, lest the seeret of 
his motion should take flight and forewarn 
his vietim, and then, after a terrible ar 
‘uigning speech, moved the impeachment 
of the Earl of Stratford. The motion met 


with unanimous consent, and the rest of 
the day was employed in preparing arti 
cles of impeachment Then the doors were 
thrown open. Pym at the head of three 
hundred members proceeded along the cor 
ridor to the House of Lords, which was star 
tled at the sudden visitation. Pym went 
up to the bar, and there in form impeach 
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IS ed the eari oF high treason in the hame ol rope t Isted OF TI iV abieved misdemean 
ud the Commons of England. The news flew) ors—was throw over the horns of the 
ON toStratford, who at once came tothe House vietim \t St tne could not even sti 
rm He entered witha proud, glooming coun- the powerful man from the line of his de 
: of tenance,” and made for his seat He was) fense He put all his streneth into his re 
tot met with shouts “*to void the plaee.” In sistance, with an ¢ oquence and agiity ol 
rn confusion he retired till he was ealied movement equal to anv Of thers Re 
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ent knees to hear the sentence.” In that atti alter point as made, sometimes retreat 
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ech dering noose of constructive treason—a finally broke the spell of prejudice in the 
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! l ro wed si Hs Of re Vision 
1 ) Phe ladies in the gallert 
strammed neither ther tears nor exclama 


tions Kven the bank of searlet peers 
is moved, and the streneth of the ae 

eusing Commons began to fail It was 

( dent that the charge of treason would 
t hold 


pP ] 


On the thirteenth dav Pym tried anoth 


plan He moved in the House of Com 
mons that the proceedings should take the 
form of an act of attainder It was 1 
trospective, and therefore unjust, but he 
earried it through both Houses, though 
strongly opposed This made both Houses 
his judges, and thus the bloody end for 
vhich they struggled was secured 

After long and = agonized hesitation, 
(Charles gave his consent to the retrospect 
ive ordinance, and Stratford went to the 
block The consent was given under the 
tumult of the mob outside his palace, un 
der the tears and terrors of Henrietta Ma 
ria within it, under what was worse, with 
in himself a want of honor to the man 
he had compe lled to face the danger with 
a solemn promise of his protection, and, 
worse still, a secret purpose to secure a 
foot-hold of peace from which to make 
another spring upon the liberties of the 
people 

There was now a momentary reaction 
Two parties had begun to form, which 


t 
LITNOST 


equally divided the former una 
hnimitv against the king The famous 

Remonstrance” had passed, but only 
by eleven votes Hampden and Crom 
well were about taking passage to Amer 
ea Conservative men, influential, wise, 
and pure, had received the king's pledge 
that he would only act after consulta 
tion with them At this moment = of 
peace and apparent security he suddenly 
burst upon the House of Lords with his 
personal lmpeachment of one of its peers, 
and upon the House of Commons with 
another of five of its members 

The king determined to arrest the five 
members himself The exasperating point 
in the late doings of the Commons was a 
desire they hh id manifested to control the 
vreat army which was now to be raised to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland The iron 
hand of Stratford having been withdrawn, 
that wild country had risen in revolt So 
the oak of Shillelagh, the spirit of Turlogh 
Brien, was groaning in the rafters of 
Westminster Hall, when Charles, on the 


afternoon of January 4, 1642, entered it 


With a large body of armed men ‘| 
vere more than his retinue—a throng 
idventurers Who had lately rallied arou 
him—with halberds in their hands 
swords by their sides He had con 
the very way which justified the suspic 
that hadso angered him, and revealed wl 
a cle spot he would be if he held the pra 
of the sword W hile his guards ground 
their halberds and rattled their swords 
the Hall, he passed on mto St. Stephen 
The Commons had got wind of his con 
ing in this style Some of the member 
drew their swords, but others, to avo 
such a conflict, caused the tive members 
to retire, ~The king now appeared at thr 
door. Taking off his hat, he went up thi 
aisle to the Speaker's chair. The Speaker 
rose to meet him. The king did not offer 
to sit down, but turned and stood on the 
step. Putting on his hat, he gazed sternly 
round the room Pym, Hollis, Hampden 
Hazlerie, and Strode were not to be seen 
He continued this look for some = tin 
amid the breathless hush which waited to 
see what he would do next. He then said 
that he had come for those five gentlemen 
that treason had no privilege. He ex 
pected obedience to his demand of yester 
dav. He ealled for Pym and Hollis by 
hame No answer. He turned to the 
Speaker and asked ‘if they were here, or 
where they were.” With a marvellous 
inspiration, the Speaker, as he fell on his 
Knee, replied that ‘She was a servant to 
the House, and had neither eyes nor 
tongue to see or say anything but what 
they commanded him.” Charles replied 
that ** his own eyes were as good as his,” 
and it was clear “his birds had flown.” 
He declared his determination to find 
them, and taking off his hat, passed down 
between the graded benches to the door 
Searcely was he out before the astonished 
Commons found their voice, and the king 
could hear the fieree shouts whieh now 
filled the apartment, ** Privilege!” ** Priv 
ilege!” The House instantly adjourned. 
The king, returning to the Hall, drew off 
his soldiers; but the mischief was done. 
He never entered its portals again until 
brought there by armed men to be ar 
raigned at its bar for taking up arms 
against his Parliament and shedding the 
blood of his people In less than a week 
he had fled from Whitehall, never, also, 
to enter its portals again, except to pass 
through the window of its banqueting-hall 
to confront the scaffold and the block. 
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XI 


TATURE was at last awakening from 
it her long death-like repose with an 
energy that was startling. The thin skir 
mish line of Vapor was followed by cloudy 
Sq iadrons, and before sunset great masses 
of mist were pouring over Storm King, 
suggesting that the Atlantic had taken 
the drought in hand, and meant to see 
What it could do The W ind moaned and 
shrieked about the house as if trouble, and 
not relief, was coming In spite of the 
voung moon, the night grew intensely 
dark Every moment they expected to 
hear the dash of rain, but it « 

Amy thought with a shudder of their 


desolatecamping ground. ‘Time must pass 


id not come 


before pleasant associations could be con 


nected with it The intense darkness, the 


rush and roar of the coming storm, the 


agony. the death that might have occurred 


there, were now uppermost in her mind. 
She had found an opportunity to ask 
Miss 
Hargrove, and he had given Burt full 
ul risk \ wo 


man loves courage in the abstraet, and 


Webb quest ons Similar to those oO 


eredit for taking a fea 
when it is shown in behalf of herself or 
those whom she loves. he who has man 
ifested it becomes heroie But her hom 
age troubled Burt, who was all at sea, un 
certain of himself, of the future, of almost 


everything, but not quite uncertain as to 


Miss Hargrove There was something in 
her look when they first met after then 
common peril that went straight to his 
deepe St Consclousness He nad hefore 
received, with not a little complaceney 

clances of preference, but none like that 
In Which a glimpse of feeling, deep and 


strong, had been revealed in a moment of 


cones 


Orie 


W MONTHLY 


( 


Since 


id WOM 


eonel ided 


dismiss the past 


rned. the orphan 


] } 
whom he had 


Lo 


MAGAZINE 


vould 


What would « 


had mm vce 


Vould not 


VPOrn 
hi 


worse, Of SCO! 


He did 


her still 


Vel 
love li 


Stlil More as 
ith and delicacy 
manner he KHeW 
vossiped about him 
ac 


Ot iis 


He also 
at word, like 
and that she 
that he had onec 


it 


nine-tenths 
have adore De 
Littn Lis thie st 
was looking forw 
ture SO 
What right must 


thaddi 


mood, 

hn the 
an atfee 
Dear 


vhole Toree fave him 
cood-night kiss as she said 
iow happily the day has ended, aft 


reason Why.” 


tionate 


Burt. | 
and we know the 


adil 


er 
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He felt that na 
had 


tt his mood, for he 


upon a @loomi1er SKY 


| 


sav, ho rat had fallen 
ie malien spell could not 
nd that had been whirl 


ovtit 
away 


‘louds all ni long 


vhiile 


withered herbage 


and 


at the mocking clouds 


hy appeal How could 
so heavy, and vet no rain? 
Fall lad 
Expe 
at the 


and predicted that a 


sO near 
was sultry and lifeless 
it no autumn days as vet 


Mr. Clifford 


Werle SKY, 


looked often 
black, Lé 
decided change was at hand 

My I he added, ‘‘that the 
drought be followed by a deluge. 1 
of the clouds in the 


don't LOOKS 


southeas 
Kven 


shot athwart them, and was soon followed 


as he spoke a gleam of lightning 


by a heavy rumble of thunder, It seemed 


he 
the 


few 


that the electricity, rather t 
the 


Into Water, 


or coneus 


sion of precipitated dense 


for within a mo 


As 


ereat drops struck the roads the 


vapor 
ments down came the rain in torrents 
the 


dust flew up as if smitten by 


first 
a blow, and 
then, with searcely any interval, the gut 
ters and every incline were full of tawny 
that 


and deeper murmurs, until they combined 


swelled and grew with hoarser 
in One continuous roar with the downfall 
from clouds, that seemed searcel y able to 
lift themselves above the tree tops. The 
lightning w: but illu 
obscurity with a momentary 
and thunder muttered and 


not vivid, often 


iS 
mined the 
dl ull red clow, 
erowled in the distance almost without 
cessation 

The 
Anny Ss 


eCVeLL MOLE SO 


and 


drought had been depressing. 


To 
portentous ending was 
The 


ceding 


OOTY 
arid noon day heat 
given 
that it 


uwve-Inspiring effect of an 


rlare of pr days had 
unnatural 


ght so 


Itherto brazel SKY seemed 
erhanging reservoir 


"act 


and were 


become an ov 


hich poured a vertical ecatar 


yuds drooped SO heavl \ 


they gave an 


1] 
hat might fall at 


With 


beds of streams long dry 


. , 
pendime SOL Masses 


moment with crushing | 
ir tne 


ul and overtlowing 


impression of 


In spite of remonstrances, Webb p 
a rubber suit and went to look after si 
He SOOT! 


‘Tf this keeps up mu 


little bridges on the place 


turned, and said: 


MIOrnine, there W ill bea dozen bridae Ss 
I’ve 


some of our little affairs by putting hea 
] 


Ing in our region. tried to ane 
stones on them, so that the water will p 
over instead of sweeping them away 
makes one think that the flood was 
myth.” 

To the general relief, the rain slack: 
ed in the late afternoon, and soon cease: 
The threatening pall of clouds lifted a li 
tle, and 1 


ains the dull gleam of rushing water cou 


n rocky channels on the mount 
be seen, Krom every side its volrees wer 


heard, the seale running up from the gui 
cle inthe pipes connected with the roof, t 
the roar of the nearest large stream. Thi 
drought was truly broken, 

As the day advanced, Burt had grown 
very restless. Amy watched him curi 
ously. The long day of 
within-doors had given time for thought 


anda review of the past novel and exciting 


imprisonmen 


experiences. She had not seen the glances 
from Miss Hargrove which had suggested 
so much to Burt, but she had lone since 
perceived that her friend greatly enjoyed 
Had loved him 
would have seen far more. If this inter 
had been shown in Webb, she would 


Miss Har 


Pree wcupied as 


his society. she shi 
est 


have understood herself and 
erove also much better. 
she was by her sense of loss and short 
coming produced by Webb's apparent ab 
sorption in pursuits which she did not 
share, the thought had repeatedly oc 
curred to her that Miss Hargrove’s inter 
est in Burt might be more than passing 
and friendly. 
sure the event of the preceding day must 
develop and deepen it greatly. And now 
Burt’s manner, his fits of absent-minded 


If this were true, she was 


ness, during which he stared at vacancy, 
‘Where are 


thoughts?” she queried, and she resolved 


awakened surmises also. his 
to find out. 

** Burt,” 
one of the lapses into deep thought, which 


she said, arousing him from 
alternated with his restless pacings and 
rather forced gayety, **it has stopped rain 
[ think you ought to ride over and 
[ feel real anxious 


ing 
see how Gertrude IS. 
about her.” 

His lighted up with 
‘Do you truly think I ought to go?” he 


face eagerness. 


asked 





‘Certainly; and it 
would be a favor to me 
also,”’ she added. 

He looked at her 
searchingly for a mo 
ment, but there was no 
thing in her expression 
to excite his fears. 

‘Very well,” he tried to say, quietly. 
Tl) 20. A swift gallop would do me 


rood, | believe.” 
‘Of course it will, and so will a walk 


brighten me up.” 


oe No. ple as 


I'd rather hear how Ger 


‘* Let me go with you,” he exclaimed, trude IS F and she went to h ‘ro room to 


with an eagerness too prono inced., pre pare for ner walk, Smiling a 1} 
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mused: °° ov where 


I Mh 


ad Not only brother 


KhOW 


thoughts were 


i<ft he > y } 
ASt © TaACKINY 1 


We 


crown weary 


put 


ver Burt, has me l 


tertain either of them through one 


1 
ner mMndow she saw 


Krom 


vay with a promptness that 


again the simile seen 


on 


ru 


ber 


on her face 


, 
arted 
, 
i 


ouded é . aS (nother 
Webb 
May 


c 


peehn on the also and 


» question, 


10Ot Go too 


Oly | 


lme, she said, in ton 


mstrained 
He 
iessed 
His 


rey 


was depressed 
Burt 

s destination as he Pallope daw i\ 

Amy 


iS Impulse 


saw that sne too 


id been mterpreting ana 
¢ for 
is sorry for and s 


Whiat 


Burt's absence, and 


ciliie nds 
that 
**Since you don't say outrigh 


Ithink Dll veo 


and make poor 


mild for ail 
re hod ad. 
1 


iat L ean’t @o,” he said, 


‘and then, in a quiet, genial way, he 


talk about the storm and its ef 


She would not have believed that 


ven remarkable weather could be made 


pre yved. 


sO interesting soon 


a topie as it 
Before long they stood upon the bank, 


und 


saw a dark flood rushing by where 


vesterday had trickled a little rill. 
Now it would carry away horse and rider, 
should they attempt to ford it, 
fields bevond were covered with water. 

rey don't 
said Amy. 


on forever’ is more to my taste than one 


and the 


: . " = 
like these changes, 


vioient 
‘*Tennyson’s brook that * goes 
like this, that almost stops, and then breaks 
out into a passionate, reckless torrent.” 
‘*It’s. the of 


should not blame it,” he 


nature this brook; you 


answered. ‘* But 
see, it’s falling rapidly already.” 

‘Oh, certainly; nothing lasts,” and she 
turned away abruptly. 
‘* You are mistaken, sister Amy,” he re 
plied, with strong, quiet emphasis 
The early twilicht 
and 


cle epened around 


them, gloomy night came 


on apace, 
but before Amy re-entered the house his 
Burt's 


had lost 


unselfish efforts were rewarded 


threatened disloyalty apparently 
its depressing influence. Some subtle re 
assuring power had been at work, and the 
clouds passed from her face, if not from 
the sky. 

Vor 
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day Ww ld ever | 


orabl ne » Miss 


it sombre 
Hargrove 
seemed Wee} 

summer that 
of beauty an 
virlhood had 


tioned 


no spill 
ies . 
Shadow i Ul I \ ‘ lien upon 
ner, and Nn 
; 


and 


} 117 
I tllia 


sellish 


nous 


sposed 
ked upon 
and WI) 

t Lig 


ivht and earetess to her 


take laugh here 
could ne 
but that, nor key, would r 
thought, i 


might hay for me 


Her dark full eyes, the warm blood that 
} } + 


her thoughts brought in 


her race nin 


the darkness and solitude of her chamber, 


did 


tense, 


not belie her nature, which was in 


and e ‘ } r a strone and 


an 
abiding passion kindled 


Her 


deep St soliel 


once 


father had watched her with the 


{ he 
had 
had pl ade d 
the 


1 
ide on her return, and 


felt rather than saw the change that 


taken place in his idol She 


fatigue, and retired early In morn 
Was agalh consclous of his half 
he 
and told 
very pale 


ing shi 


questioning rT ivy, and when went 


ed, 


crev 


follow him 


He 


me de ep breath 


to his study sl] 
What had occurred 
and dre W a as 
if mastered by a strong impuls 
ed her to his and said, 
tones, °° Oh, 
‘T fear 
had it not been f 
He paced tlie 
nd at last stopped 
Perhaps in a sense Lam to lose 
tlas Mr. Clifford spoken 7” 


No, papa he has only risked his life to 


1th 
if [ had lost 
would have 
xv Mr. Clitford 


room for a few 


Tr rie’, 
you lost me 
moments 
in agitation before her 
and said 
you after a 
Save mite 

‘“You are very gratel il 


“re” 
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nderestimate his act, 


if he should speak 


in no condition to 


man would do tor a 


+ 


has no right to claim 

“ward 

to the mountains I said 
It seems to 

than 


rience 


more 
lam a woman 
brought SO 


| have 


may 


bee n 
peen 


what 
urned to vai 


now 
ve as I never « 
Vill not speak very 


ver does, and | have not vet 


r Should be 


ssured more than gratitude 
and also be assured you 

ie. Could I not be more to 
I happy than if 


h the feelimg that 


1 went through 
] } 
[ had missed my 


| 
uur mother wo 


ild never 


oso unworldly a choice 


led brow. . 


vineed that it would 
reel 


un world 


the best of thi 

pernaiil 

chose f | 

‘marry any one but 

olive me a 
hment, papa 

be more than sorry if 

he said, after 

Then added, 

‘*Tve seen 


uppy,”” 
pause 
those who 
n more disappointed 
ose who took counsel of 
prudence 


I shall take counsel of prudence, and 


of you too papa 
[ think it is as I feared—you have al 
your heart.” 


reaay Given 


he did not deny it Before leaving 
pleaded: ‘* Do not make much of 
She is nervous, and 


You 


a good many people survive in 


ferto mamma 
‘fond of the country at best. 

she concluded, with a smile 
ining and disarming that he 
her as he replied: 


I foresee what a loving- 


ly obstinate little girl you are likely 
prove. I think | ll tell y 
first as last that you may count on m« 
rational. If with 

vears and experience I can be so co) 


. } 
Weill 


may 


as 
all that is fairly 
ate, | may hope that vou will be also 


Her 


went 
went 


answer Was re 
to tell 
t 


forestalled 


aSsSUrIng, and 


her mother. She had 
Fred was quite as confid 
; 


tial with his mother as she with her f il 


the had wild to 
Mrs. Hargrove by an account 


1 1 
wma DOV been 


Hoy? 
of hi 
ser’s 


adventure, The injunction laid uy 


for the 
and Gertrude found 


him was only previous evenl 


her mother aln 
hysterical over the affair, and less ineli 
Burt 
had 


‘wild, harum-searum experienc 


to blame hin 


than 
led her daughter 


to commend 
the 


such 


one who 


It's always the wav,” she exelaim 


‘when one goes out of one’s own natu 
associations in life.” 

‘I’ve not been out of my natural as 
ciations,”’ Gertrude answered, hotly ‘1 
Cliffords are as well-bred and respectal 
as we are and she went to her room 
It was a long, dismal day for her, but 

had said to her father, she would 1 
Her nature wa 


sentimental 


herself to drift 


idle 


sto 
for dreaniln 
Vas approaching on¢ ( 


» she faced it resolute 


ind 


Das 


ently She went over 


had 
Gothie willow arch 


the time she 


the 


Wat! 
rom 


met ender 
and not onl 


he had over 


tried to analy ze the power 
her, but also the man hin 
self **T have claimed to papa that Iam 
a woman, and I should act like one,” shx 
eht A few things grew plain. Her 
interest in Burt had been a purely natural 


thou 


growth, the unsought result of association 
Hi 
was so handsome, so companionable, s« 
vital with spirit and mirthfulness, that his 
simple presence was exhilarating, and hi 


with one who had proved congenial. 


had won his influence like the sun inspring 
time. Had he the higher qualities of man 
hood, those that could sustain her in th: 
inevitable periods when life would be n 
matter? Could he meet thi 
winter of life as well as the summer ? She 


laughing 


scarcely knew him well enough to be sur 
of this, but she was still sufficiently young 
and romantie to think, ‘‘ If he should ever 
love me as I could him, I could bring out 
the qualities that papa fears are lacking.’ 
His courage seemed an earnest of all that 


she could desire. 
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and the} There 


regarded | te 


feeling toward 


whether he 

in another light tl Wh Ube : i sister, 
ibled her the most Amv loves 
und he has } ison to do so 
en, COSt me 


NapPpLILess 


rertore, 


bound 


to ter Tather 


1 virl, and was 


Ele soon recovered 


| chatted in his 


Before he 
Would you 


pisode Vvesteraay 


0 help me 


lmpetuous 


resol_LuLtLlonus, ook his 


and rode homeward in deeper 
han he had ever known He wave 
her friend’s messages, an 
h spite atforded 


l DaSS 


FilMpse Fe what 
had rece ved bet 


the night and early 


‘during 
ithe following morning was puzzling. It 
storm Ww passing, and | e ‘ d tropical 
ragged clouds which still dark ti j t last ceased 
the rear-cuard or the . nf tly and 


that were follow 


ight be that the 


ned the sky were 


of its main bod The results o were 
ve that there was a partial break in Na- | directions vere linpassable 
ier cloudy scores of | 7 passen 


forees, and that heay 
masses were still to come Mr. 
view. V submerge 


ford inelined to the latter vy 


ire’s 
boats 


Storm king is s toa poin 
ti breakfast table 


tr air does not 1 ‘ate l i 
ther,” inexcuse for! and he ha 
Events soon confirmed his opinion. | out much of the day » had mn 
Nature seemed bent on repeating the pro- | on Miss Hargrove again, but had 
day, with the | far enough to learn that the | 


Vlas 


eranime of the preceding 
he hat direction were safe All th 


purpose of showing how much more s t 
f action. | had remonstrated 


vith him fon 


could do on the same line o 
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ire appeared to have 
passion and her pent 
the hay 


f 
oT nO CONSE 


thie 
rove 
nd she noted 
ndemonstra 
lecided to go 
e Leonard 
repalring 


Ss brothers 


Ir thoughts 


adeep prob 
eee 


Cahk USUALIN 


and hidden process 


ir voung?g peopls 
leliberate poli 
Amy 


leading 


were 
as 

lso of whieh 
was no lack 
vet 
stances had bro ight about a larger 
of of 


nm from Nature, who, aft 


party, and e1rreum 


degree 


reticence than frankne SS. We bor 
row an lilustrati 
to | 


, e ' 1 
ame tor What Was devel 


each heart, a rapid growth of 
vas taking piace, and the tlower and 


VDI manifest themselves 


intime. Miss Hargrove natu 


rally had the 
command over herself S 


best 


he had tak 
ould abide 
night suffer 


teeth 


Course, and W 


by it, no 
Burt had 
and resolved that 

1 true to Amy 
MA \ | Webb. 


vant 


His 

as uSlUk 

altog 

\nd so this merry party went 


obset and not 


vlen, and saw the torrent 
li struck it 


where sunlight 
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through the overhanging fol age 


HH 
a Pro 
i from which they h 
he flood for some 


down the ravine there was 
wooded 


w of 


jlateal 


} 
t \ 
+ 
t 


distance a 
plunging toward them with a for 
olume that appeared to threaten 1 

1 foundations of the place on 

With a 


it Ssheere d ott Lo the If 


stood roar of baffled { 


ft rushed down 
other deep descent and disappeared I 
VIE The scene formed a strange ble) 


c peace and beauty with wild, fier 
movement and uproar. From the folia 


ibove and around them came a soft 


berous sound, evoked by the balmy 


fanned The or 

ace of the torrent were fle« 
oht 

l through innumera 

Int tinge « 

to appe 


thundered 


that their cheeks 


urt 
WAVING daneing li 
hit 
Ss, OH, Some of wh ich ra fa 


and shade 


nlig filteres 


red and vold Was he PINS 


Beneath and through all 


dark, resistless tide. fit emblem of lawles 


passion, that, unchaneed, unrestrained 


ventle influences, pursues its 
of consequences \ 
the volume of water he 


neath their 


downward 
course reckless 


though passing 


feet was still immense, it 
real 


evident that it had been ve ry much 
er ‘T stood here vesterday allernoon 
said Burt. oht 
crand fc 
‘Why, 
ernoon!” 
‘Burt 


‘and then the si was truly 
it was raining hard in the aft 
exclaimed Miss Hargrove 

seemed even more perturbed 


Amy re 


He was out nearly 


than the weather yesterday,” 
marked, laughing. 
all the We alarmed 
him, fearing lest he should be 
away, dissolved, or something.” 

a quenched this 
morning ?” he asked, in a light vein, but 
flushing deeply. 


time were about 


washed 


seem utterly 


‘Oh no, not in the least; and yet it’s 
strange, after so much cold water had fall 
en on you 4s 
“One is not quenched by such trifles,’ 
replied, a little coldly. 

hey 


he 
were about to turn away, when a 
figure sprang out upon a rock, fa 
stream, 


rup the 
They recognized Mr. Alvord, as 
with folded 
down on the flood that 
ther side of him 
and 


he stood 


and looked 


rushed 


arms 
on el- 
He had not seen them, 
the 
Webb thought, as 
he carried little Ned up the steep path, 


by 


no creeting was possible above 
sound of the waters. 
‘* Perhaps in the mad current he sees the 
counterpart of some period in his past.” 





NAT 
pridagve across the mou 
rone, and they 1 


The 


re stones abhi 


iat \ 


at had po ired 


Ose 


ain 


and 
follows 
Lahice, 
howe 
Viere 


rvle 


Seasohh DPrOLUL 


DOrs Om Lire 
As soon as tl 


Lremenaous 
, 
reparred 


\V ¢ DUS) 


re 
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On an evening like this the young peo 
ple from the Clitfords’ had gathered on Mr 
Hargrove’s piazza, and Amy and Gertrude 
were looking at the new moon with silver 
in their pockets, each making her silent 
wish. What were those wishes?) Amy had 
to think before deciding what she wanted 
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and She just StTOD De. 
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looking the with 
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matter? If 
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Cll go ask 


said, 
you want to know 
ide and longitude so bad 
captain. He'll k 
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how 
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ing, but if teach you how to d 
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stumped me 
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‘Who are you going to governess 
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Pm going to 
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**Oh, do stop, Gus,” 
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It had been getting rougher while we 
talked, and all of a sudden the ship gave 
such a lurch that the chairs we were sit 
ting on went over like a shot, and landed 
us all in a heap in the middle of the hur 
ricane deck. 

‘‘Hope youre not afraid of a little 
knocking about,” said the captain, com 
ing up to us. ‘It’s coming on to blow 
You two had better go below 

So he helped us down, while the ship 
began to wabble and dance and bump 
well, that was 
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about at a great rate, and 
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angel in the 
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Ag 


* said 


Was otf 


you mean, Gus 


she thought I 


and 


wabble 
vorse than 
Siilp co ild 
And 


ror the 


vhat 
wind 


he ropes, and the 


or timbers, 
It all 
All | 


sick little 


hinY ie 


vourself think 


much, though 


[11 


Lhere isa Very 
that Agnes May was 

[ wasn’t quite sure 
to 


Was tien, 


it 


but, come 


leSS must have been 


: : eats 
a lone, long while before I 


LuKe it seemed like that 


up, or 
found 


to me, and | the as getting 


steadier th 

It’s 
blessed iff | 
first time | 


ship W 
nen the Captain came 1 


t 


over at last,” he said, 


vhere we It’s the 
take the latitude 


KNOW are. 
ve ever had to 
[ve 
ut Ive got to do it 


and lona@itude since 


Wi 


no 


been captain of 


s steamer, | now 
vuld vou like to help Ine, Miss Agnes 4 
ves, if I didn’t mind 


When she came 


with her as far 


\enes she said 
and Ididn't: 


captain Came 


soshe went. 


DACK rit as 


tl I heard what he said to her: 

the 
[ never hoped, and under 
L should 


Even now 


le door 


“Etais mos thing, and it will be 


1eW 


f 


ime forever. 


other circumstances never have 
dared to speak 
brave said 
she 


art! 


and when 


Oh, heart! true he 


if sort otf sob: 


’ la 

in her eyes were all soft and teary, 
Ss quivering. 

Wish 


Angelo! I 


‘em 


just 
Lil w: 


one, with 


you 


seen is a SKInNY 


young Sharp shapps 
ln 
they'd have put her on a bed of 

id let | tly st 
and right! 
t 
ii 


and straight black hair. 


her raight up the 


himne\ serve her Angelo 


as fat and tlabby, with bie starine blue 


like tow. He was as stupid 


Lily 


eves and hair 

pce 
had brains enough tor 
such as they Aunt Rose wasn't 
of a fellow, if she hadn't been 


as a 10”, but 
SLX 


a 


were, 


rad sort 


gs. Eh 
L wish ther 
have let her 
Ll) 
‘ , . ’ : 
Come here, darlings, and see their n 
that Mrs Lovell si 
if Agnes w 


Viil 


so wrapped up in those bra 
wasn't any Unele Rose. 


‘h a fool of herself 


been wouldn't 


bet. 


Su 


new YOVerhess 


them Just as as a& su 


She make their 


that 


won't she, 


elephant.) 


SOUS SO e@AaASV it will only be fin 


\ 


learn them: my lammies 7? M 


May, I 


these 


lo 


must warh you about 


children While I 


them on rapidly in their studies, I can 
| 


wish vou 


thwarted 


iave them irritated or in 
Above all, they must never be pu 


If 


roper person to 


Vay 


ished they correction, | 


require 


the p administer it, and 


must request that such cases be always 
ferred to me.” 


Angelo 


mouth, 


with his thumb in 


at Acnes, 


from ear to ear, like 


stood 


staring and Lily 


crinned an imp 


she was. I was mad enough to whop * 
both, but that 
wood, so Ll went off with 

** Oh, Gus! 
both arms round me when 


‘what 


have done 
Agnes. 
Agnes, 


we 


wouldi't al 


Gus!” says putting 
were Out 
the parlor door; shall I do 
what shall I do ?” 

Something came up into my throat, but 
L choked it “See 


Agnes, | guess lL can do some wood, il 


side 
Ohi, 
down, and. said, * here, 
you'll teach me too, along with them 

di If” + 


lh a 


‘Oh, youdear boy!” says Agnes. 
you spend your holidays shut 
No, 


‘“Now that’s mean of you, Agnes,” 


up 
school-room. ? indeed.” 
said. ** But we'll see.” 

Sol went straight off to Aunt Rose and 
asked her, and next morning [ was in the 
school-room. 

Kirst of all Agnes thought she'd tind 
out what Lily knew. 

‘ Lily,” she said, ** who signed the Mag 
na Charta ?” 

‘Floyd Ireson,” says Lily, grave as a 
judge. 

Floyd 


mean?” says Agnes, not knowing wheth 


Ireson? Lily, what do you 


er to be angry or not 
‘* Well,” says Lily, ‘* doesn’t it say, 


his hard heart, 


‘Floyd 


Tarred and 


I eson, for 


feathered and « 


arried in a ea 


That was the Magna Charta, of course. 
Maybe it was ‘the women of Marblehead’ 
signed it, though. I don’t know.” 

‘* What can you tell me about William 
| the Conqueror ?” asks Agnes. 





LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 


He wanted people to worship his hat,” 
s Miss Lily: ‘* but they 
r windows and prayed to the veast in 


said, * En 


and \\ hye n tney 


} 
I 
1] 
I 


justa opened 


d So then he vland expects 


rv man to do his duty 


let tly md his 


then he 


his son’s head 


ana 
and struck 
and took 
ya geography 
Wh 
said 
[| don't 


*>savs Lilv 


itis the eapit il of Connecticut 


know Wooden nutmegs, I 


eried 


1 
it. she s 


s on the bank 


I don’t knoy 


(on the Dank K 


most generally 

Dont bother with het 
L said, too mad to hold 

ing to rile you Then 

KNOW ; 

Didn't Lil give me a look, though! | 

dn't « like 

Ang lo 


know 


I just went on studying 
Agnes put 
He didn't 


Wors 


“are 


rO vd fello Vv. while 


rough his” paces 


ch to fool. The t and the best 


ou 


e could do was to put his thumb in his 


nouth and goggle his eyes at Agnes 
It hear Aunt 
YD 


hose 


was as good as a play to 
at dinner 

‘*Mammia’s little lammies! 
Miss May? | 


hough, for they are always vood 


ask, 
You 
Lily 

pa 
either, only 
} 


haps 


en good, needn't 
nd them pretty equally balanced 

s the quickest, but Angelo excels 
Not that he 

ot quite so brilliant as Lily, but per 
You find it 


In 
ienee IS SLOW, 


more pre found so, don’t you, 
Miss May 

Poor Agnes, remembering Floyd [reson 
and the blush 


ind stammer out something, I don’t know 


earth-worms, could only 


what. and I cuess she didn’t 
Well. IL can’t go over that time day by 
I did what I could, but 


ly » awful cute. 


day, you know 
it wasn’t much, Li Was S¢ 
Somehow it was never she that did things 

spilled torpedoes about, and left pins in 
but always Angelo, and 


If Lil 


chairs, and such 
there was no use scolding him. 


Have they | 


he never told, nor 


vour life on that 


sometimes F > le ssons. and more 


times sl} hen she didn’t. she 


bosh, lookin 


inocent 


Rose would come 

whirlwind, 

and seold 

ad too 


rv Angelo oft 


LiKe Mh 


S had been 


than usua 


Aone S 


opened 


\ones 
and | saw 
Lily 


anc 


, } 
SCchool-room ti 


10 


Split 


story 


lesson 


Phe Nn, 


atall 
| Kor 


come mM 


Ther 


on s 


ln 


She becan 


her French. Lil could translate 
enough when she chose, but to-day she 


didn’ 0Se So she bungled and stam 


\t 
Blondine 


and that 


t chy 


: ie ; : ay 
mered and made hash of it generally 


last she came to the sentence, 


marcha dans un petit sentier.” 


she translated, ‘‘ Blondine walked al 


ne 
smell.’ 

said Agnes, in 
But Lil 
as you ple: 
‘Well,” she 


sentir, and d 


in a little 
‘Lily 
way. 


a shocked kind 
of 


cent 


ist looked up as inno 


said, 


oesn t that 


‘haven't I just said 


mean to feel, or to 


So what ean sentier mean but a 
feel. can it And 
It alwavs 


wasnt a 


smell ? 
smell? Itecan’t mean: 
I'm sure 
did before | 


ar" 1] 
pad smel! 


petit me 


Ls 
Suppose very 


+ 


Agnes looked at her fora minute. Then 


but she broke dow n and 


The te 


she laughed on, for 


she tried to speak, 


laughed InStle id rolled down 


her cheeks, but all she 


was sobbing at the same time Then she 


just jumped up and ran out of the room. 
Lil 


me 


round and ( rinned 


It 


turned 
erin! 


she al 


such a made me mad as 


hops. 
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I said, | ing to tell Aunt Rose, thoug] Bles 
just wouldn't listen 


s Gus Law renee, trom 


she said, whe nsi 
He must have been a 


VOoOurs Upoti t} 


Palice 


vho navigated the 


teamer | 


ap and ho 


a@llily 


he seemer 
Vodest 


Ve and 


rhed at me just like that when | 
Ke Tih Wy French this morn 
scolds us awful whe 

our lessous to suit het 

LD pe nd upon it, my dear, it’s ; 

* Mrs. Severance said, nodding 
wy ‘Who sent her to you 

Mrs. Lovell, of Boston,” said Au 


It would never do to otfend /i 


\ very unreliable person,” said Mrs 
severance. : Philanthropie, you know 
ilways taking up with doubtful peopl 
Why, she is still hand and glove with t 
niece of that dreadful man with who 


| ‘ IP Se f 
t, for all she | story all Boston is ringing So unfem 


id tucked it un nine to encourage that sort of thing! 
own on it. I saw that | have no doubt that this Miss May is 


out from under her | mere adventurer.” 


remembered how she Then I just blazed out. ‘*T guess you 
from. the blackboard, | don’t know what you're talking about,” J 


There was no use try- | said. ‘If you knew she was Agnes Wy 
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Ohvinces me 





and she tooked 


Am | 


queer 


weren t 2 
we were bel 


in Monday 


but something happened be 


t 


noon bile 


e got up on deck 
there was an awful 
t 


and a clatter that you don't know 


it means seares you ‘most to death 
The 
not ting-ting, ting-ting, like it does when 

the but hard and 


was too seared to stop. Then 


on shipboard bell be yan to ring, 


half-hours, 


‘ame flying from every part ol 


For one minute it just rained 
‘} vard 


sprouted em too The Ste 


» the cabin stairs in two jumps 


made straight for the pumps 
iad for a 


rang again, and they 


Just then I caught sight o 


f 


minute or 


MAGAZINE 


un, and | grabbed A 
cing her along 
ll you t: 


egan to laugh 
What a shame 
id been warned 
vo through eve rv forti 
of accident there will 
ision 
And there “said Agnes 


were still 


Gre ?° 
is NO Tire 
ler TPs 


None at a said the captain 
n Agnes she just sat do vn o 
np, and turned so white I the 


roing to faint The captain ea 


ror she sort of sw ived over, and 


Run 
When he eaught her, though, she 


for some water, Gus 


‘If up a little, and turned a slow 


yf pink, and quivered her eyelids, 


stopped 


Miss Agnes 


choked Voice 


Dont > afraid, 
a sort of 
vou can sta 


Lones, 


kept on coming 


fo as Soon as 


‘LT am not afraid,” said 
e the pink 
* chee KS 

[ remember the distanee betwe 
moment | 


[ will not grieve y 


vhich onee for a forcot 


said ‘Believe me 
sweet heart in that Way again, 
said Agnes. 


but she just lifted up le 
th 


re Won t vou ‘i 
That was: ak: 
evelids and looked at captain, and t 
captain he started, and then looked dow 


} 
ner 


hard at 
covered 
the 
looked like a a dream, just cleaa 
dazed. He hand 
forehead once or twice, and then, all of : 


Then she jumped up 


her face with her hands and ra 


down cabin stairs. The captain | 


man 1n 
over } 


rubbed his 


sudden, he broke into a smile that flowed 
all over his face, and the tears jumped int 
his eyes, and then he just turned on his 
heel and walked away. 


Of course I asked Agnes what it al 


meant. 
The 


find mv latitude and longitude,” she said: 


captain has been helping me to 
or else I've been helping him. [’m 
ifraid, on the whole, that was the Wavy ol 
it Dreadful, wasn’t it, Gus ?” 

‘Not if he couldn't find it without you,’ 
[ said, wondering what she made such a 
fuss about that for. 

She just laughed a happy sort of little 
‘Well, he didn’t seem 


laugh, and said, 


able.” 





WxMabMa a le Terry, and we 


lazuy about on the broad 


) 
just above the locks, and pee red 
>the queer, old-fashioned vardens, 
Linto the comie summer-houses by 
vater’s edge It was not indis 
as there was no notion of any 
S privacy being studied or consid 
lin the matter of these T\ 


leaty bow 


ind blooming DANKS 
The 


me TO ¢ NyOV 


. , 
Of hollyhoek 


seemed 


Ones se 
SSLDLE Phe heaves 


ile low on purpose fi rlibors 
step over and take part in any tun 
r or at least to look over and sec 
others enjoy themselves The 
llis-work of the summer houses 
is invitingly open to outside ewazers. 
id there were little 


eps and landing 
AO" handy down 

the water's edge, 
here boat-loads of 
riends might draw 


p and make them 


Ives at home It 


d nol seem to be a 


lace where the spirit 


1 


red 


Isportever } Onl 


ie Waters Lsaw no 


ow) Of any OWE SHON 


iv Of In an outri 


er or any other 


Feratt, ‘T 


»of the old fashioned broad-bot 
ieClV-aSSuUPing mrt, highly paint 
otlded and ‘ushioned Dut 


>in the ie 


how come prett 


O SCE inand about 
Amsterdam, I alba jaunt, by 
way of Utrecht, to Arnheim, and then alone 
through Brabant on to Maastricht. Of 
course other plans were thought of and 
weighed in the seale, but the balance was 


VoL. LXIX.—No. 413.—44 


nearly to the 











vork to look up 


anvthing of 


ally We found 


ip 


Amsterdam side 


f Brabant. 


I interest, and 





{ 


Jaecol 


His trains, and 


rthe y 


attractions, 


lor a 


\ 


prepare 


Liat we Could 


ay | 


more 


She nd a 


prot 


trecht 


from the 


unin 
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had been 
COMES O 
the thiek of the racket, and 


e successful market people straved ili te 


moisten ther parched SHPIMps the d 
increased in speed and piteh We had 

I wht of staving overnight and CO 
to Arnheim early in the morning 

ind par As this row increased, Jacob was put 
s market-day communion with his time table Wi 
] 


urious Canal run could easily eateh a nice train if we start 


a kind of ed then and there, and get to Arnheim for 

c It seemed yuiet dinner, and, better still, a quiet 
ovement, and t rhy f it We bade a hurried adieu 
possibiliti 1e the gorged inn, whose flurried host 
There Vi ‘ l 3 seemed even elad to have our roon, ald 
rof it,and we sped to our waiting train, and just in 

a miraculous cateh time I should have enjoved the day 
dav before l view of the country we were soon 
speeding through. It looked in the dim 

light to be of a more varied character 
that we came past in thre early morn 
Arnheim struek me as cool and fresh 

d calm after the racket of Utreeht 
The hotel was of a different stamp, too 
It w: ike a good Hacue hotel. with 
landlord weleoming you in good sound 


Enelish, and all the servants were more 


less up to a certain maltreatment of 
Who took { ; language, sO that one could make 
hem \ good) some sort of impression on them when 


will somehow out of Dutch for the moment The hotel 





s IN HOLLAND 


to the 


Phe shops of Arnheim 


ind inviting the passer-b 
f articles of 
‘Y Saw streets ‘ePSIdeHE 
Many things | li¢ 
have remarked in some 1OUS 
of minor import If one sees 
ferent to the sple ndid b 
schauin, or quaimed by 
confectionery, or undaze 


tious and hollow jeweh 





ivhted stree 


NEW 


the latter at 


Having ceased 


thre \ mostly have 


toa high degree 


amuse or instruet ourselves in the was 
‘ 


ts of business, we had strolled 


tree-lined beside 


tong 


quiet venues 


the stretch of orna 
that 
Jacob tried to impress 
for 


~ ] 
Well 


1 


at winds through 
sudden rises to 
of among these 
and | 


PDrOSPePILYV, 


IZELIS as vlad 


and to note 
In Which they 


lal residences: but, when it was all 


nad done snot what | had come 

IV special JON eX 
Or anv envy it 
as Well have been 


We left 
and 


Lane thre 


opulence, wandered 


end of the town, down 


reets about 


iaunted st 


It was a massive loom 


came 


adorned their 


upon ib in the 
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a LO ule nit 


a ne carillon e\ 


sacred precincts were rathie 
qd odorous, aS Well as 


LIN PVESSI\ 


rand 


certalh thine tl} 
seen to mcre; 
out of all proportion to the on 
left the 


and 


HIPPEeSSTIVETLESS we 


Harrow oy 
thie 


idowed souclit 


streets, 


quare near Dy It was a fine open s} 


With borders of trees about it. and so 


good substantial old houses nothing 
that 
hight, but it was all 


well 


orhate I could make out 


hall 


open and Tre 
The 


and to-morrow we will 


and evidently kept Inarke 


are fhe 


ld here, 


a small So I 


LiCnce. 


one agree to walt 1n p 


Jacob kept apologizing for 

present desertion of the square He 

evidently disappointed with my tepid 
the 

place, for he had given me to understa 


miration of swell quarter” of 
that such a spot was his dream in case 
ever got rich (on petroleum shares, | faa 


ev). We would just get a glimpse of thi 


] 


old gateway near the square on our \ 


home The moonlight did all it could to 
silver it with a romantic shimmer, but 
didn't shimmer itself into anything very 
impressive, for all that. It had just bec 
newly painted, as I soon discovered w} 
fondly patting its rounded. sides (afte 
the manner of callow antiquaries). One 
might as well try to shake hands with: it 
‘Surely, Jacob, this is not a very old 
gateway, it looks so new and fresh.’ 
“Oh, dot’s de 
vou klof 


baint—vyou got zome on 
bot vou bet she is old, dese wate 
She is ever so many ‘ondered year old 

she’s a day ;” 
et blast 


and he blew his nasal trump 


on his cheek bandana mainsail 


and stood to his gate as if he were the 
defiant warder thereof 
“We will zee it better in de 


and vou will zay wot an old gate she is 


morning 


and den you see dar oder gateway dere 
de * Deffil’s ‘Ouse,’ and vou see if vou don't 


ZArv dot’s ole enough too Beside Ss, Thkno 


de Dethil is an ole @ate-ouse anyway, be 


cause ve alwavs been tole so 


There was no arguing with sueh con 


victions; and as it was getting rather late 


and the old boy was getting tired 


testy 


ve just strolled on home by w: 


the river, sitting down under the trees fon 


a While to give him a rest, and enjoy the 
The 


from it made the moored shipping look 


broad moon-lit) river. rising mists 


thin and weird; their twinkling lights 





ARTIST STROLLS IN HOLLAND 


In sHakY rellections oO} 


tide 


pore] 


yvourse! 


ha a con 
and 


ites began to turn s 


12, 
h bi i 








Hi 


" 





Bae | 
;is< 
= << 


DEVIL'S HOUSE, -ARNIEIM 


Window nearest 


‘Take me away, Jacob. This will! unoeceupied table by the 
serve for our first evening at Arnheim.” the street, and by ordering a few cups of 


There is nothing like a cozy, well-kept ho- coffee and a cigar you have 


tel to neutralize a tendeney to home chance to sketeh for hours 


ib Spe ndid 
unbothered., 
sickness. Qurs was most comfortable We often did this, as we got 1 refresh 
indamusing. The landlord knew Jacob ment, and shelter all at the asy 
ike a first cousin (as usual), and there ate. And the wait 
vas no lack of attention and kindness. 4 tip liim with 
Next day Was somewhat showery and collage 
blowy. Wewentout all the same, and en- | sketeh-book (in fact we were always buy 
joyed it. There are certain effects and in- | ing new sketeh-books, Abbey and I, the 


cidents out in the rain that one never sees Dutch paper Is so enticing and cheayp), 








ae * ain 
ee 


Clove ell 





WET SUNDAY AT ARNHEIM 


[ stood by the window of the shop to bewan to suspect, also, some dreadful flas] 


ton a passer-by The obliging book of humor in the by cone builder of. the 


er offered me oa chair, and [ sat in) house in thus making him support h 


vindow bay all afternoon, and half character of areh fiend. Anyway, jok« 


at book, and bought a few more or no, there they were, the poor devils 
a davs are the best for going into a) and had been for centuries, grinning un 
crowded Duteh market-place. A railway der their load of ponderous arch for thei 
Isa lovely place too, to eateh the sins The wood people of the town wer 

of costume and character; in no way disposed to treat the efligies 

ind stand about at your merey, with scorn or contumely; in fact, they 

for their trains. One has only to) had given them every kindly care that 

get acornerseatand his back well jammed images could expect. Each long-enduring 
in a corner, so that he ean’t be overlook- demon had just had the fresh ointment 
ed, and, my word for it, there is good sport of healing putty Jammed into his gaping 
to be had wounds and cracks, and his parehed and 
The evil-reput l.grim ‘* Devil's House” sealing hide treated to a salve of fawn 
stands in the square just back of the ca- colored paint; and both the devils and 
thedral vas prepared with my most the archway, and even the whole house 
svinpathetic si ler, after all the tale front, shone again from the effects of that 
| | We had come upon it) restoring agency. I stood under the porch 
unawares to me, and | found myself walk- and sketched it and various other things, 
and out under the archway trving and managed to imprint a large bloteh of 

“over the way. and be out) fresh fawn-color on my shoulder, and 

it finished, | began to) that was about all the awful impression 


for the first time, and [) the house of the demons made on me. It 
o suspect that the huge, hide- has a long and grisly history. IL went 
“the “Smortal enemy.” intoit no further than the various guide 

ass of overhanging doo books could take me It seemed veiled 
‘ked horned head, and grin- in more mystery than I had time or de 
‘nte suffering, rather than sire to fathom just then. I shall always 

ht the average child of think pleasantly of the awful house, on ae 


l¢ 


ireh- fiend” himself I count of its kindly sheltering archway, so 





amo 


’S from Tar-ol 


too Conve 


angved 


ana 


HoOrimie 


sor sad gr 
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Nvmegen Perhaps 


rethark these thi 


condition of 


nad, | micht Say 


were laying 

, 
and bili iy pow cle Y to 
s and ramparts of the 


and towers and gatewavs 


vere disappearing in dust and n 


re toppling over their ancient 


{ ] \ ] 
caefrenses incwo the weedy aite 


in the Stray holes with 


bbish to give it consisteney 


id then smoothing it all nic 
ixurious couch near | down and planting wispy trees and _ set 


1] 4] 
il 


tched the twink Ing out some chilly iron seats, and { 


shoes, ingled | tering their stupid but honest souls wi 
the idea that the new boulevard they 
making would break the 
to the modernizing burghers of Arnheim 
Sudden- | Bois-le-Due 
' that It was a splendid day for fleeting etfeet 
of light and shade, for wind-blown move 
ment and unstudied action. How the 
vivid umbrellas were fluttered about. and 
ices shout- |) the beribboned caps and gay kerehiefs 
out the word n | flapped in the breeze! and how jolly and 
NEEK-o-laar! | good-natured they all were!—not a littl 


maddened air all 


tangled and battered and hieh-tinted aft 
seemed | er their week's hilarity, some few of them, 
coat | but still even these seemed to have a @ood 
stock of endurance left Whenever the 

pulse of revelry was likely to beat a little 

slowly there was always ready a fresh in 

thux of vy blood to be let into the veins 

fun The train we came by was brim 
ming over with a merry crowd from the 

country round, eager to let out its rich 

pent-up animal spirits wherever 

need be, ‘ape the revels might seem to lae The re 
table midnight | freshment booths were full: there was not 
un to Bois-le-Due much noise: every one seemed quietly 


doing quite all my | laying in a supply of ** motive power” for 


tv to Arnheim, for IT had heard that t] the midnight fandango, or to repair the 


surrounding country 1s Slupiy a hehtf lost tissue wasted in the whirling fray of 
| consoled my conscience Ww i the previous night. The choices spirits 
nem Do this place another ‘earlier | of Arnheim and the roistering lads and 
And then \ ral LASSES of Bois le Due had evidently come 

ind trained off t : \ in force to dance for the palm of endur 

aS not very far, Dut 1t| ance with what was left of the revellers 

ds of miles away in differ- | of Nymegen. There was a fine touch of 

the old tire of mediwval rivalry of town 


ter and people 
1 oe 
Aly 


he same form and prim- | and town in it a but it was rather sad 
otion to stareh and! and sinful on the whole I felt as if I 


» clothes-brush and | had gone knowingly out of my way from 
N 














peaceful, quiet, prim Arnheim on purpose 
The 


ould well make to any outraged sense 


to be 


YOPLLeby 


nodest amount of shocked cur 


went 


nein 


fter that 


s 


to 


hoeked. only COMCESSION | 


was to get out of the thick 


ie revellers as soon as | had satistied a 


We 
for 


LOSILN 
an 
the 


the 


excellent 
Hotel 


landlord 


and quiet place 


> > » 4+ »| 
Bogwia hn the market 


Speaking excelent 


we strolled around the outer 


best 


nota 


this 


ana so 
SQMUAaAPEeS 
iresqiu 


port 


OLS 


parts 


tree 


We. 


shaded s 
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tsight’ looking over miles of lev 
old 
rather cood 


We sat 


tower, and 


laced country. There is 
hill of 


evenerally picturesque, 


an 
ver on this 
venient bench by 
the river 
Nyvmegen was seemingly rich 


the 


ook down upon tree-shaded 
and town 
in parks and gardens, and the whole pan 
was warmed 


orama and gilded with the 


The 


distant hum of the fair seemed like the buzz 


bronzed tones of the October foliage 
of some great hive of bees, and it was far 
more restful. There was a certain sense 
enchantment being lent to the murmur of 
the far-off throng by the wide intervening 
There 
vas a promise of something to note down 
DY the river-side, where a couple of large 
erry 
the 

the 

the 


stretch of russet-leaved tree-tops. 


boats were plying to and fro from 
with 
We 
about it. 


other shore revellers for 
way to 
Naturally the 
boats were not things to enjoy, but the 
many of 


[ regretted to note 


more 
kermesse wended our 
river to see 
passengers 
treat 

already 


were, them, a rare 


had 


‘treated, and not wisely, 


that a few 
been 
but too well. They were all happy, how 
ever, and good-tempered even to a fault, if 
one may find a slight error in their ways. 

The Duteh so genial and industri 
ous and ** decent” generally, that one can 
afford to come upon a kermesse, especial 


are 


ly if he goes out of his way to it now and 
then, and look at the jovial side of their 
picturesque carouse, much as Teniers and 
Brouwer did. 

The ferry amused us until it was time 
ramble 


to over to the station, along the 


sad line where the ancient donjons and 
ramparts were grovelling in the fosse 
before the coming steam tram and the as 
phalted promenade. The train had just 
arrived from some near-by town, gorged 


with jubilant kermessers, and as they 
streamed out of the station and went pran 
cing townward, [ was tempted to chant 


with the old eynie in the comie opera: 


rmngs on ¢ imp, 


death 
It was a ride to Bois-le-Due, or 
you might say if a na 
at the Golden Lion 
‘dobbl dote.”’ 


would 


quiet 
s’ Boseh.”’ 
W te 


in time for its * 


as 


arrived 


tive 


just 


as Jacob 


fondly hoped we That worthy 


had not been enjoving the day at all. I 
fancy that DV 


dint of showing the ker 


messe to the wandering tourist too oft 
he was getting aweary of it himself 

Although a quiet place is usually era 
ful after the turmoil of a fair, I must s 
that Bois-le-Due is too much of a chang 
The silent chureh-yard would not. se 
very cold and lonesome after an hou 
two of the chill, stagnant, lifeless air t 
hung over and about us on that sad, er 
some evening. 

The squeak of the fiddles and the oe 
eral racket still sung in my ears; perha 
I should have been glad of the buzzii 
echo, as it kept my thoughts from bei 
loaded down by the all-prevailing gloo 
of the ancient inn. It was old enoue 
but it had been robbed of all the chan 
that comes of antiquity. It was a senil: 
weak old inn, with foolish stairways ai 
doddering dim passages, clean enough ai 
tolerably well kept, and the people sufi 
ciently willing and attentive; enough « 
everything except the charm thatshould ¢ 
with its *‘ period.” When the sad, seriou 
table (hoéte had run its courses, the cd 
pressed guests produced their damp rer 
cigars and favored us with a 
stifle of acrid smoke. 


genero 

They meant it a 

kindly and socially enough, but we di 
not care to join in the general reek. — T! 

chill outside air was as near the point o 
complete saturation as the rain - gaugy 
would go without a deluge; however, w« 
ventured out into it for a change of at 
mosphere. There brilliant cafe 
open, and in there we turned to take ou 
coffee, and to see such life as might be 
stirring. 


Was a 


The waiter, as a delicate com 
pliment to me, brought a London paper 
weeks old. I read it all with an approach 
We then sought our chilly 
had had the happy fore 
thought to order a fire in the great ram 
bling and we opened thie 
door it was worth anything as a cheering 
surprise. 


to wild joy. 
inn. Jacob 


bedroom, as 
We sat down before it for an 
hour or two, and Jacob actually warmed 
to himself again, and told me a few 


* bon 
ny chokes” as a pleasant wind-up to the 
dreary evening. 

The next day was a kind of market-day 
for butter and eggs and other good thing's 
from the fat farms about. The sun was 
dispersing the clinging mists, and things 
generally were emerging from the chill 
dullness. The alive with 
movement and color, and pleasant with 
busy chatter. 


streets were 


Jacob was beaming as 


brightly as the rosy morn itself. He had 
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rvered that our host was uncle to a 


sin’s brother-in-law, or some such in 
ved kin and kind, and we were to hav 

little 
ite room ‘‘as will mek your eve wot 


1 a breakfast to ourselves in a 


HOLLAND 


709 


fine positive reds and blues. They are, 


{ 


perhaps, inordinately vain of their great 


spreading lace caps (and often is the lace 


of cood old ‘pomnt” and their long pend 


ent ear-rings flashing in the sun; their 


OLD GATEWAY, NYMEGEN 


ter.’ We would just take a turn around 
Would I go and see 
the pigs or the butter? I thought the lat 
ter might best suit the dainty whims of 
our early morning appetite for savor and 


the market square. 


S iggestiveness of color. Besides, it was 
farther away, and would give us more of 
a trot. It turned out to be the freshest, 
crispest, dewiest-looking array of the fat 
o the land that we could well see any 
There of brilliantly 
clear pink and-white complexioned dames 
and damsels with great flat baskets of gold 
en butter, the deftly patted and stamped 
rolls just peeping out of the neatly folded 
snowy napkins, and all cooled on beds of 
More flat baskets of 
new-laid ewas, so new that the shells look 
ed the mat-color of a white rose 


where. were rows 


fresh green leaves. 


The market women were mostly inside 
the market proper, but many were out- 
doors under great tent-like umbrellas of 


fat pink hands, folded patiently over the 
handles of the baskets, are ringed heavily 


Wide 


with wide hoops of barbarie cold 


necklets of coral or deep garnets are clasp 


ed about the 


often set with precious stones, 


throat with archaic clasps, 
Many of 
them had brushed the morning dew from 
the fields tramping here with the produce 
of their snug farms. They were all bright 


eved and merry and strong, and all too 


much engaged, [ found, with the serious 
pursuit of selling butter or eggs to mind 
being sketched in the least 

What a different 
from last evening, and what another sight 
! It was 
atter a 
room * little 
fast,” which was really a picture of spark 
ling freshness after the stodgy table Théte 
of the night back to the 
Somehow the first 


looking Bois-le-Due 


after yesterday's revel 
breath ot 


IKE a 


pure crisp stifling 


ur 


After the promised break 


berore, we 


went 


butter market again 
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odd corner of the 


market 
hie shape ( odds 


* dejeeted rubbish 


fully sorted over by 
and 


1] 
Shall experts, 


vas nothi even for the most 


and ding be bric-a 
“AC There 


booming of the many church bells every 


con 


Sinner in 


was much clanging and 


few minutes, which reminded us that the 


splendid old cathedral was far better worth 


our seeing than the turmoil of the butter 


: } 
market I remembered that we were in the 


thick of the cream of Catholic Hol 


Brabant 


very 


land, in the capital of itself, 
stronghold of 
All through 


churches 


Wavs been the 
uth in the Netherlands. 
Holland the 


cathedrals are generally the most 


Which Nas a 
the | 
Protestant creat 


and 
bare and uninviting temples that one can 
imagine, but here they seem living, fer 
Is ho mistaking the 
faith 


side, Whether one be 


things There 


spirit of devotion 


Vent 


and earnest one 


sees mere on every 


There is al Vays some 
hear, and generally 


jue and impressive in 


ceremonial to set It Vas 
pleasant wandering in and out as one list 
ed; the great 


Ineine to 


baize-covered door was al 


Q and fro, and erowds 


} 


indered in and out as if the church was 
itself 


In size and 


hit 
part of the highway The chureh 
Is one of the most important 
architectural claims of any of those of the 


Net} It is 


enurches go, belng 


old, as 
fif 


looks SO erumbled 


not so 
built 
but it 


erlands very 


| 
In the early 


teenth century, 


and mumbled by nibbling Time that one 


would not be surprised except judging 


from its style) to hear that it was many 


of which it is 


The stone 


hundreds older 


built is so soft and sandy that it seems 
blast of 


: > 
evood bits of 


po wind 


vdering away at every 


[hie re are some wood 


very 


ind stone carving inside, but there, too, 


eradually being dusted away 


e® stone is 
very action of the air upon it 


» were thronging 


took mv interest almost entirely 


from the building itself. They went 


the 
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thout their devotions as if they Cave 
vhole being up to what they were do 
out t lighted fans 


the thn 


he dimly 


POUR 


musky incense and 


singing voices and deep o1 
S into the 
We 
place 


Wel 


SUNY alr again 


wandered out toward a par 


and sat under the tall trees, 


on part of the old battlements « 
the 
miles. It 
swampy too, of it 
and that of the. 
months of the year it be like a 
lake, entirely 
It was then fairly dried up, arn 


manding a sweep ol SUPPOLLLL 


country for WAN 
Waste, most 


watery for many 
will 
shallow surrounding 
town. 
hear they have done much to drain it 
late It was all very pictures: 
of po 


a joy to the soul abo 


urs. 


vo 


and agreeable in’ arrangement 
canal, and river 
fears of malaria. There are some gov 
old gateways and parts of the old d 
fenses still standing, and I really fan 
that as yet they are unthreatened y 
The town-hall is a 


worthy edifice, with no direct claims « 


improvement. Lor 
our gratitude for anything in the way « 
delightful architecture. 

We turned off from the mart down to 

There Was a Lor 
and. tratfie 
Bois-le-Due is not a 
evidently. We 


seat for a while to wateh the unloading o 


long tree-lined quay. 


show of movement up 


down ‘dead city 


sat down on a. shad 


a brick barge. This work was being don 
by a gang of about twenty lusty wome 

They had to run up and down a rath 

steep incline from the low-laden boat to 
top of the high embankment with a 
bricks that would 
many astevedore. They did not seem to 


the 


creel of have winded 


mind it; they even wasted their usefu 
breath in superfluous laughter and chat 
ter; their rosy faces were smirched with 
the inharmonious raw reds of brick dust 
was allowed to 
They 


were too busy to wish to look on, or even 


but they were happy. I 
sketch them in peace, for a wonder. 


to shy a section of brick in our direction 
It was a scene of picturesque and often 
statuesque poses of strong, striking, but 
mostly unlovely movements. 

Ifa Watteau nymph could come to life 
and step from her sylvan groves in her 
slow of satin and snow of filmy lace to 
this scene, how her peach-and-cream flesh 
would shudder, her arched eyebrows and 
her violet eyes hide behind her azure fan, 


when she heard that these were but low- 
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the inevitable moder 
bonnet 
of 
head-gear, of cou 
but the head-gear 
itself was lovely, gr 


stuek on 


top her nation 


filigree gold pendant 


hanging from 1 





A WAY-SIDI 


CROSS. 


lier sisters of her own race! 


And yet, f 
preture could be painted of this 
I saw it, how well it would hang 
vood Watteau! 


be side as 


a Worthy 
SCeHe as 
Ne: ; 

They would only 
be characters in the ‘La 


Cig 


same old fable, 


: : are 
ale et la Fourmi 


There was much in Bois-le-Due to tempt 


me to stay longer, but there 


still 
attraction toward distant Maas 
We there 
fore took the early train next day, and the 
slow—though, for the matter of that, the 
Holland leaves nothing 
to desire in the way of quiet deliberation. 


Was 
stronger 


tricht to te mpl me onward 


express itself in 
The ordinary slow train had for me two 
advantages: it would stop at nearly every 


1 could 


Was cheaper, and consequently 


station, and look about me; be 


sides, it 


better filled with the people of the coun 


try We nearly alWayvs went second or 


third Class for thus veryv reason, and were 


uWays In certain respects the better for it 


at least I found mv note book the fuller 


for if In our second-class compartment 


on that day there was a delightful old 


COUPLE 


She in full Holland bravery, with 


golden bosses at 


ther temple, and 
broad blade of chas« 
gold set with sero 
of brilliants went the forehen 
and over it all a flowing cap of old Flen 
Ish 


across 
lace. Jacob engaged them in swe: 
converse, as usual, and in no time the 
were interchanging snuff and on the bes 
of terms. I was incidentally referred | 
by him, and my calling explained, an 
embroidered with romance and mystery 
no doubt. We all got on delightfully to 
gether, and it ended in our being both in 
vited to come and stay with them in Nort 
Holland for a few days, and they woul 
show us the biggest dairy - farm in the 
country. that they ha 
been on a visit to a married daughter a 
Bois-le-Due, and it was the first time the 
old lady had ever been so far from hom 
She furthermore declared that it would b 
about her last trip, as she did not care for 


Jacob elicited 


strange countries or ways. 

I was missing something of the country 
through my interest in our fellow-travel 
lers. Occasionally, however, I would lool 
out, but there would be little of marke: 
variation from the usual Dutch landscape 


to note. The cottages were not so tloun 
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or the land itself quite so fat and 
the but it 


sant and tidy The fields were tilled 


e, as best, was all very 


women, of course, 


workers, mostly 
ne, delving, harrowing, weed - burn 
manure-spreading, cutting cabbages, 
We waited for 


station L for 


nto 


sacking the potatoes 


sod two hours at a way 


to note its name I struck out 


ountry roads, and made a few notes of 


isty field hands who lend themselves 


asily and well to the sketcher’s needs 


landscape itself was here rather more 
lan, orevenh French, in character than 
teh; the white cottages with the 
tehed roofs, the tall trees with 


tuft of sparse foliage atop, the shapes 


low 
WISPV 
colors of the distant church towers 
spires, the blue blouses of the men, 
close caps of the women and chil 
vere vood enough, but not quite 


Holland The 


nes and ealvaire Ss told of 


Wily side 


a differ 


MANY 


race and faith in the strong ascend 
The closely shaven parish priest 
alone the 


s no infrequent figure 


d, listening to the plaints of the 
or. 
futfy 


viving spiritual comfort, patting 
heads of the children, and 
gy on his various village duties 
We always had a cheery return of our 
from them, and any in 


chat Kreneh 


Lhig 


(,ood day” 
rmation or pleasant inh 
il 
keteh of a little maid, down on her 


we might desire L was makine 


ees cutting herbs for the rabbits at 


the 
on the seene, and took an interest in 
as to bid 


Ome, when eood cure strayed 


proceeding, even so far 
e maid to keep a little quiet, 
ould have favored us with her family 
He pointed 


and he 


story if Thad had time 
suit his chureh spire from among a 
knot of roofs straggling up a sandy 
the I 

‘to go back some day 


il 
i 


minence in middle distance. 


nade a mem... 


O Investigate that village. looked 
so filled with possibilities in sketching 
matter. We had many cl of 
scene on that day. It all 
smiling landscape and rich teeming 


ields. We passed by of 


ind swamp, stunted forests of dwarf 


anges 
Was not 


miles bog 
ireh and seraggy pine, and acres of 
rich peat land, with groups of the dig 
the trenches, 
f they 


graves. 


laboring in blaek 


cers 
were diggine 


They were 


and looking as i 


SO 


many 
without a 


Ss } pV 


certain lmpressiveness, 


not 


SIN HOLLAND 7138 


1th Uhhe Waning 
the 


toward 


such scenes especrally 


CrOWS 
the 
I 


he alternoon, just as 
their Ww 
The 


and 


} 
were Wendling ay 


scragey wood streeline lines o 
s their rasping bron 


th the 


flapping Ine 
lines 


\W La 


ib 


well 
f the 


over-the 


note accorded Wi 


chial 

color note oO 

arrived at Wyk, the 

urb of Maastricht, j isl 
It 


of seeing the finely varied outlines of the 


and the pieture, 


river s 


as the sum was vo 


rave us the kindly chanee 


Ing down 


under the enhanced value of 
etfect As 
over the MWiaSSIVE old stone be ave 


of the 


ancient city 


an evening we turned to 


‘relative values” 


Tring 


all the al 


town with its e of belfries 


and pinnacles, its rambling roofs 


serolly weathereoeks cutting sharp agains 


the twilight The old town itself 


sky 
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dim and blurred with hazy smoke, was re 
flected in the tawny stream that runs past 
it I had not much time to admire it. A 
hotel omnibus conductor, chilled with 
waiting at the station, is usually impelled 
vith a strong desire to show the unexpect 
ed guests to his hotel landlady as soon as 
possible It did not take us lone to see 
our rooms, order a late dinner, and rush 
out again to see the last of the rosy light 


before it faded to ashen gray among the 


roots and Spires of the old capital of Lem 
We first sought the great square 
to 


commenced in the days of the Roman oe 


} 
burg 


to see the cathedral, said have been 


cupation. The ponderous masses of crum 
bling stone forming the bulk of the strue 
ture were built in the fashion of that time, 
but it looks more like a great work of de 
fense, a citadel rather than a chureh. The 
late additions to it, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, are those that give it its 
ecclesiastical character. On the wide open 
square, lined with spreading shade trees, 
are held the fairs and kermesse revels. It 
was at one time the cathedral cemetery, 
but many years ago they auietly flagged 
the dead over with their own grave-stones, 
and made the place what it is. Here the 
old medieval pageants and processions 
occurred, and here during the days of 
conflicting creeds and faiths did ‘‘ Chris 


tians burn each other, quite persuaded 


werfiseatwe Opt tte yee 


Poem 


ie 
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that the apostles would have done as ¢/ 
did.” 

The old town is far more German 4 
Flemish in its architectural features t] 
Duteh. 
Hollanders in cleanliness and other ¢ 


The people are far behind 
qualities. The outside views of the to 
the old walls and the gardens strayi 
down to the river, the quaint shippir 
and all that, are quite worth going to si 
The old churches, and the one old 

as Helpoort,” very pictu 
but, for all that it has to show 


called are 
esque 5 
strictly Dutch character, the sketehe 
that direction had better keep to Haarlen 
Middelburg, and Dordrecht. For all t 
combined good qualities of a fine old Net 
erlandish town, such as churches, hous« 
shipping, people, and country round abo 

I should say that Dordrecht would ta 
the medal. I fain would have gone thi 
again on my Way home, for at last T hear 
of my long straying companion of las 
vear as being there amone a set of hard 
sketchers stopping at the ‘* White Nag 
But my own time was up, and I made thi 
interesting bit of country between Maas 
tricht and Flushing a sacrifice to my need 
[ parted with the faithfu 
Jacob at Roosendaal. It was all I could do 
to prevent him from straying with me dow) 
to Flushing—**to mek shoor you kitz di 
right boat.” 


to be at home. 
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KING'S ( 


time when ‘God Save 


{prec oer a 


the Kine” was the national anthem for 


\merica as well as England Then came 
** Hail Columbia The 


change was reflected directly in that home 


the change to 


of learning which is now taking its proper 
ace in New York as the metropolitan 
Until 1784, ‘‘C 
is the collece men now shout it. 


iniversity. o-l-u-m-b-i-a,”” 
was called 
King’s College, a name which it shared 
vith an older sister in old England, whose 
lovely chapel is one of the fairest sights 
on the banks of the quiet Cam. A younge 
sister of the same name stands on the shore 
or 


and is, 


a busier stream. the Strand, London, 


in its modest way, also a metro 


politan university. 


Vou. LXIX.—No. 413.—45 


TEACHING 


OLLEG IK 


The earliest mention of King’s ¢ ‘ollege 
New York, 


Trinity Chureh in the vear 1703, 


is to be found in the records of 
when the 
rector and wardens were directed to wait 
upon Lord Cornbury, then Governor of 


of New York, 


King’s Farme,” 


what 


veste d 


to KNOW 
then 
in Trinity Church, had been intended 


the Provinee 
part of *‘ the 
for 
the propose d colle ce 

The answer does not appear and no 
thing seems to have been done till 1746 
the 


sum of £2250 by a public lottery for this 


when an act was passed ‘for raising 


colony 9 for the encourage ment of le arning, 


and toward the founding of a college 


By 1751, £3443 18s. had 


been collected for the « xpenses ofa college: 


within the same 
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Portis led film finally 
DOOK which ea ised his CONN 
KM piscopacy. His enforced ve 
mngland for the purpose oO 

ordained brought hhithh Into coy 
most cultivated of the | 
lish clergy, and their letters, st 


tant, show the ve ry high esteen 
regard they entertained for hin 
Returning after an absenee of 
months, he settled down to his pa 
work, Hlis two sons were bor: 
1727 and 1731. Wishing them t 
thoroughly edueated, he conclu 
to educate them himself, and for thi 
advantage, as well as his own, he to 
al 
tlemen of New York and Alban 
At the age of thirteen each of his si 


was admitted to Yale College 


so as pupils the sons of several o 


Though earnestly besought by 1 
founders of Kine’s College, Dr. Jolu 
son Was very loath, much as he love 
colleges and college life, to leave t 
literary ease and calm repose of hi 
rural parish for the turmoil of a gr 
city and the vieinity of the smal 


SAMUEL JOHNSON The dread of this disease was its 


1-po 


disease with the worthy gentlemat 

and seems almost ludierous to us « 

the charter | to-day, who forget what a dreadful scours 
Lane y, the) this was in the early days of New You 
His corre spondence is so full of small-po 

SOn WAS : that his very letters seem to need vaccin 
remarka ion. Thesmall pox seems to have know 


dered an ex his weakness, and to have followed him 


COMMUN More 


ie undertaking 


pressed wh all econeerned declared t 


ble 
Born 1th hie would aces pl the pre side ney the Vwou 


il unles 


fourteen entirely abandon the enterprise, he vielde« 
Meanwhile the projectors of the college 
had been fiercely assailed by those 
were hostile to the Episcopal Chureh, o 
he ground that they were about to sa 
the public good to that of a seet 
The charter of Kine’s Colleze ma 
he best possible reply to this cha 
sectarianism by placing Qnong 
governors ministers of tl I 


Dutch, the Lutheran 


ant, and the Pres] 


at the sug 
senior minister of the Reforme: 


‘hurch, establishing a professor iu 


\ according to the doctrines of that 





KING’S COLLEGI 


cular Tenets 
President Jolinson 
tisement Ih the New 
3, 1754, said Ward,” bou 
Murray street 


] 


Ss, and } 
North River on condition tl 
dent should alwavs be a men 


ssons, Pra rh ul of the Liturg Episcopal Church, and 


that 
e Chureh as 
of the Holy 


creed on by 


prayers shou d be drawn from 
book d | if conside ration 
thre ten s igs, and an ann 
eXp pepper 


ot Worship, ont 


or Guardians sha 


n this same advert 


ul 


ion is named 
per quarter. As ] 
worth about one 
his would be about $4 25, making tl 
»annual charge about S17 The sal 
of the president wi vy a Trinity 
ivch made hi assistant minister 


duties 


7th of July, 1754, the 


president might have been 


vestry-room in the school-house 


to Trinity Church, teaching 
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ipreme Court Be college building in the skirts of the eity 
rovernors, the on the land e@ranted 


and the lirst 


by Trinity Cln 
hour 


hure 


crentiemen had 
Joseph Murray, Henry 
James De | 


stone, with a suitable inser 
on was laid on the 23d of August, 175 
the Governor, Sir Charles Hardy 


Joseph iff 


slhicey 1 
SO) old St ecaptlain WhO next ve 
urd: Lispen mde Rear-Admiral 


calime frst to the 


ae 
of the > , W he 


PDrovines 


he names of 


the enemies 

stepson of he college tried hard to win him over 
‘decided in its favor, and emphas 
his decision by presenting to it £500 
In November, 1755, President Jolson 
son went to En 


dane d and Mr 


voun@ver Vland to. be 
Leonard Cutting 
iate of Eton and of Oxford. 


as tutor 


>) 


a grad 
Josey took his plac 
In September following, Pres 


Johnson terrible 4 


Phey held 
and June dent received the 1eE Vi 
mwso familiar of his son’s death pox im Lo. 


that disease 


Dy small 
ed to build 


for don, and the 
me house ISU feet New York 
presented With ter LHe 


lected that whie 


appearance of 
city. drove 


left*the tl 


him to Westehes 


lrty pupils in the three 
classes in charge of Mr. Cuttine. to whom 


Mr. Daniel Treadwell, a graduate of Har 


Si 8] 
‘upola Was long sur 
copper crow) st to be vard College ant 
f Columbia College of Professor of Mathematies 
and Natural Philosophy 


was added as an assist 
vith the title 
ho, under the 


The president's enemy did not desert hit 


ven in hisrural retreat 


forin Mareh, 175s 

he wrote, with grim humor, to his son 
yvonng fellows here 
1-}ON 


purposely 
SO Tt lh. that I beli 


safer here t] 


take the 
lit =1S2 


professor, | 


r-stone was preserved, and is now ear 
imbedded in the wall of the college « hape 





KING’S COLLEGE 


Od Stati 


MIS Gane 


IpPpPearahnce 
domestic 2 
york to prep 
orad lating ¢ 
and the two tutors 
Vé ll, with ele vel o 


adinitted Lo the deore 


Phe second Commence 
in 1750, was me 
tudent being 

Bachelor of Arts 

is Townsend mus 
the records of the 
nt remarks about 
OLS vho bewan the 
but afterward left 

me itis said that °° 1 

nt to Philadelph 

that ‘S about the m 

r he went into the a 

* alter thre 
ndise’; of another 


» vears he went priv 


Huyus CoLteci RECKHUB dicti- Regio Diplom: = 


-ate eonftituti jn Monorem DEIOMate m 
‘Ecclefia Reig, Dublice Emolumentum pri 


i= 


mum hune Lafidem pofuit Virprecel! ae 
fsimusCAROLUS HARDY Eques Auratus 
huyus Provincia Prefectus dicnifsimus Auct 


die 23°An Dom MDCCI VI 


INSCRIL IN ON CORNER-STONE OF KIN 
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( , i 
t fa t¢ Ot thre small pox 
} \ ‘ ( eaded ¢ SCUSE Se] ed 
‘ ) i ( Te) i <> his 
er Loss stenead the ex 
on o lis der On to ve 
) \fter reluct 
( Ss i 1 Lo the ov 
. Py earl 1 Oh OF 
much WoO?) in iccord 
{ er thab then Visl 
\t t 1 } eting il hieh Dn 
Hnsols 1 i is announced, a 
lopted for he establishment 
} yyy Mol ibn Connection With 
Co na opened not lon 
] r t ( iree: of Mer Mat 
(‘us of Charlestown, Mass 
e 12th of April, 1763, the Rev 
es Cooper, be ow of Queen's College, 
ora is chosen president Of the eco 
tl] s then only twentv-eigh 
s of e, but had been highly reeom 
led Arehbishop of Canter 
vy thought of by President 
son, and had been for a vear Profess 
Moral Philosophy in the college 
? 1768, the trustees 
] | ta letter of thanks be wrote 
| t H William Pitt for his gen 


proportionate 


ho 


MONTHLY 





M 


iranda half for dinner, and 





AG AZINE 





erous Donation to the College 
the Regard he expresses f 
Institution and the Interes 


America in General, and hope 


he will continue the same o 













In this ve real 
vere carelully m 
dered “San habitation to be 
S oned to each st vce 


college 





SUPINE S 


second 


or adequate ( 


YOeCrCISECS 


W 


Nhallv expulsion thin to 


davs of 


teen his entranes 
proper Aeademical Habit") 
be procured ith Nici he st 


albwavs appear 


heave Tron thre 





tors 


ul 


ier thre 


Shillings for thr 


and sO Ib proportion 


quate e 


YerCISes 


dent must attend morning and 


evening prayers in the college 
also 


and public 


Dry 


worship on thi 
Lord's under penalty o 
four pence Tor ¢ Ch) OMISSION, O} 


exercise 





an hour were allowed for breakfast, an 


fromeven 

ing pravers to bed-time for recreation 
The money from fines is to be spent i 
books to reward the diligent Pardiness 
at studving time” shall bring a fine of 
two Pence for the first half-hour,” four 
for the second ete The outer wates are 
to be locked at 10 P.M. in Summer and 9 in 


vinter 6: 


oming in after this shal 


| bring 


i fine of sixpence for the first hour, one 

iilling for the second, ete Getting 
through the college fenee or over it shall 
bring the same penalties 


In 1764 


the ex 
in the 
th 
vial 
atlia 


} 


. wiere., 


cit 


noble lind 


: — 1 
’ tp 
sheitered from: the 


randy 


around 


Ja lightning-rod was placed upon 


probably the ft ever erected 


vy. Orders were also given in 


is vear to plant trees near the college, 
from this time must have dated those 


rOSsSe SO 


ens and syeamores that 
College 


the Green, and 


SUMNer SUL SO Mans 


cenerations of students 


The 


firs 


t mention of any music at Com 


mencement is in 1765 


In 


| ind 


the province 


1767, twenty-four thousand acres of 
were granted to Kine’s College by 


This princely gift was un 








partis 


GPOUSE dl 


York Hospital 


meanors. alias Bl 


preserved in the 


commenced , 
April 24, 1775 


tthe 


, and 


1 foul 


rion 


term.” 


In 1774, it was ordered that no more 
se ; ; : 
Md Should be used as fuel, coal taking 


piace 


The most distinguished student of 
1o's College, Alexander Hamilton. ma 


culated in 1774 At that time all men’ 


} 


as were de ( ply 


stion of tl 


sided 





che WT fe 
Vi Md Pe > 
uy. 


er an English slip of war 


in which soon 
fterward he sailed 


for England.” 
Six days after his escape, the Rev. Ben 
jamin Moore, an alumnus of the colleg 


as appointed Praeses pro tempoi Ow 
» reniain ing to the state of affairs there 
id during the night tol public 


Commencement 
hie Kingfish Bachelor of 


Was ho 
~ but the de: 
mm DbOaAra ft 


cree of 
Arts was conferred on seven 
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that of Master of Arts on \ 
ni ot the collec and eight students 
e admitted 


in the 6th of April 


isurel 


1776 
to the tre of t 
ybert Benson, and 
number OF mien 
Committee ty.’ 
to prepare ends 
for the reception of 


ba 


the col 
i Lnoestab 


Phe 
COVeErNOrs 

her eu v tl 
wamin FL Butler, 


the front 


the 
ithin six days 


The students 


vere consequently La hig 
Vv the Hon. Ber 
rs 


tood for so many vea 
Ol 1} New York ban 
institution on the 


pS 
versed, the library and apparatus were 
whos 


sited in the City Hall, or elsewhere 


thenceforth 


The intlu 


rank 
literary 


{ the college edifice was 

oted to military purposes until the ar- ence of t] 

By them it was used erofttheState was ti v wonderful : 
hol >of students 


charact 
for though the 
to 1775 


il of the British. 


‘Vv prison 


v military 

crossed to New York on Sund Av, educated in the coll ¢ 
l : but one hundred, many ; m attained 
t distineti 


LS. 2706 On Saturd: 


Chev 
nber 2l, a g t fire broke out ;: to the h mb in them respect 
the Battery ive professions and in publie life 


ptember 


and race d from 


\ HOME MALY KINS 
workil party in their canvas overal 
s and SHOVE s Ol thei Ss! 
a smart hussar orderly 


¥ is : r sunny morning, one 
those rare Enelish summer days peace pric KK 
broken with crosses th 

trapped 


the road 


and calm, the blue sky 
casting their shad PLIST) 


his 


} 
OUAGS ¢ 
eovered hills trapping 

Ul hum of 


ecy, Grilting « 
trots by 


s on the purple heather 
tawny sandy valleys, and by the ey 
rht and shade | the schoolhouse 


leh 
vs of quarters of some 


{ 
Masses OT | 


changing 
ding even to the monotonous ro 
mwhe huts and vellow bric < Darracks ol] 
¢ of color and 
There is little stir- the flower 


and in 
thi officers’ houses 
beds Pass 


\ldershot camp some ! 
pieturesque 

straight side streets running | and well-trimimed hedges of 
~and lined roll 


the 


the 
les with our road 
‘ows of huts, intersecting each G 
her with the regularity of the squares "some boating man 
i checker-board, as it is the hour of * the smooth classy 
his red 
Dow 


1] and the troops are out on the parades 
r off at muske ry drill, and we can hear 
mw and then the far-off reports of their 


les or the distant 


t 
HLASSES ©O 


inst dark 
md on its ed 


blare 

hind the white tents eaming brig 

the sunlight away over under Peak 

some troops are lying under noondav me 
ad Cort 


from the 


Hill, where 
f dust ri 


the cloud Ot Sine 


as 
ist Hole betloke here 


hs the presence 
artilleryvmen at their morni 


We pass 


1-house 


ara 
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of the fifes and the stirring rattle of the 
1 drums As it nears the lines of huts the 
iginally | battalion halts, and a group of men, who 
rein the have been awaiting its approach, advances 

| proudly bear and takes position facing bbs while at 
some of the command from their chief the officers 
he result sheathe their sabres, and leaving thi 
crown the | ranks, form an irregular semicircle about 
We stop as him A measure of discipline is to be 
quick, ca- | enforeed, and the men are to witness the 
fellows, punishment and disgrace of one of then 
ly on one number. The man, a sergeant, a rather 
shining black | good-looking young fellow, with crisp 
and the silver ornaments on the curling blonde hair and sunburned face, 
tly in seems keenly to feel his position, as, unde? 
tidv look guard of a soldier with drawn bayonet, 

urd morn he stands with bowed head and cay 
and the hand facing his comrades, while the adju 
i in monotonous, formal tones reads 
thie aloud the reeord of his offense, his trial 
and his sentence Hardly has the sound 
ast words of the officer died away 


ions by re when the sergeant-major, with a few rapid 


in Secarlet-hued ruts of his knife, severs the chevrons from 


green the sleeves of the culprit’s tunic, and as 


scream the badges of his former rank drop to the 





ession on the men as 
ind move silently off 
riends stationed at 











my acquaintance with Tommy At 
All branches of the 


is at my leisure 
represented here engvieers, 
horse, foot, and 


ice ane 
COOMS 


ill the varied 


yarmy are to be me 
arummer DOV born 
e hardened non-comn 
CaM palgis 


M aon 


1 » 


t Gdozen 
the soidier tl 
rough the stre 


straight aS arroyv 





A BATHING POST 


Different branches | and pursuing. Hard knocks are give 


and received with apparent good-humo 
though I doubt not that lone habits « 


door games 
‘e Trequentiy meet in friendly 


tb matel is played on 


honest. fe 


ee ; ‘- 
low’s temper when his blood is up. It 
rough but manly work, and one does n 


officers’ club between | discipline restrain many an 


rious regiments or COrps, Se 
officers and men, ( 
[t is 


Prom among the 
of their mitlitary rank wonder, on seeing what training they 

ivht to see a game among through, that the British horsemen ar: 

impired” by some veteran | renowned for their courage and dexterity 


Another sport in which the nerve and 


icer, skilled in all 
coolness that go so far toward making 


1Oh-COMMMISSIONed 

national game of 
cood cavalier are displayed to great ad 
vantage is tent pegging, introduced, [ be 
the word in refer- | lieve, into the British army by the nativ: 
cavalrymen of the Indian service. The 


f the purely mar 


part of the drill 


player, armed with a light bamboo lanc 
puts his horse at full callop over the courst ; 
‘head a tent peg 


tinted artillery are 


re VEPSUS SaAbnre 


sab 
ince, and the like, when and strikes with his lanes 
‘iders” are pitted protruding a few inches out of the ground 
One can easily im- into which one end has been firmly driy 
See how firmly yet lightly the sol 
bent forward, 


hnaments of old appear- | en 
{ di r Sits his horse. body 


» couched, thundering forward at the 
Lower down on 


fellows, moun edon 


hide hseem tosvmpathize lane 
top of his horse's speed 
stout leather tunies, their) his charger’s neck, a tighter clasp of the 


into the spirit of their rid 


the exact moment 


rs nearer and nearer 
a Slight turn of 


strong@ wire masks, 1e9 
nh one another, ecut- must be rightly chosen 
the wrist of the practiced bridle hand 


parrying, retreatin 
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\ favorite resort of the officers of the 
rrison and their families is the park-l 

ire of the Club Grounds,” w 
pleasant cwroups of shade trees, 1 
ety lawns and winding paths, and the 
ne here on any sunny sum r aiter 


| } \ rarve space 


On IS an animated one 
ce voted to the hn tennis 
id the swift, graceful 


\\ hom 


Os 
ts green 


wame Ot la 
movements ol 


are mat\ | 


players, among 
watched with interest by | 


are 
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uwav in one of the vans, 
master and his assistants 
about, busy in their preparati 
f | rec ption of their freight | p the s 
road two horsemen, trotting rapidly 


loom up through the mist: further b 
military | them we can see a dark mass moving 
mal redeoat, ly toward us, and the sound of the n 
“trees, | grows louder and more distinct 
vaters. | troops come forward and halt on t} 
iter, | of the Inill above the station The 
» trees, | cavalry, and as the leading squa 
eattered | breaks from the column and marche 
is com through the gates we see that the 
hussars. The men are clad in their « 
alks about | paign dresses—dark blue serge blo 
‘vy lanes) white sun helmets and ‘‘puggarees,’ 
ng ponds of water, up to the | filled haversacks and canteens, untat 
opped Fox Hills, or alone the | leather boots, carbines, and sabres, J 
road to Guildford, past saddles are packed in heavy marching 
nns, old vine-covered cot der, and there is a decidedly business 
lt windows and blooming | look about both men and horses fig 
COUNTLYS churches | dismount and form their horses into lit 
tle colony of grassy | unbuekle their sabres, and together 
vith moss-eovered stones, | the earbines place them on the ground 
] | reading yew-| their rear, and immediately comme) 
the business of embarking. One by « 
the horses are led forward, and driy 
| of the summer sea pushed, and foreed into the tr icks Gi 
ts round of drills, parades, in- | ually the inclosure about the station is { 
ull the daily recurring epi- | ing up. A general officer with his at 
“the camp, is broken by | and a couple of orderlies has arrived 
er-clouds of war, sweep brake filled with otficers who have con 
threatening masses and | to bid their friends farewell drives up, a 
ig from the east- | here and there a poor soldier's wife 
political horizon tear-stained face, perhaps two or thir 
e orders from the Horse-Guards | tow-headed children clinging to her skirt 
Aldershot is in a state of | sobs on the shoulder of some stalwart f 
, preparing and mus- | low. The seene becomes livelier as tl 
ror departure for the seat | awakening day sheds fuller light on tl 
iy, everready fora fight, | busy crowd, and troop efter troop enter 
monotony of his daily | the station as the horses of the precedit 
vith enthusiasm and ea- | ones are put on board the train; bundle 
of hay and forage for the baiting of t 
horses during the journey to the coast are 
handed into the ears from the heavy wag 
ons of the Army Service Corps, lug@aut 
‘arnsbor is stowed awav under the seats in the car 
ant cheer- | riages, or corded firmly under the tarpau 
of ‘Auld | lins on the tops. Near the first-class ear 
approach | riage at the head of the train the offiee 


long line |) are smoking a parting cigar with the 


‘se trucks, | friends sergeants and corporals and bus\ 
} 
I 


ies are moving about, and the men 


the black order 
ng over) picking up their weapons, are falling 

ngside the | again preparatory to embarking in then 

waged tak turn. The colonel is receiving a few part 


»covered a | ing directions from the general, a fine 
stowing it | aristocratic, middle-aged gentleman with 





dierly bearing and h 
itary mustache and whisk 
s, the gold-braided peak ol 
s cap drawn down over his 
eS and his overcoat cover 
¢ his plain, tasteful, undress 
form The |; 
is been shut in 
straggling soldier has 
his place in the earri 
he windows. of 

rwded with head 

ood byes are sald; 

omen and ehildren 

isband and = father wit 
streaming eves: the younger 
ind more thoughtless of the 
soldiers are c@raeking their 


tour he S his 


parting Jokes. The colonel 


helmet, and with a shake of th eneral’s 
hand turns to the train Get on board, 
rentlemen!’ to the officers All ready 

The station-master raises his hand. the 
whistle of the locomotive shrieks, the band 


on the platform strikes up ** Auld Lang 
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i 
‘ 
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A SLAVE 


rautobiographical narra of his last owner's family, with whom he 
yn almost r- still remains, beine dead, and none. of 
amone them,to whom old Charles 
ed or told the has beena 


hero, an old Those 


life-long servant and friend, I 
vy no help but) might almost say necessity, knowing any 
He does not read at thing about the names and dates of races 
vrite either, though he 


and race-horses, which are given exactly 
phabet 


and there are asheremembersthem. Nothing through 
temporaries alive in this) out has been altered in any way except 
] 


allthe older members to make the details as conseeutive and 








rm 
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ips if may be as well to ad dd. here the | him: ‘* Unele Cl irles, I want you tocom 





ts necessary to complete his story He | in this evening and tell me all you 











s not exagg In any way his life | remember that ever happened to you, from 
Virginia; he was the favorite and|the very be nnine and let me s if | 
| t of Colonel Johnson during | ean not write it down so that people ean 
io career with hy m, Was 1n ch wee read lft Yo | 1 t told me so manv th hn 
one training stable, then another, | about when vou were voune I want to 
for several years was em] loved with put it all down together in blae and 
re care of valuable race-horses and | white.” The old man was deeply interested 
iorses, Which he took from place to | at once nd vhen he fully inderstood the 
e and course to course in Kentucky, | object in view, his pride and delight ex 
) others, as he mentions, Monsieur | ceeded all bounds. He went off to hisow? 
mn ind Medle: At such a dis house, which is quite near, { for the 
from his master, and unable even to | rest of the day refus d to speak ¢ eC SPoK 
letters of instruction himself, he | en to, on the plea that he was ‘‘stud 
vet discharged his duties excellently, | in’.” In the evening, at what he ealls ear 
long accounts in his head, and | ly candle-light, he appeared, arrayed in 
handling the large sums of money which | his Sunday clothes, and it being a warm 
constantly passing through his | night in June, the feeling of self-respect 
ith scrupulous accuracy and care. | must have been genuine indeed Lie 
All these facts about him are gathered from | compelled him to put on a plush waistcoat 
etlers family tradition, and the direct r reaching neé rly to his knees, he vy hite 
p of his masters to the writer’s mother, | velveteen trousers endit Im a pair of 
of which confirm his own perfectly | shooting gaiters, the whole surmounted 
il and impartial statements When | by a long black frock-eoat, a tted k 
ase l by Judge Porter, of Louisiana, | cravat of vast size, and asmall jo S« p 
is at once placed in charge of a ra- | It was a brilliant, clear even r and | 
establishment where there were nev- | own cabin not two hundred vard YT, vet 
ss than twelve horses in training, and | he carried a blue cotton umbrell f the 
1 kept forty or forty-five men and! very largest size. In this costume hi 
I ( mstantly employed It was a po has pres nted himself every evenin ee 
of much care and responsibility, for | for the séances whose results are given 
vas a race-course on the plantation in this sketch, although durit U! d iV 
ch was a favorite centre for turfmen, | he works about the place in an airy suit 
| Charl s was called upon t ytrain horses | of guinea blue much better adapted to 
this or that gentleman so rreq ently | the weathen In spite of S ( t ir 
that he was compelled to establish a SVS or five years Charles is an extre ely 
t uid undertake so much and no more. | active, hard-working man, always b sy 
\f er J idge Porter's d ith. in IS43, at carpenter! r © irdening, shoe I Ing, 


Charles remained in his new home in the } or ‘** horse-doctoring,” in w] 











ice of his late owner's brother, who | medic ie is a great V His 
him where he found hin third ic hom he married after he came 
ner; and in that position, to Louis i till livin nd | three 
every spring and autumn to rown children, who are of little assist 
x” another as the horses wen ance or proit But he 
r engagements, he continued 1 has a nice littl f five or s 
master’s death, : and the consequent break acres, with a e: 1ich he has 
Ing up of the racing establishment, re almost entire ly Viti the 
du 1 him to the less glorious level of | past two year eady plant 
family coachman, and general ‘‘ boss” of | ed the place of which he aie two years 


everything in the way of horseflesh on | ago became owner, with fruit trees and 


the place. During the war he never left | vines and shrubs of every dese 


his mistress, who was alone on the planta- | 

tion during the whole period, for a single| De fust thing dat I remembers of is de 
day, and since its close he has been the | little town of Pocahontas, ’erost di river 
constant, never-failing factotum, adherent, fr from Petersburg, en Virginia, an’ ef you 
and, as he calls it, ‘*’ pe ndence” of the whole ;} Sa ed dat whole t »wn troo from eend to 
family | eend you couldn't ha’ lit down on no big 
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re} ‘ry rascal dan me when I fust 
beg » take good notice of myself Dat 
| \ rascal, hide an’ hyar, sho’s you 
( M ither—dat is, I hear folks say 
dat aa iady, an’ he ‘lowed SO his 
( ummy she lived with Aunt 
Mary = n’ ‘cept fur her being his 
ill sister she neber let on no more’n dat 
he ed en a good, large house, an’ he 


ea-Tarrin man, a mighty light 
nulatter; he looked like one o’ dese yere 
Wexikin somebodies. His wife an’ chil 
n staid right dar all de time, an’ I ’vid 
d wWiy ixt dar an’ Aunt Mary mle 
ens s vnar mammy staid when she 
rn out home at ole Marster Enoch 
Vaughan’ hat she belonged to, an’ I 
ool Os ayin’ out dar sometimes. 
Mamm name was Sally; father his 
name was Charles Stewart; he was free, 
in’ so was all his folks. I lived amongst 
‘en as limber an’ mischievious 
ais a ittle "coon dat eber stole corn. 
Colo kt h Vaughan’s place was two 
miles from town, on de heights near Ma 


Gin'ral Harrison's father 
ber knowed which I liked de 
ear de white gen’‘lemen out dar 
uut de rebelspishonary wars, an’ 
dat tuk place when dey 


tin’ agin the British mens, or to 





bley-corner en my daddy’s 


hou in’ hear him a-tellin’ an’ narratin’ 
ill about dem whalin’ ryages he went on, 
whar de fishes has got calves, an’ gives 
milk 1e as cows, and cuts up dat fat! 
lar a no hoe ever wallered in de mud 
food oe acai Frwka sie : 

aat ¢ i give @ Grap tor a bucket, even 
coul d one o’ dem almighty fat 
critt He was mighty good to me, an’ 
[ kin ricolleck now how it was share an’ 
shan vid his yother chillen, an’ how 
his Aunt Mary Stevens, was allers 


o’s an’ candy. 

1 Vaughan died 
an’ de ’state was 
up, so dey 


iy daddy’s, an’ he tried time 


s a baby chil 1 
sproshered ixed 
l atn 
to buy me; but dey wouldn't sell 
it. Well, arter I 

it ten or ‘leven year old, 
stis, Miss Lizzie Pace, what 


ur about 
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| was “bout de head place in 


Miss Lizzie Vaughan, dat I done 


fe i l O whe hh he r pa done died, she got 
broke en const rkerwenz of her husband 
losin? money—something I neber could 


unners 


had nor 


Ww, Kase 


lL allers heerd he 


1e, nohow 


an ‘so my daddy he was 


} 
lax 


ey ] 


es’ up an’ sole me en my 














tracks ter Colonel William R. Johnso 
De Napoleon of de Turf was de nan 


went by from Dandy to Queen o’ Sheba 
Lord! he was a great man, sho enutt | 
he didn’t hab more stables an’ me 
horses! De place where he lived was a 
mighty fine farm an’ house named OQ; 
land, jes’ eighteen mile fum Petersburg an 
twenty-two fum Richmond; but I neb 
staid dar ho, sir. De Colonel he j Ss da 
ed his eyes ober me—I was monst’ous kk 
an’ peart fur twelve year ole n’s ) 
some of de quality dat was a-settin’ ‘| 


si 


le: ‘‘ Here’s a light weight for my Ni 
ket stables, an’ Arthur Taylor's 
Do you know a h 





horse 


"Yas: sim” 
le 


when you 
see one, boy 
knows a horse fum a mule jes’ as far as I 
fe walk.” Dey all larfs 

dat, an’ de nex’ thing dey gives me some 


kin see em bo 





new clo’s all fixed up, an’ I was sarnt 
down to de great big training stables my 
new marster owned at New Market, an’ I 
was set to wuk—de fust wuk I eber done 
sence I was foaled—to rub down Real 

own sister to Vanity, what was owned by 
Colonel Allen. De head manager of cd 


stable den was a Englishman named Ar 
thur Taylor, an’ dough he only had eight 
horses en trainin’ at dat time, da 
big foree of be VS an’ men at 


et! 
i 


wuk on ‘em, 


two boys to each horse, an’ another 1 


man second in named Peter 
Jehu! how we did wuk on dem horses 
Dey was John Stanley, sired by Sir Harry, 
imported by Harry Haxall, Esq., an’ dar 


sa Sir Archy gray filly dat 


1 
charge, 


wa 


wa l can re 
member well kase she warn’t no ‘count till 


she was four year ole, when she jumped 
We had another dar b 
longing to Collyer Minn, named Moses, 
half-brother to John Stanley by Sir Harry. 
How I did love dem horses! 


ober creation. 


It ‘peared 
like dey loved me too, an’ when dey turn 
ed deir rainbow necks, all slick an’ shinin’, 
aroun’ sarchin’ fur me to come an’ give 
‘em deir gallops, whew-e-e! how we did 
spin along dat old New Market course, 
right in de 
mornings! times 


arter sunrise 


In 


cool summer 
New Market 
de Nu-ninted 
, an’ all de gen’le 
men fum far an’ near used to come. No- 


dem 


States fur horse-racin’ 


| body dat was anybody staid away, an’ it 


neber 


was a fine sight when de spring an’ au- 
tumn races come, I tell you. My marster 
was de picter of a fine ole gen’leman; he 
was a fa’r-lookin’ man, with thick white 


| hyar, an’ eyes dat jes’ snapped fire at you; 

















1er 





(* 
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is What you call a plain gen’leman, | noho 1 ef I warn’t de proudest nig 
, didnt b lieve his coat an’ pants was ver! One of de horses was Mr. Green’s 
makin’ of him; he treated his servants | nag fum Norfolk. My king! it skeers me 
dey was de prime cut, an’ dey all loved | a’most to ta bout it all, it looks so fu 

1 LHe was a yearthly cen leman, an’ ef | back LO ed to ricolleck | desi 
is any good place any re, it ‘pears | yere d id at ) ed things. It seems 
like he ought to be in it An’ as in es i up peerits too ad 
ses, ef he jes’ only walked by It war ne arter dis here fust ra 


to look at it, he could tell you jt s’ 

far dat horse could run 

iar’ named Clary i‘isher, an’ a nag 
; 


1 Bonnets of Blue, dat I raised my 


hich was Reality’s daughter. When 
is runnin’, de ole man walked by 
y i isher an looked at her for¢ legs, 
seed a sign in one of her fore-legs 


1© would Lay down I PUNDIL a Me 


three-quarters; he tole Mr. Crowell to 
yack an’ bet ¢ very dollar he had, an 
Ir. Crowell went back an’ bet his thre 
uitations, an’ won de wuth of ‘em, jes 
Colonel Johnson tole him. Den dere 


is General Wynne an’ Billy 


lly Badger and Sam Badger, John C 


vens, Mr. Van Rance, an’ plenty more 
it used to foteh deir stables Gown to 
New Market ebery spring an’ autumn, jes 
s reo lar as cloek-wuk, de second Tues 


in May an’ October. Dem was de 


ndest times dat eber lived. 


iven! it was a sight to see my ole mar 


R ’ ’ : ‘ 
an yotners like him, a-struttin’ up 


ed an’ 





down wid deir shirts ali ] 
ied down de front. Why, den you 
vuld build a ball-room as long as fum 
» to de stable, an’ fill it wid folks, an’ 
bery one of ’em de real stuff. But now 


Name o’ Heaven! 


e trash, red trash, green trash, speckled 


+ 


idays what's it like? 
h, dar’s plenty of ebery qualinfication, 

ib nary one dat washes in lye soap an’ 
| Why, 

lar was Otway Hare, Parker Hare, John 
Goode, Mr. Corbin, Mr. Taylor, Colonel 


Peter Mason (we used to walk our horses 


s on de grass widout fadin’. 


ery evenin’ pas’ his house), John Drum 
nond an’ Allen Drummond, the two bro 
thers dat raised Sir Charles, all belonged 
to the New Market Jockey Club. Lord! 
low proud dis nigger was when dey called 


ne ‘‘Johnson’s Charles,” an’ I used to 
come a-clippin’ down de track en a two 
mile heat! De fust real race eber I rid 
was in a sweepstake, a mile an’ a repeat, 
on John Stanley, trained by Arthur Tay 
lor, when I was ‘bout thirteen year ole, 
an’ weighed in at seventy pounds. Iwas 


one o’ dese yer fever-an’-ague little fel 


} 


lers what ain't got no flesh to take off 


» rice ir M Peter Davis, an’ dat was d 
ist jou t ri tuk | nt all alone 

i wilen » on de stag at Peter 

ut n m vy suit o store clo’s | 
ten a ul y pocket an’ more to « ( 
L was come up,” I tell you 1) 
stage \ \ h flyer, an’ l was sorry 


enough when she stopped at Warrento1 
whar | t out, right at Mars’ Willia 
Faulkner's, Colonel Johnson’s sister’s son 
\ he ip Oo fine folks lived ‘bout dar beside 
him in dem times—ole Major Dancy, Bob 
Ransom, Judge Jones, an’ Heyward John 


eCsiades ole M ma 





1 ] 

cit | 
is married thre times, an’ imported 
Diomed, the sire of Sir Arehy, an’ one of 
de finest horses—douch dey tell me he was 
twenty-one year O l when cd fotched hin 
fum oland—dat eber knocked de wind 
at de u Dk rac | id as ona o 
ealled Aggy-up, agin a chestnut colt 
named Seott, by Dar was thre¢ 
o dem Aggy n was Aggy-up 





t to be train 


aid down dar near War 


renton fur nigh on to six months, an’ den 


three sarnt up te 


edeven-tully. Is 


I got a notion to go home, an’ I done went 

Den I staid pretty quict at home, clost to 

marster, trainin’ en de stables under Ar 
v ] +] 


thur Taylor, an’ goin’ back an’ fort 





de stables an’ Oakland, or Petersbure, or 
maybe Richmond, wharsomeber me an’ 
de Colonel mought be livin’ en residence 
Ebery spring an’ autumn | 


at de time, 


rid stakes for him, an’ bout dese years we 


trained Bonnets o’ Blue, Black Star, Jean 


‘twixt Eclipse an’ Henry, me an’ mars 
an’ all on us was there en course. M) 
king! what a crowd an’ noise an’ screech 
in’ an’ hallooin’ dar was dat day! When 
de third heat come roun’, Arthur Taylor 
rid Sir Henry, what John Warlin had rid 
| de two fust, an’ ole Purdy he jumped on 


J 
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wed dat Sam Laird 
dat he 
I rid de stake fur 
John C, Stevens on his Young Sir Archy, 


of him 


out 
Dat s: tim 


+ 


eighteen inches; but I 


ndread Goiuars 


goin’ to send you ober to 


New 


s you to take everything into your 


; Sie $ 
mile fum Market, an 


send home some 0’ dem lazy 


is hidin’ out dar, too 
ter} ‘em home.” 
went to de stabl 
Market, an’ dar I 
little niger 

vo white trash dey called 
Wai'‘al, I had a nice stabl 

Dar was Medley, an’ Slen 
iff, an’ Arab, 


nine ‘rs an’ 


an more 
1 ] 
TOLICCKS GC O 


f my t 


SO mudd 


fine dat ny wh 
] 


ha’ knowed me fur 


her son. 
1ad plenty o’ money, an’ nobody to say 
nothin’ to j 


me. I jes’ had to train an’ ex 


my horses, an’ send ’em up when 
anted. Wa/al, arter a couple of 
ay, | begin 


to think "bout git 
I says to myself dat I was 


ptin’a oO 


, cabin, da 


t 

d 

an’ as I 
pomperin’ u 

ls bofe what didn’t 

hide an’ hyar, I jes’ 

ip my mind to ax Colonel Burford to let 


» me, made 


. . OS Tame ; 
era lot of mighty likely voung 


fum 


pokes 
It was a little slip of a farm, 


+ or f 


a place not very far 


Spring meetin’- house, an’ 


it a whole lot of South Kyallina 


he 


tled on his yother places. 


could git ‘en 

[ had done 
all roun’ Chesterfield County all 
] 


ILAC 


wenches dar till 


looked 


fust di 


de 


up de it "peared 


but 


uly to pick 


would suit: minute I drove 


Siié 





up to de quarters on Colonel Burfo: 


place I see de gal fur me. She was st 


in’ on de step of de corn-crib sharpenin’ 
hoe, an’ I seed dat she was as strong as 
mule an’ as sharp as pepper seeds, bi 
[ lit down out of de bugey. 
her 


her 


I axed 
name, an’ she ‘lowed dat dey eal 
Dandridge; so I axed fur 
honor of pursentment to her daddy, 
nigger Dandridge dey called him, an 


sundown de mahter was fixed dat I was 1 


> 4 
Betsey 


git Colonel Burford’s say-so right off, a 
would hab de 


vas bent, for Seripter says, ‘‘ As de coa 


Wwe 


weddin’ when de «¢ 
is bent, so is de wife inclined,” an’ als 
‘Feed me wid food convenient fur me. 
in’ ‘bout dat time de summer apples wou 
ly ripe, an’ de peaches, 
So I started off to Petersburg, but wh 
huntin’ all round fur C 
irford, lo an’ git up! what does I hea 


but Sim Jack 


lay 
OL1Ol 


I was 
B 
on a-tellin’ somebody dat 


he , lat Colonel Burford was 
; whole kit an’ bilin’ of ’ 
an’ all, to Major 


So I rid ober de 


to sell de 
track o° land 
Puckett, Esq. 


day to whar ole ni 


Isham 
jes’ 
rer Dandridge an’ 
folks was a-waitin’ fur me to come an’ 

‘fianced—what dey allers does up in Vir 
gvinny befo’ de an’ de ole gen 


0 marriage 
‘leman he steps out, wid his ole black he 

a-shinin’ like a Kentueky walnut, an’ says 
to me, ‘‘ Why, Colonel Stewart,” 


(kase I had done tuk my marster’s title) 


says h 


‘we espected to see you here dis mornin 
sooner dan dis; you is not so peryactical en 
yo’ courtin’ as we had espected.”’ 
dat I jes’ steps up an’ makes him a 
Mr. Dandridge, sir, 
me de privily of 
dat I intends to be ‘fianced to yo’ darter 
Miss Betsey, when I gits ready, an’ not 


So wid 
LOW 
} ' ; ae 
bow, an’ says I, you 


will allow 


ODSarvin 


befo’; an’ let me tell you, sir, dar is a heap 
*twixt axin’ a lady fur to be 


your spouse, an’ buyin’ a gal dat you don't 


o ditference 


know de price of.” Kase, you see, dat 

was troublin’ me. = J 
Burford like a 
calkilate on his sayin’, ‘‘ Wa’al, Stewart, 


knowed 


was what 
Colonel book, an’ could 
you can hab Betsey a year or so fust to see 
ef she will suit you, an’ den we kin talk 
but Major Puckett an’ me 
was on diffunt sort o° tums. 
old-school Whig, I new 
school ones, an’ we had to git acquainted 
better befo’ I could tell what kind o’ bar 
vain he would make. But, hi! I needn't 
ha’ bothered none ’bout dat. Jes’ as soon 
as I steps up to him en Richmond, whar I 


‘bout de price,” 
He was an 
of de 


was one 





MY LIFE 


oe him en front o’ és ‘ourt house. an’ 


Colonel John 
‘. Charles, iffable a 
I seed two or three 


uces mys¢ If as being ** 


’ he was jes’ sa 
cen lemen 
v, but I didn’t 


up 


n’ hen. 
nowed well a-standin’ b 
to speak fur me; I 
myself, 


wid 


Rays; 


n yhody an 


an’ jes’ as soon as I 
what I w 
‘Why, ¢ 


as she stands fur 


uKS for 
1 him iS sayin’, 
an’ 
‘je S 
mer fifty dettan.? 
wit Befo’ a mule 
mped round to Mr. Jet 
was Major P 


besides dat 


” ‘harley, 
three 
I tell vou I was 


could kick, I 


Vou Ci 


hun 


ferson Balls’ S of 


brother 


} 


ae 


uckett’ 
he wa 
Colonel Johns 

W 


he in 


S 


an’, money 


t for > dat’s how 


ne he as my ag 


hundred a 


a heap dat 


{ three n 
| made 
ld spend 


esherly, 


tob ieco, 
dat de 


to me; 


in elo’s an’ more 


too by reason Colonel 


ilwavs give em bofe sO as soon as 
hands it 
to Mr. Balls for Major Puckett, 
‘*Dis yere sum is for de 
Dandridge, an’ all de 
so, Mr. Balls, 


an’ give me 


had drawed de money out I jes’ 
ack agin 
1) Says, ackisi 
of 
illen 


yn Miss Betsey 


we can raise: is dat 


An’ 
ie papers 


1 ) 
behave 


he arnsers °° 
to 


J >, 
hab an’ hole her as long 
is she herself. 


ut back to 
die: enoug 
d time, 


} 


le best ki 


So jes’ as soon as I could I pr 
Rock Spring farm, 
at de 

I had d 

trainin’ 

like of all de 


[hauled 


an’ 
I tuk 
a house 


is married *pinte an’ 


ier home. nd of 


inin’ stable, an’ neber 


ed de 


my you 
errand things as was 
» tous. home three e: 
dd pre 
was as fine as dey could be 
vhen I look back to dem days 
out all de money, 


duek 


in’ presents. Sech furn 
think 
chickens, 


had, 


an’ 


an’ 


an’ dogs, an’ 


an’ geese, an’ an 


pigs 


a: : ies 5" 
vhole chists full of fine elo’s, mor 


‘haney dan we could eat out of en a year, 
Colonel ready to hand 
hundred dollars ebery time I a 

tink no more ‘bout ’em dan ‘I 


me out a 
Fur it. a 
out spittin’ 
I neber did treat 
my wives arter dat wid de same re 
L was right dar wha 
I had a he 
dan I eber could colleck arter 


ny. Idon’ 


un’ de 


K I n 


ut a chaw of tobacco! 
none oO’ 


folks 


spex, kase rallde 


snowed me, an’ ruck 
f Virgin 


di 


ip more t 


‘Tle 
vhat 


know perzackly \ vear dat 


vas, but it was somewhars ‘bout eight vear 
‘fo’ married my second wife down en Ken- 
tucky, an’ I de r dat happened 
same year Queen Victoriore tuk 
up wid Prince Albert ried him, 


an’ made sech a talkin’ an’ palaveerin’ as 


know yea 
vas de 


an’ mar 


AS A SLAVE 


I mougnt 


‘nt 


married, an’ 


rht je 


my fust 


rreat 


happer 


ais ippintm 


ment makes ‘an 


but a 


¢ 
nife 
ait 


response f woman 


id iv, 


merue 


oucht once 
; he r te 


foun’ 


bad dou 
d how ‘twas, 
ef I could cure her. I tried 


1: 
split I 
I 


se 


"s LasSLon 


finery, rods ine, an’ a 
as thick 


her 
pray 


‘bout as my 
kin 
fur 


warn't 


tried makin’ 
igion her 


ho 


but dat on 


— d 


had 
she 


an’ I 


nd 


neber 
to f wid her; 


as 
bacon fry, 
ly 


] 
hoe-cake, 


cotfe va 


shirts, an’ kee p ities 


good biskits iomin 


I sual . 


an’ 


mush, an’ as al den. 


ral 
moreober, 


she 


ron 
right 


rom 


couldn't m to tell de 
life, 
mind up to 


vuld. In 


eout O° pocket 


she 


SOE 


save her an’ it be so dat 


made 
ber I 


couldn't | 


? 1 
my ner a 


vorcee 


Aas ¢ course an’ sarti 
for no sech a hus 
den de questi 


to keep de arrs 
‘No, 
n’ a colt is mos 

L bet 


an’ 


sne must 


pomp: by de name 


r | h id seen in 


» fines 


"ii price | ti 


nag 
( 
was hame + 
} 
» money, 
Puc 
at de same 


} 


irae 


have B : H 
fur her, an’ lowin’ f 


four Ves 


price 


varan’ tar of de 


» de bargai 
fur dat 
tumn de Colonel sarnt me 
whar I had Monsieur 


‘sides Elk 


de boys inte 


throw 


nel was sorry ‘vorcemen 


data 


Kent 


how, an 
out to 
Tonson Black 
vothers 

» 
Paris, 


time 


Gleneor an’ 


ead quart 
*T staid dar a ] 
happy ¢ | 

de 

fum pla 

marster’s orders, an’ as j 
inde 


Our | 
tuck 
Jes 
fall 
‘bout 


ers Was in Ken 


Ong 


in 


In de spring : 
take 


‘cordan (2 


of horses 


wid 


yes as tree an 


pendent as any gen’leman en de land 
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helpers an’ jock 


i 


Vs, vrooms { 


under me, nobody was 


ey mu 


; , 
round try 


horses 


was alW 


marster’s le 


+ 


} ) 


lemen all throug 


Squire Oglen 


tn 


is, too, an’ | 
ed him, I tell 
junior, dey 
much of me 


Johnson $3500 fur m 


tole him money ¢ 


tal: 
LARK 


“aeseneese ; 


fur [know 


stand 


e great 


to stuff m« 


ist it ro n. 


ited f 


} 


t 


re 


I 


up 


as nares bas 


} 
il ¢ 


whi 


, a 


n’ 
Sti 


of 


aA 


en, W har I 


ti 


heap 
rarer 
iat count 


ir Monsieu 
\ ed 


was shoy 
undin’ 
three fift 
l vy Was 


rt an’ perl 


rit 


oO 


r 


] . 
along 


\ 


] 


al 


ite 


snowed a horse 


vou. His so 


ealled him, 


he 


e 


offered 


himself, but 


be ry 


Hampton, what 


I had 


{ 
ot 


a 


he 


l you, an’ some 


>to say so as I wanted to a 


1 
ave My ole 


‘oree to dat. 

| was too wt 

lks say as how 

you falls to 

sech sayin’s as has 
Ist Il was a-livin’ at ] 


fur stayin 


mii 


ar 


‘bety 


( 


au 


Oil 


le 


if 


sel 


aris I 


je 


ouldn’t b 


n, 
he 


1) 


same arnser 


‘apn of peor 


on em us 


urster: but 
scheme w 
fur dat 
ixta tw 
eroun’,” a 


ise en ‘er 


I come acquaint 


lookin’ an’ fa’rest 


mulatter gal I « 
ord! It vou dar: 


( 


ber si ed 


uin't no sech nig 


An’ dat genteel an’ 


snappi’ 


like an 
lim shape, wid sic 
} 


h 


dial 


Inj 


‘kx 


jun’s, an’ 


fered him de 


le 
a 
) 


*) 


1a 


an’ 


Oo 
n’ 
n. 


yun’ anod 


a smooth lig) 


In, ‘mos’ de color of a ripe pum 


You may sarch dis world obei 


won't eber find any 


as good as my little 


eart. He seer te 


> 


‘oman as pr 


10 as de Lord is de 


) 


secret Jedge 


Kentueky swe 


Jane Mallory, 


her owner, Mr. Robertson, tole me 


rry her an’ welcome, 


‘ber say nothin’ to part 


1 
Lt 


an’ 


1S. 


he wou 
She had 


tty 


t 


to 
ld 
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brother dat hired himself out as a lock 
smith, an’ all her folks was nice, pursent 
able pussons nobody ecoul Id 1 e shame d 
So I married her, an’ tuk he r to a lit 
house I had fixed up near de stables 
clear-starched an’ sewed an’ ’broidered al 
vukked wid de hand-loom, an’ made n 
pretty things dan I could count 
paid her marster, en course, reg’lar, 
much a month fur her hire, but, lor’, 
neber touched es airnin’s fur dat. I 
plenty of money to hire as many wives 
as I wanted, but dis one was de onliest on 
Leber did want, an’ so it was easy enoug 

I kin see dat little house now, wid di 
bie white bed, all clean an’ sweet an’ hung 
wid ruffled curtains, in one corner, de cup 
board full of flowered chaney an’ 
metal an’ glass opposite, an’ de bright 
wood fire, piled up wid hickory an’ 
logs, blazin’ on de h’arth, an’ Mary Jan 
settin’ in front by de candle wid her fin 
white sewin’ an’ her pink ecaliker 
an’ slick black hyar, lookin’ so kind 0’ qui 
et till I speaks to her, an’ den you kin se 
de fire-light a-glimpsin’on her white teetl 
Arter a while she had a arr, sech a finc 
boy it was a picter to see him, an’ as smart 
an’ cunnin’ as a little coon, an’ jes’ as like 
his daddy, what was me, you know, as a 
ole rabbit is like a young one. Dis was 
little Johnny; we named him arter her 
folks, her daddy an’ her brother; an’ I 
ept on a-reckonin’ an’ thinkin’ that arte: 
a while when marster sarnt for me 
take Monsieur Tonson an’ Medley back 
home to Virginny I would fetch Mary 
long wid me, an’ show 
‘em to my folks in Petersburg, k: 


Jane and Johnny a 


mammy she was livin’ dar, an’ so w: 
brothers an’ sisters an’ a heap of ki 
I wanted ‘em all to see my wife an’ boy 
But it was *bout six months arter Johnny 
was born, an’ I was jest beginnin’ to think 
‘bout buyin’ Mary Jane in good arnest 
so as to be all ready fur de time to start, 
when I begin to notice dat she hab got a 
mighty bad-soundin’ cough, an’ den hei 
mammy says, “ Why don’t you eat, dar 
ter? you don't eat enough.” An’den yoth 
er folks say, ‘‘ What make ad Jane 
look so poorly an’ git so lean 7?’ I was 
badly skeered, an’ I sarnt sa de doctor, 
he says she mus’ eat a heap an’ drink 
port-wine, an’ ‘muse herself; so I takes her 
to see a ole irene at de apenas, an’ I buys 
good victuals, an’ de gen’lemen, sich as 
Squire Oglen an’ all of annie her port 


1 | wine, an’ de doctor gives her quinine an’ 
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un’ everything, but none of it was 


her time was come, her 
) > Tl id d 


hour for 
one been struck in heaven, 
short. It 


ime Was 


r our weddin’ \ 
W d lie r pig 
ved 
She was 


did 


es as I was mak! 


her, an’ it 
her out an’ o it, on 
= : 
fortunate thing I hadn 
had to die, kase 
1’ de 


cround it jes’ 


1 
her ar money t 
pe 
na was different 
» Paris, an’ I didn’ 
It g 
ot de squire to write | 
ll J L wanted 
: marster 
[ eould find 
} mould pay hi fe pri 
he had 


me by sale a 


o Virginny. 
»to mars 
to 


some 


a@aouwv 


TO, dough 
dat time dat Jedgve Porter fum ’w \ 
de Nu-ninted 


aroun’ 


en Louisiana was in 


fur 


is one of de Was 


South, 


ia 
a book, an’ J k 


an’ trabelling 
He w: 


Ww 


plea 
neton 


] 
hi 
lev said 


an a great 
creat jedge of 


ild make laws like 


as 
an’ 
Wows 
is a great jedge of a horse), so when 


ome to Bowling Green him an’ me 


juainted, an’ he says 
head tral 


dat he 


me 


lookin’ arter a fur his 
[ like to 


So I] 


ner 
vid him ef he would buy me. 
>a week or two to consider de mahter, 
an’ me had a heap o’ talk, 

thi to ayin’ in 

ky widout Mary Jane, de more I 

to myself dat I can't on no ‘count 


an’ de 
nks myself ‘bout st 


( nd of | 


uk 
fixed it 


de mahter was I tuk sech a 


ikin’ to de Jedgve dat we up dis 
uway: IT was to go an’ stay six months to 
e how L liked it, an’ den, ef I didn’t like 
» promised to send ine back home, an’ 

did like it, he would pay ( ‘olonel John 
Dat’s what I sole for 
an’ I bet dar aini’t 
wuf dat ‘mount 0’ money Norf 
Arter dis bargain was made, I 


out to Mr. Robertson’s, whar my lit 


83500 fur me. 
hen J 


many fe 


was young, 
11- 
KS 
or South. 


Johnny was wid his grandmammy; an’ 
iss Mary Robertson she had jes’ tuk sech 
ikin’ to de little feller dat she had him 


de house harf de time; an’ now 


an’ dé 





whe 1 wid Mot 


was totin’ hi 


house 
min 

» reached out his two little fisses to 
"on de 


Mm All 


seed her a-settin 
Mr. Roberts 


an’ when I] 


he 
her an’ 


bout my 


prospex, 
done, de ole gen’leman stretched obe: 

ple ked J LTL) l} an’ stood him on de 
ays, ‘* Well, Stew 


int 


Is a 


little sto him, and 

is little man, 
hab him for $150, an’ 

ore.” Itell youl was ple 


an’ I paid de money, an’ got 


n to Bowl 
de 


we toted John 
You 


‘ber bought | 


n dat be ry day. see 


inh 


my. An’ 
wan't sho dey 
rade rahig 


would let a free nigger 
1. 


r dat belonged to his own 


dy, stay on de place; so Mary Jane’s sister 
ie till I could 
course I couldn't 
lat: but I ‘lowed 
hi as I could git 
An’ de eend of de mahter was I 

*T[ ain't neber seed dat chile 


; my new 


fered to keep him fur n 
send f lr him, k 


she © 
use en 
fur him jes’ 


as Soon 


marster an’ me we 
Mo 


to 


as goin’ an’ goin’, en steam 


started off for Louisiana, an’ 
‘s I tl 
cit dar 


l’eclar’ to 
ought we 

We w 
boats an’ stages, stages an’ steamboats, fur 
till we come to New Or 
warn’t as big as New York, but 


sight 


warn't neber goin’ 


weeks an’ d LVS, 
leans. It 
dar was a of oranges an’ banarnas, 
fruit dan 


But de wust of de ] 


an more oder } 


L could 


ace 


cinds of 
call de names of 
was ef you axed anybody ¢ 
arnsered French, 


was deef 


question dey 


nig 


you in an’ you 


sereech til a befo’ dev wo1 
- ae 7 . * ; 
let on dat dey knowed what you was ta 
j ’ L stood dat 
‘ate fum white folks: ef dey couldn't 
felt 
a great 


kind O° nonsense 


tian langwidge, I jes’ 


; but when it come to 
big fool nig vs 


hits 


ger a-doin’ me dat \ I jes’ 
him lick in his ole black jaws dat 


shet "em up for dat day. So marster an’ 


me we soon left New Orleans, an’ come on 


ober here to de “Takapas country, whar he 
got sech a big fine plantation, so much of 
it, so many trees, an’ de fields is so broad, 


ox, I felt 


fust we ek. 


lakes is so bi kind o’ skeered 
But it didn’ 
git ober dat feelin’ 


"e-course, de stables, 


an’ lonesome de nt 


take me long to when 
ie ate 
horses 
Teche. 

It x 


an’ de 


what was waitin’ de 


fur me on 


is de 


prettiest picter of a place 








Ae, 
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an’ as lot of horses as eber I seed 
{ lve of ‘em alwa en train 
od marrs, outsiders nh 

( ou ¢ trl MOU eh one 
| la mighty good large house 

de top of de stable yard, an’ my bell 

ing en de oberseer’s house, de head help 

‘ nn ¢ able; besides, I had a boy to 
leep en eb stall. : { 
at de head of eberything; nobody could 
say nothin’ to me at all Ef I said I want 


ed dis, I got it, or must hab dat, I got it 


Loo H was ji s as open-handed an’ gin 
’rous, but he wouldn’t stand no foolin’ 
neither, | tell you Things had to be jes’ 
so dar warn't no naggin’ nor scold 
nh as jes iddy management. 

Arter my marster, Jedge Porter, died, 
I belonged to his brother, Mr. James Por 
ter, what done arred [heired} de place an’ 


A PROVIDENC 


a , ls : 
| ; after ten o'clock, and there was 
work to do at home that ought to be 


finished before dinner, as old Mr. Willets 


cnew, ‘‘ but his grist wa’n't ready, and he 
coukk t start before it was, and it was 
kinder pie isant, too, settin’ there—fellers 
passin’ putty often, and men gittin’ their 
loa eighed on the seales, or their oxen, 


and it was warm out there on the south 
side of the mill,” as he explained to his 
wife ien she came to the door, on his re 


turn home, to see why he staid so long. 


Harlan’s grist-mill did more business 
than any for twenty miles around, and 
there wer ilwavs men hanging about 


the door meditatively chewing kernels of 
wheat, or sitting on the bench that ran 
‘the side of the mill. It was quite a 


ixury for the farmers of the region 


It was a delichtful September morning 

a golden haze hung over plain and hill. 
The air was like wine, and so clear that the 
ecock-crowing from both neighboring and 
distant farm yards rang sharply on the 


1 


ear, and the blue yay eries and the chirr 


of the chipmunks were to be heard in ev 
oly the eer ener saa 
ery direction. The dropping of the yellow 


eaves of the chestnuts and elms that over 
ung the mill-pond kept up a soft patter 
ing murmur that made it pleasant for the 
armer to listen with his eyes shut, and his 


] ] ] . 
hat canted over them to keep out the hot 








de niggers, an’ ef dar eber was a good man 
walked en shoe-leather, he was one. Dy 
tells me dat 


Twixt « saddle an 
De sinner hab salvation f 
an’ en course we all knows ‘bout dat r 


horse-thief what our Saviour done pard 
arter he was hung up; but I neber 
no ‘pinion of dis yere way of jumpin’ | 
heaven ober de fence, ’stid of goin’ ri 
‘long by de road an’ through de toll 
whar St. Peter takes de pennies; but 
was none o dat wild kind of rel 
‘bout Mars’ Jeames. He was good 
through, both outsides an’ down « 
dle, an’ him an’ me, an’, arter he died 
folks an’ me, we jes’ went on peacefu 


happy till de war come an’ rooted ebery 
blessed thing up by de roots. 


E THWARTED, 


Hearing the rattle of wheels, Mr. Wilk 
straightened himself up, and looking doy 
the road,saw a man driving a poor old black 
¢ buggy. 

Mr. Willets gazed intently after him as 
he passed, and rose to his feet to see t] 


last of him. As the buggy disappeared 


horse, harnessed to a shaeklin 


he settled down again, and looking around 
him as if in search of some one to whom 
he could free his mind, ejaculated, In a 
dazed manner, ‘*I swow!” and remained 
lost in thought until roused by the ap 
pearance of a farmer with corn to grind 
of whom he excitedly inquired, ‘‘ Say, did 
you meet a man Just now comin’ from the 
Holler 7” 

‘* Don’ know but I may hey. <Afoot or 
drivin’ ?” asked the farmer, as he prepared 
to get his bags of corn from out the end of 





his wagon. 


‘** Drivin’ a black hoss—a ree’lar crow 
} bate ?” 

‘*Bilieve I did” slowly eetting, one of 
the bags on his shoulder and carrying it 
into the mill. Stopping in the doorway 
on his way back for another, he took off 
his hat, and’ taking out a red handker 

chief, he wiped his head, which was thin 

ly thatched with sandy locks, and said, 
‘*Come to think of it, I guess it was Will- 
iam Lane, wasn’t it ?” 

‘“ Why, yes,” rejoined Mr. Willets. ‘‘I 
know it was; but what's he doin’ here ?” 

| ‘‘ Why, he hez come and bought back 





IS, i 





‘to say he’s actually | 


vould be voin’ too 


+ it 


POUL ILE 1 Or hes 


| very little down, as I understand it: 

ist folks as poor as he appears to be, 

1 sav. they'd stand a poor chance of 

vin’ fort; but vou know the fam 

id if there’s an one that can fat 
yon the inside of a quarry, probably 

t i . e 

do it, and presume he will ind he 


ered anothe r 


Ltowa | the door. 
[r. Willets followed } 
ne Ts sie ( 
vait for your © 
D ids on how soo 
| Vail 1 Sp 1, | 
: 1 i day 
; Well * drawled Ne) 8 


vit home b 
‘Well, [ve got te 


‘s to wait here, and Is] 


» 1h 


wn to the blacksmitl 


s10es set 


il into the mill, 
said, ** Are you 


ich on my sh 


1] 4 
1all take th 


1s and have 


[ don’t eare if I go down with ye 

ax | Mr. Willets, eager! 

g Get in, then.” 
ig Well, about William,” said Mr. Wil 
fae ts, ‘how d’ye know he was so poor, and 
10 come he so? I kn they ‘d hed 
losses, but I'd no idee how ‘twas with ’em. 

Hain’t heard anythin’ about ‘em for thi 
i" st five year.” 

Sed ‘Well, William he told me. I was 

ha one of his securities in buying back the 
“e old place, and he told me. I've allus 


Kit 


Vasa boy, an l 
na ' ‘ 


man I hadn't 


ear known William, and lik 
Sees 8 


alle 


ntmy way. 


[spose you can 1 


d him—liked him 
when he com 


red 


mv 1ees 


emember 


yack to when they left this town, fifteen 

; vear avo. William was fifteen years old 

ot « > ie ae ; Sie 
en, You've heard how the old man went 
ared . = . > ae 

; ind kep’ a hotel to Cleveland, sold 11q 
1a Of . 

uor, and made money accordingly. It 
was a trial to the rest of the family, but 
they'd allus hed to put up with his ways, 
; and they did then. Well, he bought, or 
1e of : 

Bes partly bought, a steamer, and traded be 
- tween there and Detroit. Did an amazin’ 
way : : 
yas: yusiness, and picked up money like chips. 
K Ol r) FA } } : 
a But I never see a family go down as 
ice 9 a wid , 
1° thev hey.” continued the farmer, drawing 
thin ee sigs 

a 4 up at the blacksmith s shop 
sealla, { + . - 1 

\r. Gibbs went in, leaving Mr. Willets 


at his leisure. 
thing for you, 
out the smith. 

‘You don't 
work mornin’ ?” 


C* ,? 
| , ‘. seem 
JACK ‘ 
this 





to 


Mr. Gibbs ?” sung 


drivin’ with 


Mr. 


be 


said Gibbs. 
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‘Yes, I want Sukey’s for’ard oes set; I 
S\ she’s loosened both of ‘em; and he 
went ou vain, followed by the sm th, 
and S( Nn id ne mare unbat . il | 
under tile nith’s hands 

S'po O urd that W im Lane 
hed got back onto the old plac vil thre 
smith 

isi briefly responded Mr. Gib 

Is as poor as they s said one 
of the me 

I dom’ know what they sa ir. Gibbs 
replied, it he’s poor enough 

Wi i | yresunie you KILO ich 
as any on I} Say S tative ( tan 
iwful death suggestively rem ed an 
other. 

Is that so?” eagerly inquired Mrs W 
iets 

‘Well, yes, they say so. Ben Nevins 
said he read the account in Cleveland 
paper at the time. Pape r said they iS 
consid’able of a temperance movement 
and he went out and was talkin, the 
men was tellin’ him how the leaders of the 
movement is raidin’ on the. | ind 
how, likely, he’d be visited purp to 
Vii mh up, You t ON and ne Vv il 
mad, and sez he LT shall sell lv S 
ong as I please, and the Almighty sha’n't 
stop mie ; And ju s he got that o 
lushed ipawtu and fell over onto his 
face in a fit, and they took lim home and 
laid him onto a table in his own bar-room, 
and he died there that night—never come 
to a minit.” 

‘And I pre l on 
of the met f ‘ 





moult 


one ot the be 


** We've all of us read the sayin’, * Rieh 





es taxe to ft 1emselves wings and fly away.’ 
How true it is!” remarked Deacon Harris, 
with a sigh, from the doorway, where he 
had been listening unobserved for a few 
minu Deacon Jabez Harris was a man 
of f Ivy \ hale and well preserved, vith 
an ingratiating, though perhaps hat 
some might term a sanetimonious, mat 
ner, a shrewd face, on which always hoy 
ered aslight smile, belied by the hard glint 
of his eye—a man never known to lose 
his temper, or do a generous deed. L 
ing about him, he continued, ** Now th 
iv that man’s accumulated riches melted 
away, as il ere, in a moment, IS a series 


of remarkable prov idences that should be 


a lesson and a warning to all of us.” 


assented the smith. 


hats so, 








( 
( ( 
| 
i } 
eel 
4 
one 
( 
( 
( } 
a 
+ f 
{ 
} 
t 
( 
a tota 
( l ( ( 
Tui mie 
teric 
i 
.~p 
l ) 
er S( 
mn 
il 
t ( i 
Con ag) 
means 
ouse, 1 
l S 
\ 
\ 
smith 
( id} 
The 
l l 
i 
1 
1) 
1) 
non lt 
yPESS 
oO l 
L Cie 
is 
( 
rile 
m1. a 


observed the deacon, ** I asked 


it Was He 


came to me for 
Mr. 
that I 


bbs her 


to him 








m unless I was 
this loss of property 
) ness on his part William 
beginning with his sister's 
med to b a fatality follow 
f you have heard o 
i. fa ng into way s of sin 
d for a response from som 
Gibbs said, ** Yes. 
nd the awful death of the 
It ms that Mr. Lane died 
i e lake steamers are not in 
the 1st of November, but the 
oO was running their boat was 
d man, and loaded up at D 
2 rm trip, and started from 
. fearful gale coming up, the boat 


ved, with all on board, it being 
(nd now to see how the provi 
: ] 


follow up t oing'’s of si 


rod } head al 

Ithough in this ease it seems 
yus, and falling on the innocent 
T tlie euilty.” 

dence hez allus been blind, kind 

remarked Mr. Willets. 
following December,” resumed 
on, ‘‘the hotel took fire, and was 
d, and 


as the heft of Mr. Lane’s 
: ; 


the boat 


)] j 


nparativeily pen 


as placed and the 


inh 


ey were left ce 


they livin’ on now ?” asked the 
‘the widder and the rest of the 
re was a small portion left, on 


younger child 


lict and her | 
I understand from William 


has estab 


} 
16 I 
On 


lished them in a modes 


. Cleveland. There seems to be an 
ive lesson in these dealings for all 
1 the deacon. 


yn’ know,’ said one of the men. ‘*I 


kin’ it didn’t apply to any in 
There ain't any of us that’s 


1 with worldly woods, unless it’s 
You know how that is bet 
1 I do,” he added, slyly. 
l, now, I 

right If they ain't. 3 


said the smith. 


find them 


wont 


guess you ll 


‘said Mr. Gibbs, as he 
‘It’s past twelve now,” 


V as,” 


ing a large silver watch. 
can't nobody tell where this 
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to, but I don’ kno 
but what it’s been pleasant, too,” 
to 
‘It’s allus kinder interestin’ to 


¢ 
Ol Y 


mornin’ has gone 
said one 
as they all rose 


vo to their rr spective 
homes. 
he 


though 


ar our neighbors’ misfort in 


I don’ know anvbody.,”’ hie F dec : 
looking through the door after the d 
con, who could be seen just enteri 


house, 


across the green, ** that sets em out 
in such a hard way, W ithout no helt } 
»" Ml, as the cde acon doos.”’ 
‘That's so,” assented the smith. 
William Lane had always wished to 


return to the farm, and was now free to 


do so. 

The old 
its rocky kn 
it, t 
williams on eitl 
the old 
starved meac 
and the uneared-for orchard 
ed along the half-deserted 
were dear to him. 

He had partly forgotten that his father 
had been hard with him there, and rather 
remembered the freedom of the fam 


yainted house stand 


ne 0} 


grreat eim ar 


and s veet 


a am 
, With the 





Ing? over » bouncing-bets 


ier side of the 
the trout 


v that |: 


front doo) 
brook, the 
} 


iy on the south sid 


1] 
Weli-Swee 


} 


LOoV\ 


‘), 


that st 
by road all 


, the 
] o vall | k } ft ] 

long walks through the forest, the trout 
fishing and woodechuck hunts with ol 


Towser, and fancied that, once ther In, 
he should be happy 
He was very poor; asmall sum, barely 


enough to buy the n cessary stock, was all 
he had; but Mr. 
his mother’s, lent him most of 
he needed, and Deacon Harris furnished 
the remainder. By t time the early 
September frosts came on William found 
himself the virtual owner of the place, and 


Gibbs, an old Iriel d of 


the money 


} 


he 


set to work with might and main. Long 
before the sun rose he wa 


hac 


s at work, and 
lLneed to be, for with one man’s he 
did all, both in-doors and out. 


neighbors, like himself, 


Ip he 
W illiam’s 
were hard work 


felt to be 


} ing men, but his diligence was 


f the ordinary, and was the subject of 
much comment. 


out ¢ 


best of advi 
and aided him in many ways, : 


Mr. Gibbs proved he 
und 
one by he found him 
self getting on, much to his own satis 
he 
sought him a wife, and offered his heart 
and, the cl n to 


time two years had ¢ 


After serious consideration 


faction. 


1ances of life on a hill far 
Lizzie Spencer, a high-spirited and si 


sl 
ble young grrl in a neighboring town. 
All went smoothly with Lizzie, but 


when William applied to her father and 











? 
one 
( 
l 
y { 
e¢ 
7 
t 
he 
+] 
t} 
+ 
rou 
old 
in, 
el 
atil 
] f 
i oT 
ney 
hed 
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ther for their consent, it was w 
When he questioned them the 


1 she had nothing against it, but ‘‘ fa 


thheld. 


mother 


r didn’t favor it.” The father openly 


ffe. d his objections. 

The reason I don’t wish vou for a son 
law. William, is because I want to have 
thing to do with your family L know 

folks tl hrough and thro. rh Your 
r was a man that never hesitated t 
do a mean thing when he saw a dollar in 


\ <new what it was to spare 
had at his He was a 
and a bad man, and what's 


merey. 


ine ena vou know the saying.” 

[t’s unfain : 
Mr. Spencer.” 
‘Well, I don’t kni 
You seem fair enoug! 
Lane, and I never h 

yuld trust.” 

Then you forbid 





ae : 

me simply because I bear the nami 
lene os 

That's reason enough for me Lizzie 


» as she likes; eve ry one must Marry 


to suit themselves; but [never ’ll give my 

consent, nor, whats is more to t 

po tion I would hav settled on her 
she'd married to suit me.” 


‘I don’t wish the money, Mr. Spencer,” 


William re ee ration in tone 
nd manner that rather abashed the oth 
! J shall be able to eet « L have 
done, I trust, with no one’s help If 


marry me I shall have all I 


Lizzie will 


parting with her lover or 
her fortune, she announeed, with 
of determination that matehed her fa 
could easier do without 
than 
, and they 


noney, hampered with conditions, 


William. So she married him 


very happy. 


William's lot, 


he found, was easier as 


vell as happier. Lizzie had Faculty 
) 1.7 1 1 my 
and proved a notable housekeeper The 


as ever, Was not so 


food, though as frugal 
nonotonous in its milking 
nd butter-making fell to her share, and 


routine, the 
ie did not disdain to don h 
net and ‘‘rake after” the cart in hay 
making, 

Affairs prospered with t 
they l but still 
1 paying for the 


“ 
draw back to thei 


laid a little—a very 
something my: towai 
place, and the only 


happiness was the fact that Lizzie’s Prva r 


THWARTED. 








his sad condition, but the fam 


still held out against them, and never 
ited the arm 

\s year nt by the vere b 
with two children The litt 
promised to be as pretty as he rt 
was Wj at larlinge, and the 
had the le eves and wavy cul Oo 
father, | ef lv hoped might e 
to be as or l aman William 

As t e pa sed on W im still 
ed as untiringly as ever, but showed 
of losing s Vigorous strength, and L 
insensibly fell into the habit of t 
of him as nost an old man, and 
one wet September. he succun 1 + 
ttack ¢ rheumatism 
ind haggard, and diseour SO 
fields m 1 the mast eal nd 
that he had p unned to do is | 
done T en ipors were rind, ar | 
and again lent a helping hand, but i 
the JUS) season of the year, and they 

ir own crops to harvest. 

Early in December Wi S 
for in a great hurry to go to Mr. G 
Lizzie heated a stone to Keep hi eet w 
and wrapped him up, and having t 
him well into the sleigh, hoped t 
would do him « od, though she oO 
herself With a sich, as she wateh 
sleigh disapp ir, that William look« 
old and feeble 

Arrived at Mr. Gibbs’s house, he f 
his old riend vei ill, batt] for | 
with a severe attack of congestion « 
lungs. As William entered the bed 
where the sick man lay, his old f 
lifted his fevered eyes to his, and sig? 
William to come near, and as he tov 
hand be ran at once to address h 
if he felt his t is short 

William, I’ve been pitying y 
ilong th 1], but I'm the worst 
day.” 

William began to express his sort 


I ( 
short. 

‘I see you feel for me, but ] 
time to talk But vour atfairs—t] 
of yourn Lhed. I don’ know but | 
you an injury, spite of my feelin 


ae 
rested a 


vou He 


‘I never pressed you for't 


‘I know that,’’s 


little; then 


William 


No,” gasped the farmer, p 
‘n’ IT hope he won't 
“Who?” inquired Willian 
Gibbs waited to gather a little str 


‘The deacon. I hadn't 


ho 
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Y 


7} 


norning 


1 IT didn't know 


ej] the 


rd man,” 


ee . 
y,as he noted William’s 


lension ; 


tre 


put 


suubled he w 


hink of it, and remind 


kindnesses toward him 


I've set store by ve, William 


The 


liam, I hop it wouldn't 


OO ich l 


Lal 


Vé 


iS LO ASK you 


mu owe me say 


indred that I took of 


Ome 


Vup 
‘ i 


] 


on 


ed pale 


nonu 
William 


1 ¢ . re 
he was afraid he couldn't 


You 


norning 


William went o 


aint hope th 
] 


frit 


ad LPULLICSSs 


f that region hac 


many Owe 
repaying 
he most fortu 


d 


oh th ; 
sisted him, v 
, and could Only 
> 4l 1 as 1 
s of the head over his chane 


When Wilham had applied to eve 


I 


one likely to have money, and failed, ] 


vife suggested as a last r 


should sell their sheep.  T 


lock. William h: 
at a time, as he could, and no 
natural inerease of numbers, he 
m by scores. He had tak 
of them, and Lizzie had broug 
many a poor deserted lamb to be 
to the flock. Their sh ep wer 
juite a reputation; but now 
decided they vo, and Wil 
to the county town the n 
He sueceeded better th 
to do, and came home « 
net by the hired man 
ie sheep-fold to ‘se 
the eritters. He 
distemper.’ 
William's heart sank 
laneed over the poor erea 
irated those that had 


te a number 


a 
It was in vain tl 
over them, and Lizzie 


vo, and left the children to get 


could, while she tried one remedy aft 
t : Fort 


ne course 


another. In 
there were but a poor h 
William and his wife 1 
in despair. 

Th y] Sth © 


and early came the deacon. Without 


] 


"3 1) 
i 2 AD ) 


appearing to be aware 


though he knew of them 
me), he asked William if ] 
pay the note. On William's 
‘* No,” he frowned, and inquir 
the reason might be 
*T told vou, Mr. Harris, that 
raise the money. Lhave tried every 
said William ‘*T should have been 
cet it if my sheep had not died. 
vou will not be hard upon me, but ex 
the time until Lean find some other way,” 
ie added, feeling himself at the mercy of 
Linan W ho he knew meant to be hard, 
‘Extend the time! That's what a de 


faulting debtor always wants,” sneered 
the deacon, with his smile quite gone, and 
his small eyes drawn together. *‘* You 
knew the money was due to-day, didn’t 
you? And I warned you I must have it, 


and I intend to, too.” 
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‘YE THWARTED. 





who had been 
to see 


not soften him. 


L410, 


room, Came 1h, 


illed a real putty girl,” 
pink cheeks yet; 
glossy hair until it 


] 


a chestnut, and na red 
14 


it, and Willia hou 


rar icon, W ] 


women, answere 


rraciously, 


Ith and that of 


he came to the 


at once. 


17 
Will 


pay 
have patience 


vou 
so untortu 


bled so that she 


nate 


ad for you; 

eacon, coldly 

ircely concerns me. 

added, sharply, 
‘No,” said Lizzie, ‘‘ wy 

is tried every way.” 

rved the deacon, settling 


tably in the 


** Just so,”’ obs 
more ecomfor 

-chair by the fire. ‘I pposed you 
yuldn’t. AJ] that I ean see, ther 
to for ; 
* You can’t mean if 
n. ‘You wouldn't d 


¢ 
8) 


imself back 
, for me 
to do is just close.’ 
+ 999 
my home.” 
‘LT shall 


rt 
from the hi 
rack again, with evid 
isn’t forth-eomi 


do 


and to the wi 


+ 


ent satisfaction, 


money ng in a week 
[t’s more consideration than I owe you, 
ut Seripter says, ‘Thou shalt not dis 


and I 


ways been strictly just in all my 


"ESS Without cause, 


thy brother 
, 
Have al 


alings, and you can have the advantage 
fa week.” 

‘*Only a week to raise six hundred dol 
lars in, when I haven’t been able to do it in 
month!” said William, in despair. 

‘Oh, Mr. Harris, be merciful to us!” 
ried ““T’ve heard,” 
he went on, as well as her crying would 


] 
ul 


Lizzie, all in tears. 


et her, ‘‘that when you were young you 
had a hard time to get on, and know what 
it is to be pinched. What would have be 
come of you if any one had treated you as 
you do us ?” 


‘Well, Mrs. Lane, just this very thing 


money 


| say, ‘Go on, go on: I like to see 


| dryly. 
| face. 





did happen to me, and it’s m: 


Tam. I hope the discipline y 


» to your husband,” hea 


such 


Ink 
u will have 
“l William 
ed t] 


com 


1e deac 


you . 
When I 
ld I had bought me a 
I'd had my 
one, and had laid by a little somet 
t trifle 


as 


time since 


SULLS, 
Khew what 
all my energi 
my farm, 
‘Well, I 
Providence ame ] > f your fa 
1ioney to 
let me have 
eh, Will 


done. | 
to 


ther. 
lend, on ¢ ‘urity, a he 
all I vas kind, 
iam ? worked as few men have 
d I put 
he prettiest 
vanted to have the 
the nouse 


county, to ple ase 


my heart in 


‘LtleSt 


prett 


ic 


3 

‘You remind me of her some,” he sai 
turning toward Lizzie, who sat by the 

itl he 


it when | 


1g and unplaiting the hem of 
‘Tve oft epee,“ 


apron orte) hought of 


see you in meeting 
“Well,” 

pause, “* 

into 1 


when 


he resumed, withasich, after a 
I could raise 
foolish, but 
ibout it, as I did 


> money 
Improvements ; I was 
Id feel 


In a WI 


worried 
ile, and 


ile, 
to your father, he 


once speak about tl 
would always 
you am 
, 

how 


bitious about yo ir place. n'tcare 
many years L’y 
to use it;’ and so I was caught in my own 
trap, and went on. 


aged you in any foolisl 


I do 
the money lic S53 ho ce il] 
| have never encour 
iness, have I, Will 
lam ¢ 

Vell, it 
months 


om about thre 


until 


before I was to have married, and 


went on 
er wedding Low n.’ 


Eunice was working h 
‘I thought 


‘Eunice 
your W ife’s name was Chloe.” 
“Yes: I didn't 


Harris is an excellent 


broke in Lizzie. 
Eunice. Mrs 
woman,” he said, 

‘I didn’t marry her for a pretty 
However, my wife is not concerned 


marry 


in this. 
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months before I | t 


th 


been married, when your fa 


Vas ree 
a plausible 
wanted the 


story, 


1e 


yu, William. 
o need to g 


O into particu 


took 


ir 


* but 


Lo-morrow 


to begin again, 


up to that time, lost t 
iad to thank for 


VK 


‘revenged 
He 


} 
1 


with him. 


me, and prospered in 


but when you came 


borrow money, I saw 
father i 
: 


buried SO 


your ! 


\ 


, } 
ve } 


I 
It 
what it’s there.” 


de] 


il 


know yo Ls 
in you. can't be 


you have erately ruined 


mean reyenge on a dead man!” 
» out William. 

injury is a living one, W 
see that 


illiam. 


orry your father couldn’ 


ve paid myself off,” said the deacon, 


{ ol 


thay om 


45 1} Ll. . 
orid eratified malice speaking 


hrough his eyes. 
The deacon paused, and noting the 
or that both William and his 

upon him, smoothed out his face 
1 lines, and said, dryly: 
‘* What have you to complain of ? When 
irs a money liability he knows 


cs of hor 


"AST 
— { { 
peeee) LS OLE 


meu 
meet 1b. 


ot 


Doesn't the money le 
» me 2” 

u take it by 
‘istian’ mercy [ve heard you expatiate 
living 


iO0f 


Oo ean law, but if the 


rayer-meetings has a 


prayer 

ple with you, you would extend it 

now toward us.” 
‘Young 
proving ly, 
p A 


ver mix them.” 


man,’ said the deacon, re 


are one 


another, 


‘religious matters 
and money matters are 


it 
At 


and as he buttoned up his coat, 
‘You've had r 


that I shall keep my word. 


} 
i 


yo notice, an 


to you. 


here wanted but one day of the sale, 
n Lizzi 


the 


father, having some business 
in 
in cood season to the place. 


SI 
which she lived, betook 
A 


fteen-mile drive was of little consequence 


town 


adoor 


“SK 


{ 


smart-stepping horse; but, 
‘the Billy east as 


Uf 


~ 


» Til 


aringe village, hoe, 
turnes 


set. 


] 


i 


+ 4 , 
\ LO 


oward the blacksmith’s 


Driving up from the side road, an 


r to unharness his horse, he overhcara 


the 
A L 


conversation going on just within t] 
of the smithy. 

"DO know whether it’ ik 
\] smart biddin’ on the pr 


*he heard Mr. Willets 


you S 


} 


here be 


Inge. 

“~“D mn’ know,” responded some nknt 
‘Tain’t likely anybody 
to bid the 
understands that he i 


Ail 
into 


»PS¢ } 
Li f 


enouch agin d 


unk 
ry be nly 

} his own 

If there was any one that hed mons 

added, 


s pose they wouldn't lose to g 


suggestive 
it it, 
or ereeturs try an’ buy it ba 


| know 


t< 


) Spare, one Lv. 


t, and 


the 
ii¢ } 


money is awful scarce. 


at 
\\ 


with hy. 
Mr. Spencer stopped un 
tentively, 


were talking of. 


me, any 
} 


) 
i 


larmessing, a 
wonderl 


As 


more a 


listened 
] men he 


light 


had very Ss intercourse with of 
the towns-people, and did not 


l 
county paper (his interest lying 


+} 


take 1 


¢ in other 
ard of Will 


directions), he had not h 
straits. He 


Say, 


( 


Lan Ss 
1 


started 
a ‘IT never'd 
the Lanes, as you mi 


as heard 


recent 
another voice thoug 
that the last o 

would come to this, and the only di 


William is 


{ f 
I 


say, 

cent one Lever heard of, too. 
7 

‘That’s so,” assented the smith, hearti 


fi man.” 


1 first-rate 


‘he’s real clever, too; and so’s his 


vife. She’s just as smart as a steel-trap, 
and kind.” 

‘*T don’ know any one Id go to, if I was 
in trouble, quicker than I would to her, or 
him either,” ** They'd help 
you in a minute, if *twas so they could.” 

‘*T should think her folks would step 
in now and give ’em a hist. What's the 
reason they don’t?” queried Mr. Willets. 

‘*They say they didn’t favor the wed 
| din’ anyway, and hain’t never been near 
‘em, Her mother’s been dead some time, 
I believe, and there ain’t any family, ’cept 
her father, and he’s as hard as that ham- 
mer that Jones is strikin’ with. That's 
what I’ve heard,” the speaker added, cau- 
tiously. 

Mr. Spencer winced as he heard these 
speeches, and he took a step toward the 
shop to interrupt them, but stopped as the 


said another. 


Ss 








speaker lifted his voice. What 
eard was a revelation to him. 


*said Mr. Willets, ‘* that 


d anything hurt the deacon so, as to 


[ don’t s’pose,’ S, 
somebody pay off William’s note, 
He’s awful 
allus keeps 
in t it ll 

1, and no one can say, ‘Why do ye 


1: } } 
lim Keep his place 
aeacon 18, but 


he law; so he can take we 
eptin’ Prov idence. 

Mr. Spencer smiled grimly to himself 

d taking the bridle of his horse, led him 

» the smith 

asked Mr. Jones if he 

, and loan him 


to drive to the 


»to the door, and summonin 
would see 
nother in the 


town, 


nod, 
LOrst 
ne county 
casting sharp 


catl 


miles distant 
around the 
smithy while he spoke 


live 


circle of men 


smith answered in the affirmative 


ii questions, and Mr. Spencer was 

n to drive off ata speedy trot. 
Mr. Jones returned he 
Willets, who demanded, excitedly, 
, WhO 


was that man 2” 


well, that was William’s fa 


in-law, as it happens,” said the smith, 


Ml, 


1a ¢rin, at the dashed looks 
Lilith. 

don’t 
r!” ejaculated one, 


nd 
You well, if that ain't the 
as all united in 
ng up the doorway, in their anxie 
e the last of him. When ] 
od, Mr. Willets expressed 

of all the 
it hain’t hurt him none. 


stir him up to do for ‘em. 


1e 

are the 

in 

Perhaps it will 

He could if he 

favored it.’ 

Meantime Mr. Spenec 
to t 
bit of money laid up, drew out the 
sary amount (having privately ques 


ried to town, 


he bank, where he had a comfort 


horse 


the smith as they fastened the lat 
to the sleigh), and 

with it. Avoiding the smithy, he 
went up the hill to William and Lizzie’s 
As he neared the house he spied a 


DaAcK 
home 

am standing before the sitting-room door, 
and conjecturing it to be the deacon’s, hur 
ried in through the back kitchen. 

He opened the kitchen door softly, and 
looked in. There stood Lizzie washing 
out a few things at the sink, and sprink- 
ling the garments with her tears. She 
looked up, and saw her father. ‘‘ Oh, fa- 
ther!” she cried, and giving a hasty wipe 
to her hands with her apron, ran and threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, and 


Ay 
burst into tears on his shoulder. 


1ered | 


=) 
was accosted 


of those | 


hastened | 


have 
thought 
1 , 

hair down once 0 


there 


| , 
to seilt 


| another burst of tears, tl 


had | 


observation, ‘‘ Well ! | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


A PROVIDENCE THWARTED. 


\\ 


er 


broken erable, he 


Lo He 
‘twice, and said, 


iad dk 


Then, a 


her 
‘*There, 


} 
Vil@il Sil Was a 


smoothed 


himself 


is lel ne 


she continued to 


.. don’t ye know you're jammi 
hn of my hat 
ly 


zie immediate 
tion, 
it. 
a moment's pause, 

1 : 
ted her change ap} 

] ‘ 4 ; 

id, abruptly, ‘* Who's in ther 


} 
Indicating the sitting-room by 


smooth 


After 


aurill 
er I 


ance, he 


sa 


** William and the deacon. 


thea . +a mom hie 
He Larm LO-MOrrow, = Sti 
? } 1 } 

Lis ULiLit 


upon her apron. 


1 ] 1 } a | 
Without another word h 
1 . : ’ . 
the floor to the door lead 


ened 


aoor 


ting-room, sSoitiy lilted the 


, } , 
lor a while, and entered, closin 


after him. 


the 
he 


‘4 ) a 
standing’ vy stove, 


resuung on the ith, 
\ 
While William sat 


with h 


} t0- 4 . 
is head upon his hands. 
Going past William with 
Mr. Spencer addressed him 
ject in hand: 

‘Mr. Harris, if 


my ] 1 wed 
l 


phe aeacon vo 
before, I believe. 


s¢ 


Tm 
‘ I’ve 
My 


‘* How do you do, sir 


never m 
name is Spen 
> said the dea 
at a loss what to « xpect. 


There 


s to be a forecios 


to-morrow, as | understa 
claim.” 


*Exac 


tones, * 


, ? . ‘ ? 
said the deacon, 
UlLieSS Mr. 


He has just told me he 


Lane here can pay 


CC ild 


1est 
me to day. 
not.” 

{ 


lad 


veencer, Gryly. 


If he could, yo vd be 
* said Mr. §) 


1 no choice but to an 


* Just so. g 


n ?’ 


hac 


to release hin 
The deacon 
¥es.”’ 

‘Very well. 


Lhe de 


swer °° 
How much is the sum ?” 
it. Mr. Spencer sat 


down, extracted a fat por 


won Fave 


ket- book from 


an inner pocket of his coat, and slowly 
counted over a pile of bills by the a 

an occasionally moistened thumb. & 
ing the bills between his knees, he 
out a small purse, and told out 


Putting up purse and pocket-| 





VOU 
handed bills and silver to William, say 
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1 


th 
P, searcely knov Ings 
and Mr. Spencer forcing 
land, he mechanically 
at realized 
He was about to 


all once 
delivered 


to express, ll he was e ipable, his 


but Mr Spencer, checking 


tly ‘Don't kee p the deacon | 


ger. His time is probably 


1 1: 


» and handing t 
‘eceived the note and mort 
ly parted with. 


} 
ne money 


satisfied, ] presume, Mr 


Harr iough you don’t look so either, 


said Mr. Spencer, enjoying the other's looks 


** As I’ve been 
idence in delivering 
ite 1a Taek 


in that ca 


and race. 
ent of Prov 


to indie 


ire 


Whning 
continue 


an honest man’s opinion of your 


] 


I’ve never been an eavesd 


Once 


ropper 
‘e: both times to-day. heard 
lation of 

my 
here 


ions on myself and ay 
hat 


1d let me see 


ypree 
seales off 


} 


sana W 


took the 


[wa 


hn nere t 
where 
n stood 
m a set man,” he continued, ‘* but 
n I’m convineed, I know what to do, 
[ made up my mind if IT could make 
rs I nd my son in 
th hour. 
en hard on William I had as 
son to despise his father as any 
ld, and I’ve been mean enough 
stand between us and 
But 


what 


it feeling’ 
} enough said 


I hey 


] 
lseravie, 
I] 


when you are gone 


lS all It 
be fore you, Say LO Say 
The second time I listened was to hear 
at the 
h and 
yourse If out to be the 
God's foot- 


you, pointing a big forefinger 


on, his voice rising with wrat 
*makins 


anest creature that is on 


his minit.”’ 
‘I have 


99 ’ , 
one can say that, exclaimed the 


SLOOL 1 
the law; 
deacon, 


not overst¢ pped no 
in self-defense. 
‘Not human law—no, you hain’t; but 
,* Thou shalt not grind the 
1e poor.’ You're great on Scrip 
You've 
and there's plenty more just like it.” 
‘I gave William every chance to re 
deem his place 


him,” said the deacon. 


| in again, ‘‘ the deacon’s gone.” 
| William’s hand heartily, and they stood 
revarding each other fora little in silence, 


I extended the time to | 





‘You can say that, but you know 
You gave him no chance. W) 
| heard vou.” he broke out, fic reely ast 


isn’t so. 
deacon was about to speak, ‘I tell y« 
[ listened at the door. I heard Wil] 

here pleadin’ with you, and you tell ] 

you'd ruin him. 

‘* Hor six hundred dollars you meant 
rob him of a home he has all but k 
He stopped to vi 
look of baffled malice and rage that ma 


himself to win. 


the deacon’s face anything but a pleasa 
sight to see. As he was about to Spe 
Mr. Spencer stopped him with the reman 
‘**T haven't a doubt but you are ca) 
of speaking of this as a providential d 


ya 


pensation, and being enough of a hypocrite 
to ask the Lord in your evening pray¢ 
to bless this ‘ visitation.’”’ 

‘*He owed the money. It was a ri 
eous debt,” said the deacon. 

‘You didn’t take a righteous way to 
collect it, and you didn't want the mons 
You claimed it because you saw your op 
portunity to ruin him. You 
planning it all this time, and would 1] 
worked it out but for my stepping 
the last moment, 
it that 
this spoiled yout 
deacon,” he added, with a smile. 


have 


in al 
as it were—and I really 


be Lie ve was Provide nee led my 


steps morning—but 
‘Don't you offer a word in your d 
You quit this house, and don't 
vou ever find your way here again 
William,” he added, ‘‘ Tl take the privi 
lege of showing the deacon the door.” 

He waited g while the 
deacon put up the money and took up 
his hat; then accompanied him to th 
door, and going out after him, said, in 
low grunt, that no one else might hear 


fense! 


in grim silence 


| him: 


‘“What J ask and expect of you, Dea 
con Harris, is, that you'll take the trouble 
to just mention to the blaecksmith’s that 
there won't no sale here to-morrow, 
They'll understand it,” he added, with a 


be 


| chuckle. 


‘“Now, William,” he said, as he went 
He shook 


while William’s face worked, and Mr. 


| Spencer’s eyes shone with a suspicious 
read that text, and can find 


brightness. 

There were no words spoken, nor were 
}any needed. Each understood the other, 
and forgiveness and reconciliation were 
| offered and accepted in a look. 
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ther Mountains” eo ; together to 
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& Narrow pass through had. ip 


he roads fromthe coastand Rio Grande, 
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rorge to Saltillo and the group of cen 
al cities in the interior rom LhIS pass, 


rves 


ed by countiess Mountain springs, emers onal COoncessi 
e Arroyo San Juan, a beautiful stream pecially stipulated) by 
rapid water, ciear % ‘rystal, and COO! il HWstruction shoul 
Om the mountams ve in the hottest northward, and 


midsummer hough skirting f itier into 
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iltra-patriotic Mexican means more than 


liberty oreven national prospe LtV, should 


De Ss] 


onalized by the union of the two prin 


cipal cities of the north* with the railway 


system of the United States 


American signs, among which *‘saloon”™ 


fioup wit] ’ 
neures With sug 


gestive prominence, are 


displaved at various points, notably on the 
ma and English is to be heard 


th 


principal pla 


the streets Ih COmmMmor W the ver 


On 
nacular ton@ue: a street railway has been 
Innovation of form 
a freight transfer as well for the nar 


Mexican National, 


ope ned, and wires 


Inaugurated, wilh the 
ng 


gauge Cars OF Lie 
a tele phone exchange 
with the 
are all 


lighting the « 
But 


soil, and, like 


stretched for “ity 


eleetrie lieht these things 
alien to the 
crafted onto an old trunk, must have time 


shoots 


fresh 


to assimilate with the long-established or 


der of things 


Ever since the opening of the road a 


constant stream of visitors—-tourists, inva 


lids, 


from 


has poured down 
hotels to 


taking absolute posses 


and prospectors 


the 
suffoeation 


north, crowding the 


and 


sion of the plazas and other places of pub 


lie At first the old citizens —those 
who were born and raised here, with their 


them 


resort 


fathers and grandfathers before 
were disposed to look upon this invasion 
with stolid indifference, while the euriosi 
ty of the visitors, who stared at everything 


they saw, from the ridiculous little burres 


ike name 
Mexican Cen 
Atchison, To 


loaded with wood from the mountains 

til only their long ears are visible, to t 
mud-walled, grass-thatehed jacals of 1 
Lhe 
Mexiean as the natural amazement of t 
thr 


S burbs, Was down by avel 


put 


qringo® (greenhorn) at beholding 


evidences of a civilization so far superi 
to anything he could ever have seen 

the 
began to discharge their hordes of hung 
still 


but 


fore: even when editorial excursio 


scribes upon them, they looked) on 
with good-natured stoicism : when 
last a recent convention of some six hut 
dred hard-shell Baptists adjourned in 
body to Monterey, then the patience ol 
the long-suffering Mexicans gave way en 
tirely, and loud and deep were the anatli 
mas hurled by the faithful against the in 
vading host of profaning heretics. 

In the good old days, when Texas and 
Nuevo Leon or the 
‘Eastern Internal Provinces,” both loyal 
to his Majesty of Spain, San Antonio and 
Monterey 
gether by a community of interests, and 
the ‘told Antonio road,” that 
three hundred miles wound among thie 
rugged mountains and barren plains of a 


sister States 


were 


were kindred cities, linked t 


san for 


desert country, was swept by bands of sav 
age Indians, and exposed to all the vicissi 
frontier. Then the seat 
of government was at Monterey, and San 
Luis Potosi, still further to the south, 
from that direction came everything of 
power and civilization the country yet 


tudes of a wild 


and 


A term of ridicule and obloquy applied to 


Americans throughout all Mexico. 





THE GATEWAY OF T 
lc How wonde rfully has the 

it The 
ess regions of the North have again 


nown 


changed! populous, ever 


1 their supremacy, and over the 


Tec 
bound with bands of 


+] 
Hoos? 


old road, now 
l that threatens 
the 


rolls a returning 


sstioe 


to sweep away every of 
f Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico. 


lonterey, the capital « 


northern is 


metropolis of 
ure squely situated in a sort o amphi 
itre among the mountains, their huge 


ved forms towering oy 
ction save the north, . 
lens out into the great plains lving 


\long 


southern vista, bevond the green val 


and purple in the cistane 


Pf the arrovo and the centle foot hills 


owned with white-towered ch ipels and 


urban villas, extends the main range 


Sierra, here flanked on either side 
the bold, detached f La Mitra 
(the Mitre Saddle | 


st appropriately named 


the 
peaks i) 
d Silla and both 
as Is made ev 
ntata gla The Sierra proper lifts 


ce 
elf in three distinet chains, one serrated 

above another, until they fairly seem 
ean against the sky, with the summer 
mids drifting lazily 
true of 


Morning, 


below Especially 


ue an 


+ 
) 


rising 
sts of the val 


he 
unite with 
em in produ 
ne the fairy-like 
ndscapes above 
that 
the 
ol 


scenery. 


clouds 
of 


charms 


rin one 
ef 

Lipine 
1 gazing down 

nv of the nar 

w streets, and 

in every 

ew of Monterey, this rugged background 
ever before the eves, distance being al 


deed 


nost annihilated by the rarefied atmos 
here of the mountains 

To the new-comer, especially if escap 
» from the rigors of a Northern winter, 
ie first night in Monterey offers a scene 
fenchantment. The narrow streets, with 
ieir dead-walls of massive masonry, flat 
roofed, parapeted houses, with baleonies 
ind windows barred with iron gratings; 
the sloueching groups of loungers at the 


street corners. W rapped to their eves in 


gaudy serape, and shaded by sombreros of 
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immense dimensions-—all have a delight 
ful 
pavements over 


] 


aecrep 


ly foreign look Even the execrable 


vhich he is tortured in a 
told hack propelled by two deplor 


able specimens of horsetlesh, compared 
with which Don Quixote’s Rozinante was a 
noble steed, are pronounced unique, as they 
But the 
ller ushered into the 
Iturbic 


with its Moorish arched col 


undoubtedilv are When hotel IS 


reached, and the trave 
COO], shade d ( orridors of the : le or 


** Monterey, 


onnades and court vard hiled with trope 


his impressions of 
a littl 


1 
pe a i r two 


shrubbery vell, then 


Monterey 


than 


are, perhaps, more rose 


colored they may 


later 


away 


| 1 , . 
when the noveitv has a littie worn 


We might almost 


ot 


sav, an hour 


hater, ie one these hostelries 


the 


or two 0 


is loeated in convent of the Capu 


chinos, and, however romantie the situa 


stone cells. cement floored 


afford 


Buried in the ir depths 


tioh, the bare 


windowless but sorry guest 


ana 


chambers a lamp 


hoat mid-day however, 


Is necessary eve 


the artist observed, they are just the 


as 
thing tora convention of photographe rs 


Where each would have his own dark 


room without extra trouble or expens« 


Brought by tl w railroad wi 


United States, 


ssentially as strange and 
f the broad 


few hours’ travel of the 


Monte rey 


foreign to American eve 


Is vel ¢ 


as | 


Atlantic rolled between. and it were in the 
Not only are 
very 


heart of Andalusian Spain, 


the scenery, architecture, language 


picturesque, but the varied dress and cus 


toms of the people, as exemplified in the 


daily panorama of street life, are even 


and are a constant souree of in 
The | 


Keep 


more 


SO 


terest to the new-comer ells of the 


their 
but 
the shovel-hatted padres and other en- 


numerous churches. still up 


continual jangle throughout the day ; 
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the priesthood who 


of Mexieat 


vefore the laws of re 


the most pieturesque 


treet life, have disap 


Porm, to@weth 
t ents and monasteries that 

r While the 
the 


‘or soldiers 


COS 


Chureh 


to adeecay 


State is flour 


‘Tse are to be 


vhere, and uniforms are 
strongest garrisoned 


Hardly 


Tron the regul 


NON a Hh He 


mm the Continent to be 


tinguished 


ar troops are 


the city police: clothed im a sort of un 


dress uniform, anda little brief authority 


Toledo in leu of 
they 


iprmed with a rusty oid 


the regulation locust club are a Ver) 


table terror to evil-ck and, in truth, a 


OPS 


most formidable body of ro them 


Mien 


it is due that Monterey is to-day the most 


giuet and orderly of cities: indeed 


More 
United 
Then there are the cargadore s.or 


imbered and licensed like 


so than most towns of its size inthe 
mtates 


porters Vlo.. 


a of which they are the only substi 


tute, mav be seen bending under the most 


tremendous burdens Provided with only 
a straw pad to protect the head, they Wil 


rtes and other heavy 


from oneend of the town 


arti 


l this with apparent ease 
most trifling compensation 
ng character is the sere 
‘hman, who is always go 


h a lantern, though, unlike 
famous predecessor, looking for a dis 
calm, through 
night, hisshrill 


heard calling off the hours, 


honest man In storm or 
] 


out the lone watches of the 


voice may be 


with the monotonous coneluding formula 


i to lo es bueno (and all is well) a 
tom brought down through foree of tra 


i fromthe old Moorish times in Spain 


city was an armed fortress, 


its lived in constant dread 
oe surprised by the turbaned moslem 
mnarket place IS a seene of bustle 


and animation 
novel to Nort] 
4a) 


found a little of 


amusing 
Here 
‘veryvthing that enters 


Mexican 


as here, each 


that is as as 1t 1s 


ern eves, may be 


into the everv-dav economy of 


ay 
lift CCOMOMLY indeed, where 
necessarv is doled out by 


euartillo’s 


a) al 


the tlaco and 
vorth, (the elehth and quart Y 
Patient laden 


1 every naginable commodity, even 


shilling donkeys, 


t 


to milk cans slung in panniers, stand dis 
consolatery about, their long ears lapped 


down in utter despondeney, while scores 


of huckst their various wares ina 


rs cry 
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Babel of tongues that at times threater 
drown the sonorous voices of their Jo 


} 


rivals Linares 


ples and peaches from Saltillo, eges, ¢ 


eared Oranges from 


wrapped in corn husk, with vegetable 


all sorts from nearer at home, even 


tery and singing birds, are all brou 


burro-baek, packed in little crates of 


Carrizo cane Of the pottery, many 


cimens would attract attention from 
devotees of the late ceramic eraz 


mostly of simple Indian workmians 
some few patterns, especially those brou: 
from Guadalajara, in the interior, are 
beautiful design both in moulding and 
and would 


namentation, rank as i 


works of art anvw here 
We have alluded to the 


pect of Mont ‘rev street 


pieturesg lt 


life. but to see 


ut its best 


one should seleet the harve 
season, When the sugar is being marke 
ed, and country 
in all the 


dress and accoutrements. 


provincialism turns o 
gaudy display of Spanis 
The streets a 
blocked with great lumbering earts dra 

by long trains of bulloeks, yoked, or rat) 
with 


er fastened, rawhide thones abo 


the horns, and all dav lone the UnNereases 
axles may be heard groaning under the 
heavy loads of sugwar, Srejole s. and cor 
baled in the coarse sacking of the ixt 
plant 

Monterey, with its 40,000 inhabitants 
has stores sufficient for treble that n 
ber; indeed, by virtue of its situation anc 
the large amount of capital invested in 
business, it has long been the chief empo 
rium of trade for an immense extent of 
country, including, besides its own, con 
the 


Zacatecas, and Tamau 


siderable portions of 


States of Coahuila, 


neighboring 
lipas. Here is the purchasing and dis 
tributing point for all the native products 
of the 
numerous and char 
acteristic enough to warrant thin 
The Nueve 


Leon, some 4,500,000 pounds, even 


OF thre 


which supply most vants 
lower classes, and are 
more 
a passing notice. sugar of 
with 
the present almost entirely domestie mar 
ket, with half as mueh from Ta 


maulipas, all put up on the plantations i 


more 


little cakes of a pound each (piloncillos 
wrapped in its own leaves; maize for tor 
tillas, a national dish, and substitute fon 
bread among the common people; frejoles 
a large red bean, peculiar to the country 
and one of its staple productions, by the 
hundre ds of eart loads; chile peppers, an 


other national dish par excellence; mes- 
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Md it bi 

BW te 
iw if 2 
“Oe ee tg 


x 


‘/. distilled from the maguey: cot 


on, wool, wheat, and barley from 


ore temperate Coahuila; also the 
whieh 
all 


other articles too 


ne wines and brandies for 
ie district of Paris is celebrated 
hese, with many 


merous to mention, seek a pur 
haser at Monterey, in exchange for 
ie bulky eagle dollars that here are liter 
lly handled by the * 


huge specie sacks being sufficient to fill 


barr'l.”’ two of the 
ne 

the 
yuea, and other fibrous plants 


mention 


We must not omit to 


magcuey, 
vhich grow wild and in great profusion 
ill over the country. 


factured with the most primitive appli 


They are manu- 


ances into cordage and various kinds of 


coarse sacking—an industry yet in its in 


MONTEREY 


faney, but which promises great things 


for the future. This same industry fur 


ther south, particularly in Yueatan, has 


developed into an extensive business, 


building railroads, subsidizing steam 


ships, and bringing general wealth and 
prosperity to the land. 

Even far-away Chihuahua sends her 
quota of live stock, hides, and skins aeross 


the desert ; 


dance she 


though silver she has in abun 
is lacking in the productions of 
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her more fruitful sister States Here we 

ould mention a curious instance of the 
commercial changes bro ight about even 
vent of the railroads. Many 


ear and other products are be 


ad 
ng shipped from Monterey to Chihuahua, 
in bond. through the United States. No 
better proof could be given of the delays 
and vexations ineident to ox-eart trans 
portation 

But the foreign trade is the great reli 
ance of Monterey, in which many of her 
merchants have grown to wealth and in 
dependences A few months ago this was 
principally earried on through the port 
of Matamoras, by means of wagon trains 
and treasure conductas, but the comple 
tion of the railroad from Laredo has en 
tirely changed the course of trade Now 
evervthing Is shipped over the Corpus 
Christi bonded route Matamoras 1opes 
to regain her lost supremacy through her 
railroad, now under construction, to Mon- 
terey: but that is for the future to decide. 

Dry hides and skins, wool, ixtle, live 
stock, lead, and specie—this last far in ex 
cess of all others—are among the princi 


pal articles of export; while dry goods 


and notions of every description, hard 


vare, agricultural implements, and ma 
chinery, Freneh wines and fancy grocer 
ies, petroleum, musical instruments, sta 
tionery, drugs and medicines—in fact, a 


ZARAGOZA 


little of almost everything known to con 
merce is imported, often smuggled, inti 
the country, and distributed over the int 
rior at exorbitant prices. Cotton goods 
particularly prints and ecalicoes, whic 
form more than one-half of the entir 
imports, amounting to millions in the ag 
eregate, are almost entirely of Englis 
manufacture, brought in bond throug 
our territory; not but that the America: 
goods are just as cheap, and of confesse: 
lv better quality, but the English deales 
have long held a monopoly of the trad 
understand the people, their peculiar way 
of credit and doing business, and the goods 
required, This is the great secret of thei 
success, and that of the French, German 
and other foreign merchants who contro 
the trade of Mexico: they understand the 
peculiar wants of their customers, and 
humor them accordingly. This is just 
What our own manufacturers will have 
to do before they can hope to make much 
headway against their rivals, nor are they 
at all backward in seizing the present op 
portunity. Those pioneers of commerc 
the drummers, are making their appear 
ance in Monterey, and manufacturers 
goods are sold there cheaper than to 
the jobbers in our own country. Some 
few American manufactures—-sewing-ma 
chines, arms and ammunition, for instance 

have long been in great demand, and sold 
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<travagant prices Improved agri 


iral implements are beginning to be 


by the larger proprietors, but have 


neounter the strong prejudice of the 


itrv, Who render them as ineffectual 


to breaking 
The 


to be daily seen in the 


even or rel 


h them. ploughs most 


se, such as are 
terey are crooked 


Valley, simply a 


: 
sometimes shod with and fast 


Iron, 
ito a long pole—an instrument whose 


seratching would provoke the 


A MEXICAN 


ngled amazement and derision of 
Yankee 


any 


iergmetic rooster 


They will be 
eadily recognized as the exact counter 
wts of the ploughs pictured forth in illus 
rations of old Biblical times. Threshing 
still carried on through the agency of 
the 


n a paved inclosure, and the sugar mills 


alf-wild horses driven about grain 
ive mainly of the most primitive pattern, 
with wooden rollers slowly manipulated 
through the labors of a pair of stout bul 
LOCKS 

The Mexican merchants are of a very 


high order of integrity. Whatever else 
they may be or do, Castilian pride requires 


that their obligations and plighted word 


HE SIERRA MADRE 


shall be made wood at any cost 


are almost unknown, and are not recog 


nized commercially or in law 
Many 


‘prin 


articles that formerly were among 

how i 
the 
policy 
Monterey | 


1hais 


Cipal imports are arg pro 


duced in the country result of the 


rovernments liberal toward man 


ufacturers three 


cotton 


t . . va) ‘ ‘ ‘ j 
factories im sueccessiul Operation, all pro 


vided with the most improved machinery 


print-works Where thie POOrT paid opera 


tives receive less day Wages than the price 


TAN-YARD 


cle 


of 
facture, se 


a SIN yard of the cloth they manu 


veral flouring mills, an ice fae 


tory, a score or more of tanneries, with 


manufactories of boots and shoes, saddles, 
hats candles, matches HLTA « he micals, 
\ 


large and expensive sugar refinery stands 


and many others of less importance 


idle, principally because of the prejudice 


of the people in favor of old methods 
The passing of the proposed reciprocal 
treaty it \ 


long street in the eastern suburbs is given 


mav give renewed activity 


ip to the tan-vards, where the almost na 


ked workmen wade about the vats spear 


Western 
The 


ing refractory hides as a river 


driver’ does his logs encinda, or 
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lal Tor tannin, the 


under a ponderous 
ced around DV 1 discon 


too “iad to rest 


laid out : 


r thie 
lazas 


ious Pp 


a sort of con 
ones and cement 
) } 

li alameda 


Qt thie 


former, some half 


scattered throughout the 


city, 


{ 


| ornamented lh trees and shrub 
with shaded walks and flowing fount 
for the tired way 
farer during the heat of the day all lend 


aims, a grateful 


resort 


and refinement to the 


ir of ease 


somewi tliat 


surround 


incongruous 
Io's The principal square, or Plaza de 
Aaragzoza, as it thr 
Pueblo in reality an extensive 
the city, with the 
“palace” of the government, 
the 


is called, in honor of 
hero of 
oblong in the heart of 
Capitol, or 
cutting it in Here, as in ey 
Mexican town, is the grand centre of 


and State, 


centre. 
ery 
Church the emporium of the 
business and social life of the community. 


] 


The venerable cathedral, with its huge pile 


of chiselled stone and elaborate stucco 
work, would attract attention anywhere, 

the 
s mighty monument, 
the Saddle Mountain, in the background. 


Without 
ure, but 


even when, as here, it suffers from 


contrast with nature’ 
regular order of architect 
rather that the Mo 
Italian Renaissance so much 
in vogue throughout all Spanish America, 
the 


any 
mixture of 


resque and 


general effect is pleasing, and even 


LM POSING Especially is this true of the in 


terior, where in the subdued licht scores 


hours oO! 


the floor, 
the rich cary 


Of penitents may be seen al all 
the dav K 
the 


ing and painting of the altar. the whis 


hneeilne 


prone upon 
while stained windows, 
pered responses and chanting of the choir 
ilted tend 


echoing along the vat 
feelings of awe and de 


roof, all 
Lo promote Lhose 
votion which lie deep down in every hu 
indeed, almost 


man heart The chancel 


ntire body of the cathedral—is paved 


with a sort of giant mosaic of time-stained 
cedar, each panel ceiling the tomb of some 
one of the faithful, who thus in death rests 
under the very shadow of the sanctuary. 
the tow 

f 


aimost deaten 


Up in ers among the fourteen 


| with 


beius that one their 
clatter, after toiling over the shaky, worm 


eaten stairs that threaten to tumble with 


wind, a mag 


gust of 
the 


plain and towering mountaim rampa 


every renewed 


cent prospect of eity, With its fer 


rewards the adventurous climber for 


toil Hard by is the once fl 


OUPIS 


monastery of the Franciscans, now 


eraded to the base otlice of a ¢1 
Vit it 1e lordly 


| : José 


in day s of 


palmetto 
loved and cared fe 
In front, be 


he clustering house tops, towers 


Geriy yore 
, and 
chard-gardens, the Bishop’s Palace 
itself in bold relief, commanding both 
and the dark detile leading away 


CLV 
Saltillo, 


This for 
a salient point in most views of Monter 
and is the shrine to which every An 
As 
climbs the steep rocky ascent, the mi 
to that oth 
day, thirty-six years ago, when all thi 


in the background. 


ican first makes his pilgrimage. 
? . > 
involuntarily goes back 


hill was wreathed in sulphurous smoke 
and his country’s flag borne in triump) 
Ever 


is tiresome 


tocrown the fortress on its summit. 


ona peace footing the tramp 
enough: what was it, then, when in tl 
face of determined resistance from supe 
or numbers intrenched behind stone wal 
the 


point of the bayonet! 


works were stormed and taken at. t] 
Now the old for 
tress is strangely quiet; at 1is feet lies the 
the city which 
but here, as in another work 


smiling valley, over 
dominates; 
not vet awakened, no sign of life or an 
mation disturbs the memories of the past 
A few antiquated eannon, old veterans of 
the Bishop’s Palace, lie in picturesque 
Spiked alt 
broken, their formidableness has long sine 
hides thei 
birds build then 
the silent 


confusion about the summit. 


departed, the long grass half 
and the 
undisturbed in 


rusting forms, 


nests long 


mouths. Between the palace and t 


city proper may be seen ‘* the house in the 


tree,” a sort of Swiss chalet built high up 
in the branches of an immense pecan-tree 


] 


This is one of the sights of the city, and 
from its sixty-six feet of altitude a fine 
be had of 


order of 


View 
The ** improvements” 
utilized it for a beer garden. 


may its surroundings 


new has 
Before the advent of the railroad, not 
of intelligent 
classes of the population had ever seen a 
the 
ideas, derived from vague rumors of the 
Western towns 
under the magic impetus of Yankee en 
teprise, were popularly current as to the 


one-tenth even the more 


locomotive ; and most exaggerated 


phenomenal growth of 





os 


Ain 


—_ 


\ \=ge 


——s 


4 COURT-YARD 


of building and prosperi 
The whole 
on to the 


vonderful era 
about to be inaugurated 


vestern suburbs, and far out 
level, irrigated plain, were to spring up, 
mushroom-like, into a City by itself—a 


veritable American quarter of staked-out 


streets, wooden shanties, and corner lots 
So the long, romantic 


had 


of fabulous value. 
lanes that from time immemorial 





Mon 


once the pride and glory ol 
rade 


been at 


were laid waste, 


terey their grateful s] 
of 
tLuem half a 
very hedges, ruthlessly cu 


LOraLy pecan and syeamore, mans ol 
ol century s growth, even 
t down by 


OWhers Now 


smothered 


Line 
enterprising the 


glaring roads, half in 


dust and deprived of their wonted shade, 
arying up 


murmuring canals fast 


t » 
he 
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beams of the sun, the! little plaza of itself Here, as also in 

fields lying so bare and) large fountain on the Zaragoza P 
mournful testimony to) may be seen specimens ¢ f the beau 


{ 


e march of modern ‘* prog- |) variegated marble of Nuevo Leon \I 


lroad has come and gone, terey has but comparatively few « 


WW 


: " 
very ordinary buildings per- | jacals, or hovels, so common about 
vith the inevitable ** Ameri- | outskirts of most Mexican towns. 
recognizable anywhere, are Resting under the arched colonnads 
mark the site of the new the‘ palace” on the plaza may be seen 
Fallen eyvpresses Monte rey Fire Departme nt—an instit 
cumber the ground as the Dei fit of amusing interest to most American 
ublems of the destruction they exenipli- | itors, who, however, hardly view it 
the only occupants of the lots, whose those feelings of awe and admirat 
ng purchasers now mourn over) ascribed to them by the native lookers 
r permanent investments It may be) A wheezy little hand-engine that was « 
ioned if this one act of vandalism > of date a century ago, with a few feet 
t fully compensated for every ben- | rotten hose, comprises the entire for 
present and future, the railroad has | Yet even this is very seldom called it 
bring to Monterey. To | serviee, and is COMLPALrallye ly much aie 
appreciate it, it must be remembered | adequate to answer all demands than 
is is essentially a barren country, | the best paid tire departments of our 


talike in wood and water, the very | gest cities. A serious conflagration is 


vo Leon given in remembrance | of the question in Monterey, everythi 
part of treeless Spain whose barren being fire-proof, from the cement floor 


most deplorable. In truth, Mon-| the roof of cement, stone, and tiles. 
has heretofore had a superfluity of | the event of fire, as at every other time 
‘oom, the population falling away with | public interest or calamity, the soldi 
decay of the countrys after the ex are ordered out, who soon smother 1 
the Spaniard and succeeding | flames with dirt in regular sapper-anc 
vs and revolutions. Houses | miner style. 


were rather suffered to go to Monterey, from a military stand-point 


{ 
ones begun, and retro Is the key of northern Mexico, and |} 
neral order of the day | always played an important part in the 
Infusion of new blood | various wars and revolutions that ha 
afflicted the country. The surroun 


t 


stone found near by is used | heights are crowned with the ruins of ol 


‘lusively for building, so soft | fortifications, now dismounted and fas 
taken from the quarry as to | crumbling away, while searcely a street 

work readily with ordinary carpenter's | or square in the city but bears marks 

ools, but afterward hardening through | the conflict, the stone doors in many i 


exposure to the air 


t 


stanees showing the holes where the loek- 
Phe houses of the better class are all} have been blown open with musketrys 
It in the form of a hollow square, in- | Here are the head-quarters of the Military 
‘losing the patio, or court vard, the latter | Division of the North, under the command 
vrenerally surrounded with an arched col- | of General Trevino, ex-Minister of Wan 
planted with flowers and tropical | and one of the famous men of his country 
plants Here, too, is found the l } 


Onnade 


vell, with | under the new and liberal Diaz administra 
its wall of masonry and leathern bucket. | tion Born and bred in Nuevo Leon, he 


The water is always cool and clear as | 1s emphatically a man of the people, the 


‘rystal, as well it may be, for the wells | idol of the army he has so often led to 
are cut through the living rock to an im-| victory during the troublous times sue 
mense depth, the work of the old Spanish 


ceeding Maximilian’s usurpation. But it 
times. Some few buildings are of consid- | is in the romantic incidents of the gener 
erable pretension, indeed, embellished ina | al’s “‘ international” marriage that Amer 
t of almost Oriental magnificence. No- | icans will take the most interest, out of 
romance 
Patricio Milmo, with its double arched gal- | might be drawn. At the close of 1877, 
lery and court-vyard adorned with fount- | when Mexican border affairs were in 


ble among them is the house of Don | which, indeed, a very pretty 


seats, and shrubbery —a_ veritable | most critical and unsatisfactory condition, 
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Ss dent Have ss cele porate d orde rauthor 
oe the invasion of Mexico by our troops 
“yn hot pursuit orr 
ited. The 


respe CLIVE 


wders, Was pro 
Oo Opposing Trontiers were 
er the comnand Grener 


sot 


revino and the late lamented Genera 


fo the good jude I 


and moder 


1 ol thre se two ollicers \ 


a 


= —— 


GLIMPSE OF 


the faet that the existing irritation did 
not ripen into open hostilities, and out of 
their necessarily close social and business 
relations there sprang a warm friendship, 
founded on mutual and esteem. 


At the house of General Ord in San An 


respect 


tonio his guest met the oldest daughter, a 
beautiful 


and interesting girl of sweet 


SANTA 


THE SIERRA MADRE 


CATARINA 


and next suecessor of Diaz to the Presi 


dency; so there is every probability that 
in the near future | 1] 


be called upon to do the honors of t 


an American | 


ntial mansion at the f Mexico 


To see Monterey at its best one should 


+ < } } > 4] 
view 1t Trom the house-tops on one of the 


glorious moonlight nights so common in 
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mountains In truth, here as everywhere else 
he day of the expulsion of the $ 


was the beeinnin rola decade 


ry material interest of the count 


decadence only arrested through the 


tinvasion of foreign brains and « 


Weve miei be rto have seen recent 


Val 
ta Catarina, on the road to Saltillo. d 
of cattle driven through the carved po 


of one f * Tinest 


fronts on the } 
The former mansion of a Spanish 
had become a corral for wild eattle 
upon The business prospects of Monter 
crenellated | very promising It is already a rai 
magnified | centre, and well able to hold and ey 
the trade already tributary to its capi 
ird of the city isin ruins, and position Nor can the great str 
d to any particular of travel and immigration—invatlids, t 
buted throughout the | ists, and prospectors—even now pouri 
the most extensive lying | into Monterey, and sure to be increas 
contusion Within a stone’s- | tenfold another season. prove anyth 
main centre of business on | but beneficial to the city, and money it 
Kve ryvwhere are broken col the poeke ts of its citizens. Longe befo 
ements of long lines of graceful | November's frosts begin to prompt the 
Crumvdline ruins of onee pre Va ds and pleasure seekers from the Nort 
uldings, now dismantled and | to find a milder clime, the road will 
ha luxuriant growth of tan- | completed to Saltillo and bevond, ai 
tation But the ill wind whieh | here, at an elevation of 4500 feet, shelter 
yhody good has had no hand in | among the mountains, and far remov: 
ie wretched hovels are the ref from the chill ‘‘ northers” that swee p ove 
housands of the poorer class, this | Florida and the coast, will be found ae 
wcounting for the seareity of | mate of perpetual spring, the most perle 


he outskirts, before referred to. | on this continent, if not in the worl 


NATIVE POTTERY 





REMINIS¢ 


IST1, while 


London, it 


YARLY in 


In 


Passi 


pwntvwas 


to 


ri 
KHOoOW Sir 


rip this introaucts 


t 


acquaintance © 


Mi 


time the state of 


eg irded Dy his 


Vo aeie 


Kent, and 


rarely Saw ‘ange nder these 
instances [had no reason to expect 


yeasure Of a Witt 


It SO 


person i 


happened 
le a long er 

and had vi 
ids of that region 


sir Chartes 


ads with 


ssing the 


something of 


that 


deep 
time had ve 
Beagkh 

j 


‘oral 


Whieh | at 


Marywlhs Voyage of thre and 


aliy his studies ol 


ISlahas, 


kind enough to sav, doubtless 


Ih re 


to a wish of mine, implied if not 


yressed. that if a favorable oeeasion of 


ed he would gladly procure for me an 


ortunity of talking with Darwin him 


on the subject \ccordingly, not 


after, | received a 
Mr 


message trom sir 


irles saving that Darwin, accom 


nied by some of his family, Was spend 


v few days in town at his brother's 


Anne 


vuld be pleased to see me atl 


use In Queen Street, where he 
mMchneon on 
e following Sunday This pleasant in 
tation Was accompanied with a thought 
Lyell 


find 


Warhing in a note 
he effeet 


Darwin 


from Lady 


hat although [ might 


vell and strong, I 


looking 
ould remember his really delicate health, 
id not Stav too long 


On 


niy arrival at the door, at 


inted hour, the servant evidently re COU 
ed the name of an ¢ xpected visitor, and 
took me upstairs at once toa small library 


found He 
ime forward very eordially, putting out 


om, Where J Darwin alone 


IS hand in a Wav to make a stranger f ! 


elcome, and entered directly into con 


to 


his sutfering 


ersation In a manner lively enough 
relieve any apprehension of 
At that 
about sixty-two, and he already wore the 
in the portraits 


We had a little 


great invalid time he was 


isa 


full gray beard visible 


taken in his later vears 


Vacs nterest 
Beagle 


COral reets 


and especia 


and 


Opsery 
and poet 


DOSSESS 


pee 


qommed D\ 
Dat now Profe 


Astronomy and 


Vili S SOMS (Greore SSO 


Thie hntal Philoso 
Cambridge md, and Franeis 
rs SECT 

researe 
aownh 1 UbChes 


Vrs 


AcCCOUn 


we t Mi Darwin, 
Dar 


f 


His 


daug 


Wilh Sabsence being excused on 1 


the COnVersallon 


had 


to the 


of iliness Ln eCourse O 


lexpressed to Mr. Darwin the regret | 


ever since felt that hen | went out 


South-sea Islands | poorly 


fied to observe the most 


manyv ol 


places 


Terry le of natural history, and 


knew nothing of birds, fishes 


corals, she 


* Well 


yourself uw 


or sort 


anvthing Of that 


he, ~ Fou need not think 


in that respect. [never knew a man who 


had a rare opportunity Tor Observ: 


lmpertect 


W 116 1 not reg 


It was | Wh experienes 


| Could ONLV go 


vears old mv bodv twenty-five, Leoul 


The 1h Tie 


ana 


ao something said that his Visil 
) 
to the Paettie 


Be aqdle, 


or rather his vovage in the 


was the beginhing OF his scientihe 


career; that he had not before given much 


serious attention to se ied with 


Beagl 


. fond 


Leese 
nite purpose 


Ing out he 


t. shooting and fis! ‘ With a 


Spo] 


stro) liking for natural history: and it 


seemed to him a thing to 


the 


pleasant f£O as 


fri nd 


amie 


volunteer on party with his 


Captain Fitzroy Even after he ¢ 
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as onLYV alter many talks 


ith 


| 


vavs heard w Inter 


Oat 


ehadto say and Who urged 


up and publish his results, 


termined to devote himself to 


of 
is, SAVING that Mi 


and | 


he spoke some of IS 


Charles 


imily had been his 


he country for a time, and 


nioved ther socretv very 
visits which 
Agas 


of the 


to 


mentioned 


Irom the voungver 


Crray Ing lat 


say 


en takes task [on 


me 
but the 


that way I 


veneralizatlons 
is here t ilk hg 


‘Now (sray, I 


LA Which 


have One 


ion to make Is not 


the 


til? 


and that is Americans are thie 


il people L know 
ersation having turned upon 


The Descent of Man. which 


had made its first appearance only shortly 


lye fore spoke ol the reviews which he 


had so far seen, saving that most of them 


were, ol somewhat superficial, and 


COUPSE 


might come later of a 


tte rent te . put he had beelhl much 11th 


pressed by the general assent with which 


had been received Twenty 


} 


ne. * such 1eas would 


been thought subversive of 


every 


wood anid thre A ig author might have 


Ling 


been hooted at. but now not only the press, 


vhat mv friends who vO into so 


rut, Prom 


clety say, everybody, is talking about it 
Without beng shocked.” 

That is true,” I 
Punch, Wille 


cept it W 


said, ** but, according 


1 
wr 


to the men seem to ae 


ithout dissent, the women are in 
clined to protest 


Ah, Punch 


Darwin, Inquiring 


has taken me said 


up?” 
to 
which, when I had told 


Mr 


pot of the joke, 


as the 


further 


him, seemed to amuse him very much. “I 


shall get it to-morrow,” he said: ** L keep 


the Hornet?” 


ber re 


those things. Have you seen me in 
As Lhad not seen the num 
asked one of his sons 


It con 


‘ferred to, he 
to fetch the paper from upstairs. 
tained a grotesque caricature representing 
ving Darwin's head and 
a tree with 
Darwin showed it off 


a great vorilla ha 


lace, standing bv the trunk of 


Win this hand 


very pleasantly, saying, slowly and with 


characteristic criticism, ** The head is clev 


aone, but 


it couldn't be like that 


erly the gorilla is bad: too much 


chest 


The humorists have done much to n 


Mr 


lic, a pictures not so 


Darwin's features familiar to the y 
likely to inspire 
spect forthe author of The Descent of M 
are to Imply close ye 


his very 


as they 
tion toe some slightly esteemed brani 
of the ancestry he claims; but probably 
one has enjoved their fun more than 
Luncheon was already over and, m 
ful of Lady Lyell’s caution, 


| 
eave 


LOOK an ¢ 


To this short narrative T may add 
following concerning a subsequent ox 
sion Upon which I had the pleasure of 
In? 


Mr. Darwin with his family at thi 


home in Being again Lond 


to 
day about the middle of May a 


Kent in 
in IS78, I was very glad receive oO 


: Tess 
from Mrs. Darwin inviting me to go do 
into the countrys to dine and pass the nig 
at their house in company with one ot 
Colonel T. W 


west Higeinson, of Bost 


Leaving town about four or five o'clock 


the afternoon, a railway ride of an hour « 
a little less through one of the most bea 
tiful parts of England brought us to © 
had 

make a drive of three or four miles to D: 


pington, from which station we 


win'’s house, near the old and picturesqu 
Meeting Mr 


Darwin on the train, we into a dog 


village of Down. George 
rot 
cart Which was awaiting us at Orpingto 
station, and drove pleasantly for half a 
hour through a charming succession « 
pretty lanes and country roads 
The day 
reaching our destination we 


but the inter 


on ou 


to Down. shower, 


before 


Wad Was 
and 
vot something of a wetting: 
vals of bright sunshine between the show 
ers lit up a most beautiful landscape, and 
gave a wonderfully brilliant effect to th 
foliage, glistening with the freshly fallen 
rain. The trees, the hedges, the shrub 
bery, and the grass all seemed on that 
May day, with alternating sun and show 
er, to be in a state of absolute perfection 
Just before arriving we got a pretty view 
of Down, and passed within sight of the 
country-seat of Darwin's friend and fel 
low-worker in scientific pursuits, Sir John 
Lubbock. 

The dwelling of the Darwin family, as 
L recall it, is a spacious and substantial 
old-fashioned house, square in form and 
plain in style, but pleasing in its comfort 
The ap 


proach seems now to my memory to have 


able and home-like appearance. 


been by a long lane, as though the house 


stood remote from any much-travelled 





A REMINISCENCE 


and without near neigh 


Ors, 


naded trees and SHPUDDERY and 


manding a far-reaching view of green 


ls and gently undulating countrys A 


L be 


peen built long enough to be spoken 


on of the house, the front, has, 


oldeven in England, to which in the 


some modern additions have been 


le Ente 


] 
passed, Oh 


ring a broad hall at the front, 


the meht, the of the 


door 
Which has sinee been 
Mr 

and a little further on were wel 
ned immediately by Mr. and Mrs. Dar 


to a spacious and cheerful 


the interior of 


le known In pictures as ** Darwin's 


parlor or 
rool, whose broad windo Vs and 
er door opened upon a wide and partly 
tered piazza at the rear of the house. 
ently a favorite sitting-place, judging 


1 the comfortable look of easy-chairs 


nbled there, bevond W hich Wwasa ple as 
ht tlow 
} 


: ' 
ds, and blossoming shrubbery, gravel 


ista of fresh green lawn, brig 


is, and a glass greenhouse, or perhaps 
nical laboratory, and, further yet, a 


len wall, with a gate leading to plea 
All this one 


d see standing before the hearth, 


walks in fields beyond. 
from 
‘h, although past the middle of May, 
wily smouldering fire gave out a plea 


warmth, by no means unwelcome to 
whose clothing had been dampened 
the brisk shower encountered on the 
from the station. 
‘he interior of the room wore a delight 
ily comfortable and every-day look, with 
woks and pictures in profusion, and a 
urge table in the middle covered with pa 
ers, periodicals, and literary miscellany. 
\t a smaller round table, bearing a shaded 
unp not yet lit and a work-basket, Mrs. 
Darwin—a lady of agreeable presence, per 
laps eight or ten years younger than her 
of 
lightly larger stature than the average 


isband (whose cousin she is), and 


‘nglish woman of her age—resumed the 


place from which she had evidently risen 
Oo welcome her guests, occupying herhands 
ith some light embroidery or other femi 
ine handiwork, while joining inthe gen 
eral conversation with an occasional re 
mark. 
Mr. Darwin the fireside, where 


sat by 


ie seemed to have been reading 


Dress 


din an easy-fitting, short, round coat, he 


] 


ooked as though he might have spent the 


lay at work in the garden or laboratory 


seven years had passed since | 


had seeh him Ith London, he appeared us 


MR. DARWIN 


{eo} 
Orde? 


n and hardly 


personal chat for 


Colonel Higginson, whe 


} 
peen delayed, came In, and 


vent to our rooms to dress 


\V ¢ 
r, Mr. Darwin himself fone on 
before to show is iests the way 


and to 


see that their haa been auly pro 


vided for 
Re-assembled a half-hour 1: * we 
ated at 


were 


SOO] Sé SIX 


Ith 


all. George only 


younger members 
| lie 
spacious apartme) 


the 


then at 


home dining - room hand 


SOE ndows 


opening upon 


house pret 


es 


SOE din 


alone which ‘ecall 
dark 


tho ah 


portraits Darwin ancestr 
f | 
more remote than the distinguished erand 
father, Dr 


hots 


nothing, 1 remember rightly 


Krasmus Our dinner, though 


vortny Tor its holesome simpli it\ 


Ih these Gays of excessive JUXUrV, Wi 


iS 


served th care and el DV LWO 


vahce 
men-servants in livery, the ¢ lder butler, a 
man of advanced years, being evidently 
The din 
part 


extent 


f long service in the family 


for the creater 
Lo 


current 


ner-tabie talk Was 
] | of's>) - ] 
light, cheerful, personal ; Sole 


ed 


and the | 


political, suggest DY events in 


England nited States: and 


touching somewhat upon SOCAL Ve forms 


as might indeed be readily imagined in 


the of distinguished wis-a 


To Lis, 


presence 


Colonel Hig 


IV 


Vis, son howey 


er, the Wal) Wiis, perhaps, More directly 


led by the coincidence of a lem perance 
given that 


lecture being evening in the 


public hall at Down, in whieh good work 
felt 
too, by the experience of ( 
al 
narrowly 


the family evidently some interest: 
ol 


station, 


and partly 


onel Higginson the railway 


where he had escaped being 
called upon to appear in the rodle of a re 
former. The lecturer, it seems, had come 
down from London by an‘early evening 
train, and upon Mr. Francis Darwin had 
devolved the duty of meeting him at the 
station, taking him to the hall, and seeing 
him fairly started upon his praiseworthy 
mission before returning to join us at din 
ner. As I now recall the affair, Colonel 
Higginson, having been delayed in town, 


had 


samme rail 


arrived at Orpington Station by t 


with 


he 
iit 


the lecturer, and while 
ans of reaching his fur 


fell in with Mr 


Darwin, who, not then knowing him pei 


seeking some mie 


ther destination, Francis 
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I 








\W 


eed the parting 
rone, the 


it 


EVENING. 


LOOKING lor the I 


and anxiousiy 
‘ : , 

sSUPPOse d the colonel was his m: 

iS about WHISKIN® tf to 


} 


Die hall When ne discovered 


ike. Doubtless the colonel WO ild 
eraced the 
table, at 
afforded us some 


Mrs. 
en W 


platform as well as the 


ep Which the ineident, as le 


dl it, ment. 


the 


reminded 


amuse 


hen Darwin rose to le 


ave 
ith their ecligvars, she 
Ul 


isband that he too must go and take 


customary nap. He accordingly with 
it about half an hour later rejoin 

is In the drawing room, he re 
Dur 


s time he made inquiry for Amer 


vliere 
ned until half past ten or eleven. 


] 
Iso 


friends, mostly of Cambridge, but a 
of New Haven. Hespoke, too, with 
of Mark Twain, 


had evidently derived 


cular interest from 


writings he 


se 


ch entertainment. 
Wi | 


standing that Colonel Higei 


voke up for the ni 


nson, who 


1 a morning engagement in town, 


ld be called for an earlier breakfast 
n the rest, and go by a train leaving 

after eight o'clock, while my depart 
was deferred till 


noon. Happening 


uken early, I dressed and went down 
irs soon after seven, but to my surprise 
fresh lark, 
with the colonel, and 
When he had 
members of 


iered at their | 


Darwin was there, as a 


dy to breakfast 
guest 
family 


the 


later 


isure about the break 


ist table, while Mr. Darwin disappeared 


in hour's work in his study 


During this interval I accepted the in 


I 


And 
The d 

Still in 
Crowns tit 

Flecked wi 
And 

4 1C pt ll 

The east lies in 
No longer mark 


1¢ 


S the 


rms 


Francis Darwin 
bout the grounds 
lO lowe d some ¢ 


IbieS AION Shi 


coming 


movement 


1i@ in 


pre TESS 


The work of the forenoon was the careful 


observation of a numl 


of tender shoots 


that were growing lI ts, each under a 


irate bell-glass, and ‘al nata 
To the 


ing tip of each plant there had 


ble exposed to the morning sun 


Crow 


peen 


attached bY Wax or some other adhesive 


substance one end of a straight piece of 
very fine vn glass thread, in 


SUCTL a 


manner that other end projected about 


two inches, horizontally or nearly so, from 


the point of attachment, where any revoly 
ing movement of the stem must be impart 


ed to the glass thread, and eause it to turn 


like a rad m froma central point. The 


ends ol - olass Ut! con 


read were made 


Spicuous by ‘blobs’ of color, thus 


giving two y distinguished points in 
one straight line. By marking then upon 
the out 


pom 


bell-@lass a 
in line with the t 


SCOUeEHT 


wo “blob 

‘e of the outer ** 
by the turning 
pliant, very On 


sul 
from that 
the stem of the became 
distinetly visible 

At the moment of departure the family 
cathered at the door, each with 
vord and rood and I 


filled with pleasant memories of a charm 


a parting 


vish, came away 


: 
ing home and gracious hospitality. 


isset stacks and squ 


Ne nd the 





SITA 
AND 


JUDITII 
NE AFFAIRS 


CHAPTER 
RENEW 
as all 


dullnes 


( 

l 
-ONSCLOUS : 
y 


following 


her considera 


to he 


mund a hun 


wma 


vhere she f 


es and occupations awaiting her 


needle-woman, and 


1 expert 


many arrear 


. ‘ 
made up: she 


gr, and introduced one ¢ 


to the wonder of the 
even tried her hand at ear 
lf 


h id rot loose: 


frame ofa 


l 


ash or the 


vhere 
and as a rewart 


invited to assist her 
The 


amiab 


‘asionu illy 


ld 
old 


crew wonderfully | 
the constant association 


1 this bright young life; and she had 


store of ballads with whieh to be 
of sewing—though, in 
the 


tedium 


e 


these were for most part of a 


monotonous and mournful character, gen 


erally reciting the woes of some poor maid 


en in Oxfordshire or Lineolns 
leceived false lover, and 
to forgive him even as she 


] 


As for Judith, she 


i 


hire who had 
been ( by a vet 


ing 
r death-bed. 
his quiet life quite naturally and 


] 
ha 


oon 
took to t 
happily; andifshe chanced tohavetime for 
es the wooded lanes or through 
right glad 
was no longer any fear of her 


by Master Leofric Hope 


he l 


as now t g 


as had ealled him- 
tT 


murteous manners, and his el 


ek Orridg 


cOUursé hought of him often, 


and of | e 


oqui nt l d vet modest eyes, and she hoped 


all oing well with him, and that she 
‘hance hear of him through her 


Jor could she forget (for she was 
in) that the man, when 


le young 
wizard, thet 


} 1 ae } 
as a laa Saia he 


1 her named as the fairest maid 
and subsequently, in 


he had 


f her looks, and 


1 
VICKSTIPE 


haracter, that heard 


speak well « 
; he recalled these 
hat 


ild consider t 


had maintained a sufficiency of maid 
| and had not betrayed the 


| 


} 
\ yard 


ness of a farm-bred 


WW 


appearance: 


iron spi 


1} 
how, 


KESPEARE: 
OTHER ADVENTURES, 
Nay, there 


? 


I 


stranger. 


were certain 
by 
For the r 
no case likely to underval 
her father had praised 
lair, and that was enough. 
had 


i t 


yencen " 


¢ 


of his that she put some store 


from a e 


ne 


{ in 


One morning she ha dow) 


cone 


he little front gate, for some mischie 


boys had lifted it off its hinges, and 


wanted to get it back again on the r 


But it had got jammed si 
would not 
inter of the 


kes 
and 
1: 
| 


Ing, somes 


move; and in 


) 


] } 

her hand, causing not a little pain. 
at th ] 
round that way on the chance of cate 


y wood rat 


1) 


he 


is moment—whcether iad ¢ 


t 
l 


a glimpse of her it is hard to say-—To 


@uiney came by; but on the other sic 
the road, and clearly with no intention 
ealling at the cottage. 

‘* Good-morrow, Judith,” said he, in 
kind of uncertain way, and would ha 
rone on. 

Well, she was vexed and impatient 
her fruitless efforts, and her hand smart: 
not a little; 
half angrily, 

‘*T wish you would come and lift 


so she looked at him and sai 
eate,”’ 

It was but a trifling task for t 
and straight 


-limbed young fellow 
strode across the highway 


now 
ed it up in a second, and then set it dow 
again on the iron spikes, where it sv 

in its wonted way. 

‘But your hand is ble 
he exclaimed. 

“Tis nothing,” she said. 

I have pulled it out.” 

But he snatched her hand peremptor 
ly, before she could draw it 
held it firmly and examined it. 

‘Why, there’s a bit still there; I can 
see it.” 

‘*T can get it out for myself,” said she 

‘*No, you can not,” he answered. ‘*’Tis 
far easier for some one else. Stay here : 
second, and I will fetch out a needle.” 

He went into the cottage, and present] 
re appeared, not only with a needle, but 


splinter. 


away, and 


he 


water, and 
The at 
as he 


eould in his muscular fingers, and began 


also with a tin vessel holding 
a bit of linen and a piece of thread. 
he took Judith’s soft hand as gently 


to probe for the small fragment of wood 





JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


+ 


and bore s 


old ¢ 


now, would 
me—no matter 
L should reme! 


not ¢ 


oul 


‘T dot 


ur orange 
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He half expected that Judith would 


to the door with him; and when she lx 
‘ar, he said, 
Will you not come a brief way 
he meadows, Judith ?— not w 


the 


1O Cause for be] 
o much within-doors;: 
tay to raise the question; 
went down the little ge: 
th him,and across the road. ; 
into the fields. She had been busy 
ill the morning; twenty min 
ess would do no harm. 
‘hen, when they were quite by th 
Ves, he said, Serio isly : 
[ pray you take heed, Judith, that 
not the blood tlow too much to 


} 
+ 


st it inflame the wound, ho 
ht voumay deem it. See, noy 
but hold it so, *twoul 
a re lief to you.” 
did not ask her to take his arm, b 
ely that she should rest her hand « 
his; and this seemed easy to do, and nat 


ral (so long as he was not tired). B 


sO 1b seemed yery m 


hen they used to go 
idows as boy and girl 
ps of their fingers intertwined : 
she spoke in a gentle and fri 
fashion to him. 
‘And how is it with your business 
rood sooth?” she asked. ‘*I hope ther 
e no more of these junketings, and da 
os, and braw a? 
Dear Judith,” said he, ‘I know nx 
who earries such tales of me to you, 
merrily sang—the Ely vou knew but the truth, I] am never ina 
monks — when rowed | br: of mine own making or seeking 
THE KING!” said he, in! but one must hold one’s own, and the 
air. ‘*’Twill go} more that is done, the less are any likely 
Voices, and Corne to interfere. Nay,”’ he continued, with 
In truth, twill be | a modest laugh, ‘'I think I am safe for 
* merry-meetings—” | quiet now with any in Warwickshire; ‘tis 
what have you to say of your | only a strange lad now and agai hat 
cood Master Quiney?” the old | may come among us and seek cause of 
terrupted, sharply. ‘* Be you so | quarrel; and surely ‘tis better to have it 
your tavern catches and your | over and done with, and either he or we 
ye no thought | to know our place? I seek no fighting 
for the love of it; my life on that; but 
ive eno ich re card for you would not have any stranger come 
Hathaway,” said he, | into Stratford a-swaggering, and biting 
and it goes for- | his thumb at us, and ealling us rogues of 
ard safely e1 h. sut methinks you } fiddlers ?” 
nd me tl here as long ‘*Merey on us, then,” she cried, ‘‘are 
me back to | you champion for the town—or perchance 
| for all of Warwickshire? <A goodly life 








rica yet,” said he 
am glad that 
remarked, sim 
Well,” he 
push my rtu ; 
To what enc There be none th: if ULV may not le: 
could serve either way.” her, | 1e good dame 
And then it seemed t 
| 


yracious speech, ¢ 


I 


d well with her, s 


lL to be friendly. 


come over 


hat you named, if it so pl 
re is a famous juggler come into 
as I hear, that can do the most 

; 


| wonderful tricks, and hath 


nning as himself; and you will 


e new ballads, to judge which vou would ust all of you be prospe: 


we; and the peddlers would show you | since you are all so ea; 
eir stores. Now, in good sooth, Judith, | your money. 

ay not I come for you ?—whry, : he | trade to-morr 

thers have some one to i 
them; and she will eli 
posy or ribbon, and wear it 


he day; but I have no 


hrough the crowd with me, and see the 


people, and hear the bargain nes and the 
music. I pray you, Judith, let me come | within s 


for you. It can not be well for you al ow, ¢ he ! will wonder 


ways to live in such dullness as is over ‘But I w walk back with you, Ju 


there at Shottery.” ith,” said he, promptly. 
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garded him, with those pretty 
s clearly laughing. 

ht you came away from the 

he, ‘‘ because of the claims 

and now you would 

back again ? 

aid he, shame 


} 


et it hang down 


a dan Ferous wound,” 


"eyes gravel 
. ’ f haat 
ili take precautions, butcan not 
t f {were ia 


up myself—so—if need 
He was so well satisfied 


) 


had cained that he would Vl ld to her 


a eae } 
vith what he 


And yet he took her 


; ; ; ‘ 
hand once more--gently and timidly 


was she wished. 
Tunwilling to give ip his charge 


it will not pain you, Judith,” 

may not lead me to death's 
vered, seriously; and if her 
With no un 

And then they said good-by to each 
and she walked a way back to Shot 

l ‘content to have made friends 

rain, and to have found him 

» time being quit of his dark suspi 

ions and jealousies of her; while as for 
~he went on to the town in a sort of 

nowledge that all Stratfor ‘air 
would not have anything worthy to be 

offered to Judith, and wondering whether 
he could not elsewhere, and at once, and 
by any desperate etfort, procure some 
thing fine and rare and beautiful enough 
to be placed in that poor wounded hand. 


CHAPTER, XA: 
THE ROSE IS FROM MY GARDEN GONE.” 


Now when Parson Blaise set forth upon 
the mission that had been intrusted to 
him, there was not a trace of anger or in 
dignation in his mind. He was not even 


moved by jealous wrath against the per- | 


son with whom Judith had been holding 
these clandestine communications; nor 
had he any sense of having been himself 
injured by For one thing, 
he knew enough of Judith’s pride and 


her conduct. 


elf-reliance to be fairly well satisfied that 
she was not likely to have compromised 
herself in any serious way; and for an 
other, his own choice of her, from among 


» Stratford maidens, as the one he wis], 

to secure for helpmate, was the result 
not so much of any overmastering pas 
sion as of a cool and discriminating jude 
ment. Nay, this very complication 
had arisen—might he not use it to his oy 
advantage?) Might it not prove an a 
ment more powerful than any he 
hitherto tried? And so it was that he 
out, not as one armed to punish, but 
the most placable intentions; and the | 
ter to give the subject full consideration 
he did not go straight across the meado 
to the cottage, but went through the toy 
and away out the Aleester road, befor 
turning round and making for Shottery 

Nor did it oceur to him that he was a; 
proaching this matter with any mean on 
Kar from that. The 
In winning Ju 
dith over to be his wife, by any mi 


1a.) a : , 
selfish ends in view. 


man was quite honest. 


whatever, was he not adding one more t 
the number of the Lord’s people? W 
he not saving her from her own undisi 
plined and wayward impulses, and from 
all the mischief that might arise from 
these? What was for his good was foi 
her good, and the good of the Chureh also 
She had a winning way; she was friends 
with many who rather kept aloof from 
the more austere of their neighbors; shi 
would be a useful go-between. Her cheer 
fulness, her good t inper, hay, her comely 
presence and bright ways—all these would 
be profitably employed. Nor did he for 
get the probability of a handsome mar 
riage portion, and the added domesti 
comfort and serenity that that would 
bring himself. Even the marriage poi 
tion (which he had no doubt would be a 
substantial one) might be regarded as 
coming into the Church ina way; and so 
all would work together for good. 

When he reached the cottage he found 
the old dame in the garden, busy with her 
flowers and vegetables, and was told that 
Judith had just gone within-doors. In 
deed, she had but that minute come back 
from her stroll across the fields with Qui 
ney, and had gone in to fetch a jug so that 
she might have some fresh water from the 
well in the garden. He met her on the 
threshold. 

‘**T would say a few words with you, 
Judith, and in private,” said he. 

She seemed surprised, but was in no 


ill-humor; so she said, ‘*‘ As you will, good 


| sir,’ and led the way into the main apart- 


ment, where she remained standing, 
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iv vou be seated,” said he. 


still she 


more surprised; but 


him, taking her seat under the 


so that her face was in shadow, 
] 


the il 


vht from the small panes fell 
him, sitting } 


Opposite her. 
Judith,” said he, ** lam come 


upon a 
sus errand, and yet would not alarm 
Nay, | think that 


inecessarly. 


gf oul ol 


en all Is Gone, cood may spring 
1) nt troubles—”’ 
W hat is Ls 
ill 
No, Judith,” he 


t kind you are called to 


re'st 
she said, Quickly. “Is 


one mother 


WN 
said. ‘Tis no trial 
The 


hath been merciful to you and yours 


lace. 

— 4] } 
Willie OLMers lave 
hand of 
at 


been spared for many years 


veral 


Vears 5 


the heavy affliction, and 


their dearest untimeous 


SCAUSOLLS, 
Ly 


’ , . : 
Dut such trials as come In tie 


course : would | couid see 


you 


‘ul as you ought to be to the 


r of all good. And vet I know not 

iat grief over such afflictions is easier 
ear than grief over the consequences 
our own wrong-doing: memory pre 
this last the longer; sorrow is not 
so enduring, nor cuts so de p, aS remorse. 
then to think that others have been 
Lo 


an add d sting: 


Ln 


ffer through our evil-doing 


sul 
that is when those wh 
have exp cted naught but filial obedience 
and the 


and duty, contidence that should 


exist between children and their pa 


rents 
But this phrase about filial obedience 
had struek her with a sudden fear. 
‘‘T pray you what is it, sir?) What have 
I done?” she said, almost in a ery. 
Then he saw that he had gone too fast 
and too far. 
‘ Nay, Judith,” he said, ‘* be 


‘Tis perchance but carelessness 


not over- 
alarmed. 
and a disposition to trust yourself in all ecir- 
to 


have to be laid to your charge. 


own guidance that 
J hope it 


I hope matters may be 


cumstances your 


mav be so; no 


worse: "tis for yourself to say. I come 
from your mother and sister, Judith,” he 
continued, in ““T may 


tell you at once that they have learned of 


measured tones. 
your having been in secret communica- 
tion with a stranger who has been in these 
parts, and they would know the truth. 1 
will 
nor point out to you what perils and mis 


not seek to judge you beforehand, 


chances must ever befall you so long as 
you are bent on going your own way, 
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without government or counsel; that you 
for vourself, and I 


the lesson will not be 


must now perceive 


brought home 


LO you Loo gre vouslyv.”’ 


‘Is that all 7” Judith had said, quickly, 
} { 


to herseil, and 


with much relief 
Good sir,” she said to him, coolly, ‘I 
mother and Susan 


ot 


hope my good are in 


no bewilderment terror. °Tis true, in 


1} 1 * ‘ 1h} 
hal tuere Was one 1n this neighbor 


1 


tand spoke with 


Whom tL met On sev 


occasions. If there was secrecy, twas 


because the poor young gentleman was in 
the let 
rought hii to 
Nay, Blaise, f 
pray you comfort my mother and 
there 
thought of by the poor young man 

‘I know not that, Judith,” said 


hiding, he dared not even present 


ter that he | commending 
my father. wood Master 
sister, 
and assure them was no harm 


he, 
eyes trying to 
* But 
would fain know 


, 
clear, ovservant 


face in the dusk. your 


mother and sister What 


man and 


how he 


ier Of man he was, What you 


know of him, and came to be 


here.” 
Then the faney flashed across her mind 


Is 1THLerY 


ention of his was but the 


promptin rof 


his own jealousy, and that he 
was acting as the spokesman of her mo- 
ther and sister chiefly to get information 
for himself. 

‘Why, sir, ” lightly, ‘‘ I think 


you might as well ask these questions of 


said she, 
my grandmother, that knoweth about as I 
do concerning the young man, and was as 
sorry as I for his ill fortunes.” 

‘I pray not this matter 
Judith,” he 


Tis of greater moment than 


you take so 
heedlessly, said, with some 


coldness. 
you think. No idle curiosity has brought 
hither to-day; nay, it is with the au- 


thority of your family that I put these 


mic 


questions to you; and I am charged to 
ask you to answer them with all of such 
knowledge as you may have.” 

‘Well, well,” said she, good-naturedly ; 
‘iis name 

She was about to say that his name was 


Leofrie Hope; but 


and some color rose to her face 


she checked herself, 


though 
he could not see that. 
‘*His name, good sir, 


( rridge,”’ 


as I believe, is 
she continued, but with 
indeed, she did not 
think that she had anything very serious 
‘and I 
fear me the young man is grievously in 
debt, or otherwise forced to keep away 


John 
no embarrassment ; 


either to conceal or to confess ; 
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from those that would imprison him; and 
being come to Warwickshire, he brought 
a letter to my father, but was afraid to pre 
sent it He hath been to the cottage here 
certain times, for my grandmother, as well 
is I, was pleased to hear of the doings in 
London; and right civil he was, and well 
mannered: and twas news to us to hear 
about the 


of living there. 


theatres and my father’s way 
But why should my mo 
ther and Susan seek to know aught of 
him surely Prudence hath not betrayed 
the trust I put in her?—for indeed the 
young man was anxious that his being in 
the neighborhood should not be known to 
any in Stratford. However, as he is now 
gone away, and that some weeks ago, ’tis 
of little moment, as I reckon; and if ever 
he cometh back here, I doubt not but that 
he will present himself at New Place, that 
they may judge of him as they please. 
That he ean speak for himself, and to ad 


vantage and goodly showing, I know right 


well 
‘And that is all you can say of this 
man, Judith,” said he, with some severity 
‘of this man that you have 
been thus familiar with ?” 
‘* Marry is it!” she said, lightly. ‘But 
I have had guesses, no doubt; for first I 
thought him a gentleman of the court, he 
I lv acquainted with all the 


beng apparent 


doings there; and then methought he was 


in his tone 


nearer to the theatres, from his knowledge 
But you would not have 
had me ask the young man as to his oeeu 
*T would 
have been unseemly in a stranger, would 
it not Could I dare venture on ques- 
tions, he being all unknown to any of us?” 


of the playe rs. 


pation and standing, good sir ? 


And now a suspicion flashed upon him | 


that she was merely befooling him, so he 
came at onee and sharply to the point. 

* Judith.” said he, endeavoring to 
pierce with his keen eyes the dusk that 
enshrouded her, ‘‘ you have not told me 
all. How eame he to have a play of your 
father’s in his possession ?” 

se Now,” 

, 


‘that is ill done of Prudence. 


said she, with a quick anger, 
No one 
but Prudence knew; and for so harmless 
asecret—and that all over and gone, more 
over, and the young man himself away | 
know not where 
not thought that Prudence would serve 
And to what end?) Why, good 
sir, ] myself lent the young man the sheets 
of my father’s writing 
sheets that were thrown aside—and I got 


me so. 





nay, by my life, I had | 


they were the | 
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each and all of them safely back, and 
placed them. Prudence knew what } 
me to lend him my father’s play; 
where was the harm of it?) I thought » 
that she would go and make trouble « 
of so small a thing.” 

By this time the good parson had con 
to see pretty clearly how matters stood 
what with Prudence’s explanations 
Judith’s present confessions. And 
nade no doubt that this stranger—wh 
er from idleness, or for amusement 
with some more sinister purpose, )i 
no means of knowing—had copied 
play when he had taken the sheets ho: 
with him to the farm; while as to the a) 
pearance in London of the copy so take: 
it was sufficiently obvious that Judith \ 
in complete ignorance, and could atford 
no information whatever. So that no 
the first part of his mission was accor 
plished. He asked her a few more qu 
tions, and easily discovered that she kn¢ 
nothing whatever about the young man 
position in life, or whether he had gon 
straight from the farm to Londen, o: 
whether he was in London now. As t 
his being in possession, or having been i 
possession, of a copy of her father’s play 
it was abundantly evident that she ha 
never dreamed of any such thing. 

And now he came to the more personal 
part of his mission; that was for him 
much more serious. 

** Judith,” said he, ‘‘’tis not like you 
should know what sad and grievous co) 
sequences may spring from errors appa 
ently small. How should you? You will 
take no heed or caution. The advice ot 
those who would be nearest and dearest to 
you is of no account with you. You will 
} go your own way, as if one of your years 
and experience could know the pitfalls 
that lie in a young maiden’s path. The 
whole of life is but a jest to you—a tale 
without meaning—something to pass the 
hour withal. And think you that such 
blindness and willfulness bring no penal 
ty? Nay, sooner or later the hour strikes; 
you look back and see what you have 
done, and the offers of safe guidance that 
you have neglected or thrust aside.” 

‘*T pray you, sir, what is it now?” she 
said, indifferently (and with a distinet 
wish that he would go away and release 
her, and let her get out into the light 
again). ‘* Methoucht I had filled up the 
measure of my iniquities.”’ 

‘Thus it is—thus it will be always,’ 
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he, with a kind of hope lessness, **so 
¢ as you harden your heart, and have 
hougnt but for the vanities of the mo 
And then he addressed her more 

‘But 
uu what will startle 


methinks | 
ie of 
sur moral sloth, which is an offense in 
the Lord, as it is 
and almost despair to all 
light 

hold 


a stranger, careless of the re 


even 


how 


an tell ve vou out 


a cause for 


eves of 
who know 


yu It was a matter, you think, 


it you should this secret com 
‘ee with 
pect due to your father’s house, careless 
the opinion and the anxious wishes of 


our friends, careless eveu of yvour rood 


‘*My good name?” said she, quickly and 
iarply. ‘‘I pray you, sir, have heed what 
you say y 
‘* Have heed to what I have to tell you, 
Judith,” I ‘Av, and take 
ing by it. Think you that I have 
pleasure in being a bearer of evil tidings?” 
But what now, sir? Whatnow? Hea 
en’s merey on us, let us get to the end of 


» dreadful deeds I have done!” 


said he, sternly 


rh 


she ex 
imed, with some anger and impatience 
[ would spare you, but may not,” said 
; ‘And now, what if I 
ell you that this young man whom 


calmly. were 

encouraged into secret conversation 
\ lose manners seemed Lo have had sO 
raseal thief 
a How would your pride bear 
it if I told you that he had ecozened you 


ch charm for you—was a 


und villain? 
foolish semblance of a 


1 some 


W1Z 


Good sir, I know it,” she retorted. 
himself told me as much.” 
Perchance. Perchance “twas part of 
to tell 
was the scornful rejoinder. 


he did not tell you all 


Is eourteous manners you as 


‘Bu 


lie did not tell you 


much !” 


that he had copied out every one of those 


that he 
vas about to carry that stolen copy t 
London, like the knave and thief that he 


sheets of your father’s writing; 


was; that he was to offer it for money to | 


the booksellers? 


He did not tell you that 
soon your father and his associates in the 
theatre would be astounded by learning 
that a copy of the new play had been ob 
tained in some dark fashion, and sold; that 
it was out of their power to recover it; that 
their interests would be seriously affected 
by this vile conspiracy ; or that they would 
by-and-by discover that this purloined 


play, which was like to cause them so | 


much grievous loss and vexation of mind, 


| the town as the 


| possible or no 


had been obtained here, in this very neigh 
borhood and DY the aid of no other t 
your father’s daughter.” 


**Who told vou 


inned wav: 


this?” s 

her eves 
ror-stricken, her hands all trembling 
\ good 


father J tter 1s 


said he 


authority,’ 
but now e 


London 


Was a 


“See vou nov 


S 


that all her bravery 
} 
| 


Xe entirely at his 


merey 
ever come of vour willfulnes 
scorn of those who would aid m 


vou? Loving counsel and protect 


the natural shield of 
man; but you must needs go yo 


otfe red you 


And to what ends? 


NOt SO. I r 


way alone. 
you that this is all? 
man who makes to herself her 

of conduct must be prepared for calummni- 
ous tongues. And bethink you wha 


thought of v 


your 
father must have 
daughter of 
when he learned the story of tl 
man into Warwickshire 


fooling vou with his wizard’s trie 


Only his household 


coming 


and cozenine 


meetine vou secre tly, 
the sheets of your father’s play 


} 


deeds that are done in the dark 
the daylight; 
vour father found vour 
London—the 
a by-word—that his 
should overmaster lim ? 
that he 
ford 
could be learned of the 


and can you wond 
hame 

} : 
herome of a ce 
vexation 

W hat 
send 


should forthwith 


aemanding to Know 


What 
matter, pe 
knows 

ther 
for you 


fondly trusting — who 
that ri 


such hope for him 


mor had lied? But 
nor 
must your mother say in reply?) W1 
cuse can she offer?) Or how make repara- 
tion to those associates of your father who 
suffer with him? And how get bae 


that 


your 
good name, is being bandied about 
heroine of a foolish jest ? 
Your father may regain possession of his 
property—I not whether that be 
but can he withdraw the 
of daughter from the ril 
wit of the taverns? And I know 
he valueth the more highly, if his 
daughter know it not.” 

He had struck hard; he knew not how 
hard. 


know 


name his 


T 
i 


y father wrote thus?” she said; 








te 
Pia 
he 
ae 
; 
. 


Ss 





Sn 


oo eae Sie 


) 4 } } } " 
her head was bent, and her hands cover 


[ read the letter no more than an hour 
0 tid he. ‘Your mother and sister 


would have me come over to see whether 


such a story could be true: but Prudence 
had already admitted as much 
\nd my father is angered,” she said, 
in that low strange voice. 
Can vou wonder at it?” he said. 
A n there came an almost inarticulate 


moan, like that of an animai stricken to 


As for him, he had now the opportunity 


of pouring forth the discourse to her that | 


he had in a measure prepared as he came 


along the highway. He knew right well 
that she would be sorely wounded by this 
terrible disclosure; that the proud spirit 


would be in the dust; that she would be 
in a very bewilderment of grief. And he 
thought that now she might consent to 
gentle leading, and would trust herself to 
the only one (himself, to wit) eapable of 
cuiding her through her sorrows: and he 
had many texts and illustrations apposite. 
heard not one word. She was as mo 


tionless as one dead; and the vision that 


rose before her burning brain was the face 
of her father as she had seen 1t—for a mo- 
ment 1 the garden on the morning of 
his departure. That terrible swift look of 


anger toward old Matthew she had never 
forgotten —the sudden lowering of the 
brows, the flash in the eyes, the strange | 
contraction of the mouth; and that was 
What she saw now—that was how he was 
regarding her; and that, she knew, would 
be the look that would meet her always 
and always as she lay and thought of him 
in the long wakeful nights. She could 
not go to him. London was far away. | 
She could not go to him, and throw her- | 


self at his feet, and beg and pray with out 
stretched and trembling hands for but one 


word of pity. The good parson had struck | 
hard. | 
And yet in a kind of way he was trying 
to administer consolation—at all events, 
counsel. He was enlarging on the effica 
cy of prayer. And he said that if the 
Canaanitish woman of old had power to 
le for her daughter, and win suc- 
cor for her, surely that would not be de 
lied to such a one as Judith’s mother, if | 
she sought for her daughter strength and 
fortitude in trouble where alone these 
could be found. 
The Canaanitish woman,” said he, 


1Lerees 
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‘had but the one saving grace—but that 
an all-powerful one—of faith; and even 
when the disciples would have her seut 
away, she followed, worshipping, and Say 
ing, * Lord, help me.’ And the Lord him- 
self answered and said, ‘It is not good to 
take the children’s bread, and to east it to 
whelps.’ But she said, * Truth, Lord; yet 
indeed the whelps eat of the crumbs whi: 


fall from their master’s table.’ Then « 


Lord answered and said, ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith: be it to thee as thou desirest 
And her daughter was made whole ai that 


LilAL 


hour.” 

Judith started up she had not heard 
single word, 

‘*T pray you pardon me, good sir,” she 
said—for she was in a half-frantic state of 


A 


misery and despair yy crandmo 
ther will speak with you. I—I pray you 
pardon me—” 

She got up into her own little chamber 

she scarce knew how. She sat down 
on the bed. There were no tears in her 
eyes; but there was a terrible weight on 
her chest that seemed to stifle her, and 
she was breathless, and could not think 
aright, and her trembling hands were 
clinched. Sometimes she wildly thought 
she wanted Prudence to come to her, and 
then a kind of shudder possessed her, and 
a wish to go away—she cared not where 


and be seen no more. That erushin 


weight increased, choking her: she eould 
not rest; she rose and went quickly down 
the stair, and through the garden into 
the road. 

** Judith, wench!” called her grandmo- 
ther, who was talking to the parson. 


1 


She took no heed. She went blindly 


}on; and all these familiar things seemed 


so different now. How could the chil- 
dren laugh so? She got into the Bidford 


road; she did not turn her eyes toward 


any whom she met, to see whether she 
knew them or no: there was enough with- 
in her own brain for her to think of. She 
made her way to the summit of Bardon 
Hill; and there she looked over the wide 
landscape; but it was toward London that 
she looked—and with a strange and trem- 
bling fear. And then she seemed anxious 
to hide away from being seen, and went 
down by hedge-rows and field paths; and 
at last she was by the river. She regard- 
ed it, flowing so stealthily by, in the sad 
and monotonous silence. Here was an 
easy means of slipping away from all this 
dread thing that seemed to surround her 











iO 


that 
em- 
lous 
rent 
and 
ard- 
sad 
an 
this 
her 





Lo glide 


essly and peacefully as the 


overwhelm her away as 


river it 


to any unknown shore, she eared not 
And then she sat down—still look 
iely and absently at the 


had hap 


water 
began to think of all that 
d to her on the banks of this stream ; 
she looked at these visiogary pictures 
at herself in them as if they were 
and separated from her, and she 


Was it pos 


that she ever could have been so eare 


r to be like that again. 


s and so happy, with no weight at all 
ng on her heart, but singing out of 
thoughtlessness, and teaching Willie 
he figures of dances, herself laugh 
the while? It seemed a long time 
» now; and that he was cut off 
too. and all of them, and that there 


from 


to be no expiation for evermore for 
that she had done. 
How long she sat there she knew not. 
vthing was a blank to her but this 
iat What had hap- 
that her 
rand she were forever separated now 


uid his face regarding her with the ter 


if consciousness tl 


1 could never be recalled; 


look she had seen in the garden; that 

happy past was cut away from her, 
she an outeast, and a by-word, and a 
ice to all that knew her. And then 
iought, in the very weariness of her 
ry, that if she could only walk away 
alone, so that no 


her—un 


vhere— anywhere 
should meet her or question 
he was broken and exhausted with 
she would then go back to her 


fatigue, 


own small room, and li 


id try if sleep would procure some brief | 


spell of forgetfulness, some relief from her | 


ing head and far heavier heart. But 
hen she rose she found that she was 
trembling from weakness; and a kind of 
iver as of cold went through her, though 
the autumn day was warm enough. She 
iked slowly, and almost dragged her- 
self, all the way home. Her hand shook 

» that she could scarce undo the lateh of 

the gate. She heard her grandmother in 

the inner apartment; but she managed to 

creep noiselessly upstairs into her own 

little chamber; and there she sank down 

m on the bed, and lay in a kind of stupor, 
pressing her hands on her throbbing brow. 

It was some two hours afterward that 

ler erandmother, who did not know that 
Judith had returned, was walking along 

the little passage, and was startled by hear- 

ing a low moaning above—a kind of dull 


»>down on the bed, | 
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ery of pain, SO slight that she had to listen 
again ere she could be sure that it was not 
mere faney. Instantly she went up the 


aoor, 


few wooden ste ps and opened the 
Judith was lying on the bed, with all her 
things on, 


And then 


ing of the door had wakened her she 


just as she had seen her go forth. 


perhaps the noise of the open 

+ + ] ] 1 ] 

started up, and looked at her grandmother 
in a wild and dazed kind of way, as if she 
had just shaken off some terrible dream. 


“Oo 





randmothe r, she said, spr 
to her and clinging to her like a child, 
it iS not true it is not true—it can not 
be true!” 
But then she fe 
would 


ll to erving 


if her heart break, The whole 
of her misery came back upon 

her; and the 

despair. 


“Why, good lass,” 


ther, smoothing the sun-brown hair that 


ssness of it; and her 


hope if 
said her grandmo 


was buried in her bosom, and trying to 
] 


calm the violence of the girl's s« 


bing, 
‘*thou must not take on so. Thy father 


} 


may be angered, ‘tis true; but there will 
come brighter days for thee. Nay take 
notons », good lass.” 

**Oh, grandmother, you can not under 
and her whole frame was 
‘You ean not 


Grandmother, grand 


stand,” she said, 


SODS, 


ee ; 
shaken with her 


understand 
there was—there was but the one rose—in 
my garden—and that is gone now. 


——— 





CHAPTER 
IN TIME OF NEED. 

LATE that night, in the apartment be- 
low, Tom Quiney was seated by the big 
fire-place, staring moodily into the chips 
and logs that had been lit there, the even- 


ings having grown somewhat chill now. 
There was a little parcel lying unopened 
and unheeded on the table. He had not 
| had patience to wait for the fair of the 
| morrow ; he had ridden all the way to 
| Warwick to purchase something worthy 
of Judith’s acceptance ; and he had come 
| over to the cottage in high hopes of her 
being still in that kindly mood that re 
minded him of other days. Then came 
i the good dame's story of what had befall- 
len, and how that the parson had been 
| over, bringing with him these terrible ti 
dings: and how that since then Judith 


would not hear of any one being sent for, 





moaning to 
cood dame 
listen 


not 
been the very 


that the one 


of was how 
rewarded by 
nod of encouragement. 
the manner of his 
ir come to me in the 
dame continued, “ony 
be sharp of tongue, the 
and there wur too much 
ne,and chastenineg 
ke o’ that. To 
irs enough to be 
said this 
st to himself, and ‘his 
larkly a | 
ut | Chureh 
hind him. Marry, ‘tis a goodly shel 

ter for men tl of the woman kind 
Pitas ‘hk lonked ae -euislkly. 


nd him, 


as he spoke. 


On him The 


and his 


ood grandmother, 


DV neel 


and heel 
he rail of Clopton’s 


vell done OY WY 


it done 


There be 

; ; ] 

v of harm done already. Perchance 
hath not spoken so harsh- 


but 


od ~p thrson 
lv after all ood sooth, now, 


‘an under 


none 

stand how 

loo} a W 

nod commending 
be told 


n she be 


that 
and caused 


now 
she hath vroucht mischief, 
herself to be talked about, and her father 
vexed, and all the rest of the tale, why,’tis 


And 


may see 


like to drive her out of her mind. 
now this be all her cry—that she 
no one of her people any more; she would 
bide with me here. ‘Grandmother, grand 


} 1 
y +} . » 
mother, she 


saith, ‘I will bide with you, 


‘vou will suffer me I will show myself 


in Stratford no more; they shall have no 
Nay, but the wench 


ialf out of her senses. as I think; and 


shame through me.’ 


} } 
be | 
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h wild things—that she 1 
sell herself to be a slave 
could she restore the money to ] 
or brine hy 
‘Tis a ter 
and 


crandmother, let me bide With ve 


Sere 
im back this that 


rible phght for the poor 
‘ 
alwavs 


“Gran ly 


1 
sine 


saith, 


li never go back to New Place: 


de « . 
Ork as We 


bide 


mother, T can w 
ePny 
will le 


me 


witt} ‘ 
With ( 


poor lass!” 
‘But came the pa 
fere 7’ Quiney said, hotly. ‘*] 


Judith’s father did not writ 


how 


etohim. H 
came he to be preaching his diseipline 
How Cc 


trusted with the task of al 


chastisement ime he 


to 
using her 

» ] 
By i 


vens, now, there may be oeeasion ert 


erushing the too proud spirit 


to tame some one’s proud spirit, but 
the spirit of a defenseless young n 
marry, that is work fit only for pars 
Man to man is the better way, and it 
long.” 


softly, softly, good 


come ere 
‘Navy. 


ney,” 


: h Master 
said the old dame, in her 
** Would you mar all 


opinion that Judith hath of you 


tones 
to-day, how, just ere the pahr on e 
wur in the garden, putting things str 
a bit, 


to me, quite 
| 


and as she through she 


have 
‘oss the fields, grandmother, 


Master Quiney’ 


came 
pleasant like, *] 
been act 
y—or Tom Quiney, : 
said, being friendly and pleasant li 
‘and I hear less now of his quarrellin 
fighting among the voung men; a 
business goeth on well: and to-mo1 
crandmother, he is going to buy me soi 
thine at the fair.’ ” 

“Said she all that?” he asked, quicl 
and with a flush of color rushing to 
face, 

‘*Marry, did she; and looked pleased 

‘tis a right friendly wench and goo 
natured withal,” the old dame said, : 
to see that these words had for the mo 
ment wrath to 


scattered his the winds 


and she went on for some little time ta 
ing to him in her garrulous easy fi 
about Judith’s frank and honest qualities, 
and her good-hearted ways, and the pretty 
daintinesses of her coaxing when she w 
so inclined. 
loath to 


Ssirange: 


It was a story he was not 
listen to, and vet if 
th 
as of one passed away 


seemed SU 
-y were talking of her almost 
as if the girl ly 
ing there in that darkened room, instea 


of torturing her brain with incessant and 





JUDITH SHA 


ning-liKe Visions Of all Lhe harm she 


id caused in London, were now far re 
ved from all such troubles, and hushed 
ie calm of death. 

1 


lle went to the table and Oo} 
and 


ed tne 


LOOK Out Lhe lillie present ia 


‘or Judith. 


he the 


Wildehln® 
etty present; 


rtion to his means) a 
id dame’s sharp ¢ ves ins 
would have 


I think she 


them,” he said, absent 


l then he said, 
Good grandmother, it were 
iv them near her in the mx 
thi 
ht look 


rhnine 


or at e window--that perchance 
att ; 


uv. dIBAY, 


hem 


CrANAMOLtL said, 


r 
*‘tis no child’s trouble 
the 
comforted with pri 
that,” 
Tis that I 


. 1 
tnat there 


rner head: 


hath befallen 
i | 
L in 
vhat. 
yw that 


of her ail the same; those tia 


poor weneh, that 


: 7 
+f tril 
LLY Pili©s, 


+ ] ] {{ ] . 
wit not Said he, lushing 


youid have ner 
Ss think 


would 


nded and 


were friend 


er have her gladdened and t 


much of rather than—than—ehid 
ith any chastisement.” 

Lis word chastisement seemed to reeall 

never. 

I say that Judith hath d 

pl hh he were confronting 
one ‘and that I will main 
and let no man in my hearing 

ht else. Why, now, the story as you 

tis 


a child can see it: all 


one no wrong 
said, as if 
not there; - 
Ly say 
as plain as 
that she 
to magnify her father and 
and if the villain sold the 
it slip out of his hands, was 


lit, good grandmother 


ng? Doubtless it is a sore 
yut I see not that Judith is to 
and right well I know 


re to 


ol 
schance; | 
blamed for it: 
it if her father we 

ten down with grief, he would be the 


hear how she is 
lo say: ‘Good lass. there is no such 
A greater harm would be 


t 1} : ? 4 ] +34 he 
ur falling sick; get you up and out; seek 


? 
Hari adone, 


ur friends again; and be happy as you 


That is what 
Will take my oath of it; 


1 


] t ’ — . 
*e DeTIOrTe. he would say, 


and if the par 
m and his chastisements were to come 
"OSS ife ] would not 


him, by my 1] 


Seek 
» be in the parson’s shoes! 

*‘] must make another trial 
poor wench,” 


with the 


said the good grandmother, 


KESPEARE 


rising, ° 
day. i 

I am to let 
It be a poor shelter, I 


alone How 


‘ry bide With me 


lor one used to live inanoble hous 


but there ‘tis, so | 


‘Nay, but thi 


On, cood M SLreSs 


He rose an 


take ho I ho one, 


alone Wil ol a surety 
will fall i] 


will 


( omfort 


bri 


} 
I 


ney,’ said the 
to the door wi 
ditch the othe 
dark o° nights 

*Good-night to you, cood 
thie ie id he, as hie disappeared 
darkne . 


But it 


Cty +t 1 4 
stratford to 


neither back hi 


wn that Tom Quine) 


} 


of all that long night. 


Fong 
li 


1 ] 4 1 } ly 
KING OT constraint upon hil and vet 


ty + + y\t ] 
Sltraint that kept his hei 


secret Satislaction) thi 


part of watch-doe 


, as it 
were sorely in d uncer, 
of protection and Lie KC} 


aering aarKk, never 
at radius fr > Cl 
1m” wl 
imposed 


the | 


before tl 


ttage, 


ree 
task easier now 
lack clouds overhead slow] 

ie soft weste rly wind, gaps 

of 


opened, and here and there clusters 
] t light 


nd 


range fancies occu red 


eee a 
stars were visibie, Shedding a tam 
down on the roads and fields a 
Many st 


sombre 
hedar S. 
to him during that long and silent night 
as to what he could do, or would like t 


Bre 


was the first and most natu 


do, for Judith’s sake. aking the par 
son's neck al, 
and the most easily accomplished ; put 


fleeing the country, which he knew must 
follow, did not seem so desirable a thing. 


He wanted to do something—he kn¢ 


He W ish d he 


companion with the young men, and 


what. had been less 
o show, with them, that 


careful t 


Stratford 
town, and the county of Warwick, could 
hold their own against all comers. 

had 
with Judith, perhay 
sought the society of the 
knew he had not the art 


been more considerate and 


would not have 
He 


of winning her 


‘ha S she 


parson 
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n. Hecould not 


wr had he the 


authority 
ehind him It was natu 


o think much of that, 


and 


helter of authority 


con ar red) were 

in women’ 
4 : 

ak to them in 

But if Judith, now 

»do something for her, 

h-and-read y 

4) } 

that eould 


SO the dark 


ran to 
f to see if any one 
proachinge the cluster 


, 
{ mone the 


tle d dow n the re a 


| 


idene | 


dl ane spread 


fields and 
and there 
tO arist 
now he 
ook abroad 
between 
and if any 


ering brows 


] 
TeSS 


Watch 


ta 
efens 


»sake of peace 

parson did not 

d on 
the 


ul 


rood 


this still 


voun? 

Was no Wi1Se-e@\ ed 
the clouds and 

: te ] 

es caim His heart 


h country youth 


y Greek-like in form; 
Inevry, and gray 


l not 


young? 


faced with 
in a placa 
man is 
vusness that he 
behind him 
] 


vik, and 


Ct, anc 


one 
| feminine 
to prove a dan 
for 
had no oceasion to 


S ne in these 


it was well 


truth, he might have 

st had he known that the 
is in no hurry to follow up 
previous day; he 

into her mind and 


Tiherectte 


| spring 





up such wholesome fruits 

pentance, and humility, and the d 

gcodly aid and counsel, 
By-and-by he slipped 


plunged his head into col 


away 


ish the dreams of the nig 
having swallowed a cup of milk t 
his hunger, he wentalong to Chapels 
to see if he could have speech 
He found that ; 1 

household up and doing, but that P 


lf b nh 


of Prud 
not onlv were all o 
erst was ready to go out 
of her 

d but 


} . 
madness: of cou 


1 


charitable err: 


a word to a 


Judith 
L had fears 
through thy 
calm face having grown 


once @o to see 
Pruly 
they went 


more and ! 
as she listened to all that he 
to tell her. ** Her father was as thi 
f the world to her. With t) 

been head 
measure and eareless—and 7 

withal merry that I for one 
never withstand her: nay, I confess It 
not to withstand her, for 
any willfulness of hers springing fron 
thing but good-nature and her kind 
But that } 
ready to brave our opinions I] 


Anxious 


eee 
us she 


hath ever 
and 


never kn¢ 


renerous Ways, s] © Was ¢ 
know 
nerchance make licht of ia Bae 
perenance make lent o© our anxict! 
not having her courage: and in all 
seemed to be a enide unto hersel! 


to walk 


ive 


sure, and have no fear. In 
things but one. Indeed, ‘tis true what 
vrandmother told 


know better than I 


you, and who shi 
P who was alway . 


The slightest wish 


her ? of her fathe 
that was law to her. 
mending from him, and she was hap 
for days. And think what this must 
she that was so proud of hi 


A word of 


now 


proval—that searce thought of aught el 
Nay, t they | 
told Londo: 


that know I well: and ’tis no wonder tl 
: 
| 


f 1 


for myself, I can see tha 
him all a wrong story in 
1e is vexed and angry; but Judith—po 
Judith— 

She could say no more just then; 
turned aside her face somewhat. 

‘Do you know what 
randmother, Prudence, 
a-erying? 


she said to h 
when she f 
that there had been but the o 
rose in her garden, and that was g& 
now 


“"Tis what Susan used to sing,” said 
rather 


from 


Prudence, with 
‘The 


trembling lip 
my 


rose is carden 


gone, 





JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


( led. Ay 


er how ¢ 


, and hath she that on 
Truly [T wish that her 
ther and Susan had let i 


1 
to ner; 


me break 

none know as 
ist be to her.” 

And here Tom Quiney q ya 

» whether it was not clear to her that 


] 


1 
rson had gone bey 


} ri 
r, and that in 


rad she no 
forth, be 


‘onsiderate 


e distress of Prudence, 


me adown tl 


s grandmother ea 


psagvaln,s 1e shook hye r hie al 


he wench would see no one 


rit 
il 


as ‘twould be so,” sl 


me, good grandmother 


in her eves 


ill not refuse to see 


‘e eried, with tears 


lv she W me. 


. } “ys 1 
VO one, she saith,’ was the answer. 


head ao ache 


1 oe 
hen one would cheer her 


r wench, her so bad! 


or com 
ra morsel, ‘tis anotl fit of crying 
| . ¢ 

ant li 

up better heart. She 
ht this morning neither: 
she 


for 


,as I 


‘or no wil poor lass, 
tried an hour ago; and now ‘tis best 


<, to leave her alone.” 


By your leave, good grandmother, 

id Prudence, with some firmness, ‘ 
will I not. If Judith be in such trouble, 
tis not likely that I should go away 


“that 


and 
It hath never been the custom 


leave her. 
between us two. 
‘*As you will, Prudence,” 


the grand 
mother said. 


‘Young hearts have their 


confi 


riences amon? 


vou 


Prude nee went 


may 
| 
and opened the door 


on the 


dl broke 
for me 
Nay Mk 


aenece said 
hot hnewers 

} 1 1 1 
eoolter hand t 


} 
aown. 


vood time.’ 


abject I 
‘It can never be 


undone 


tone 
said ‘ n become 


among 


me Was 
father’s f Is 

heed that—nay, 
| ised: 


my 
[ would not 


1 


vhat they ple 


his papers 


should 

where 

[ make no complaint. 

ing, and it can not be undone no 
** Judith! Judith! 

her friend eried. ‘ 
there must come an end 


**' Yes, yes,” 


‘ht. Tl 


to herself. ‘That is ri ‘ 
ymuld it were here 


come anend. Iw 
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ence’s talking seemed to be of 


reasoned and besought. 


lh tears in her eyes; but Ju 


, , ’ 
lite listless and Ik 


peless ; 
a stunned and dazed 
ple ssness of 
s afraid that 


ly aggravate 
vou something to 


Your gr: 


since 


mndmother 


yester 


needless 


sweet 


nad then she added, 
Vou co ild 
he 

1a 
} 

> aay 


and 


hee, 


Is cold 


the 
food 


ier had been keeping 


} 
up; and by 


ur, Was sole 


Vine that Qui 


Prudence, 


said 

wine that Thomas Quiney 

; tis of a rare qual 
und you must take a little 

hall, sweetheart; and 

you may be able to eat.” 


tt fF tha x 
il( WW 


littie ine-——1t Was 


8 ae 


eratitude and send him 
could not toueh the food 


tly anxious for rest and 

» Prudence noisele ssly i fther, 

vain, 

as terribly perplexed, and 
par almost. 
vhat to do,” 


er her 


ae | 


mother and Susan, 


she said. 


es and prays me not to do 
le can not see them, she Says. 
» reasoning with her. ‘it 
ulla is her con 


Wha Le tell 
», and take no 


madone now 


not 


in 


id if that be so, who is to blame?” 
who was walking up and 
Ng! | Say 
should never have been pul 
irson’s hands. Was it 
ved to Judith? I warrant me 
Did her father say that he 
did he ask any of 


lerable agitation. 


meant 


chiaden ¢ 


the parson go to her with his | 
| ther himself—some actual message from 


1] 
woulda 


he himself have been 


so quick and eager to chasten her proud 
spirit? Itell you no. He is none of t 
Vexed he might have bex 
but he would have taken no vengeag), 
What ? By 
Ill be sworn, now, that if he were 
he would take the girl by 
hand, and laugh at her for being so ; 
¢ 


parson kind. 
on his own child ? heave 
her 


this minute, 


ay, | warrant me he 
of 
and brighten her face, that 


richtest 


his anger 
and would bid her be eood ely 
Was ever 
as I hi 


That would he—my 


in Warwickshire, 
heard him say. 
on it! , 
said Prudence, wistfully 
you could only persuade Judith of t 
** Persuade he. 


is W ha 


her 7” said 
my life that 


r would do!” 


would stake 
th 
‘You could not persuade her,” 


es 


Prudence, with a hopeless air. No; 
is all over now between her 
and her. 


way from him. She hath done 


thinks It 


ther She is disg’ raced and »p 
him SUE 
injury, she says, as even his enemies ha 


never done. When he comes back ae 


she Says, to Stratford, she will be here: 
vill never co 
and that 


for her, she Says, for she could never ag 


and she knows that he 
near this house; will be bett 
meet him face to face.” 

Well, all that day Judith lay ther 
that solitary room, desiring only to be 
lone, taking no food, the racking pa 
in her head returning from time to tin 
ind now and again she shivered slight 


as if from cold. Tom Quiney kept comi 
and going to hear news of her, or to ¢ 

sult with Prudence as to how to rouse her 
from this hopelessness of grief; and as the 
day slow ly passed he grew more and more 
Could 


nothing be done? could nothing be don 


disturbed and anxious and restless. 


as his constant ery. 
He late that 


Prudence staid all night at the cottage. 
[n tl 


remained evening, and 


n the morning he was over again early, 


more distressed than ever to hear that 


t 
and 
the girl was wearing herself out with this 


agony of remorse 


crying stealthily when 
that she thought no one was near, and 
hiding herself away from the light, and 
refusing to be comforted. 

But during the long and silent watches 
he had been taking counsel with himself 

‘* Prudence,” he, regarding her 
with a curious look, ‘*do you think, now, 
if some assurance were come from her fa 


said 
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message—some token that t rht of it? I tell you, now, if : 

vas far indeed from casting her away » put before him, and if he send her no 
m him—think you Judith would be comfortable messagt ay, and that forth 
i to have that 1.dly—I have far misread hin 
Pwould be lik Prudence, “twould be 


‘said the @ 
may con of the v 
nature to withst Prudence s 
My poor Ji 
ess and m most immediat 
at he could be of 


1, loo e ner id pr king | l i ? women-loik alia alked 


to Stratford, and to his 


utious kind of 
cause, When neé as also his place 
o London, f might beg of some one | ness, emed to hurry thr 
brother Dick, perchance, that is now atfairs th speed: then he went 
clersburv, and would have small | and looked some clothing: he took 
| 


in doing such a service—-L say I) down ;: ur of pistols and put some fresh 
bes of him to go and see Judith’s wder it » pans; and made a f other 
and tell him the true story, and went round 
him that she was not ] stable, and the Gallow 


Nay, for my part, I snot that innied when she saw him at the 
nd ‘Well, Maggie, lass,” said h 


vas to blame at all, but for overki 
nd confidence, and the wi oexal i! , ill, and tt 


The mischief that hath been | stroking mwwn her knees 
‘oundrel and thou? Wouldst like a jaunt 


sage ‘ : 
fail carry thee many a mile away 


ither. 
ee ie ; 
rhtis the doing of the se 


ih, On whos head ‘US VAAN 
1 \ 1 e 


yn ‘twas none of And if her | ford town ? Way, but il you kere 


her were to have all tl] low put tar varrant \ mu would 
id stra , him, think vou he |; hat, then—a bargain, 
iid not be right sorry to hear that she lif vou shall have many 
taken his anger so much to heart, and ‘lover when tlis sh 
slying almost as one dead at the very 
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F f voters 


T will be remembered of Lord Beacons icians ant rreat | ly of 

| field that he never lost an opportunity | less] : leetary problems. 

to attack philosophical polities, and to de- | forth i figures they are ex: 

ire against the introduction into what | though coldly and unattractively, 

called the practical business of life of | ed, and demand more of eareful an 
: as 


highest kind—namely, litics—of | ligent study than the politicians ; 
philosophical ideas inste: of itical people can or are willing to give 


prineiples, While this attitude is in| so long < passion, prejudice, trad 
nne respects an admirable one, and while | and selfishr t so much easier 
ie unpractical side of philosophical and | more ! way lealine wit 


rofessional polities is apparent to all men iCSLIONS. Wa see our budge 
real experience, it is nevertheless true lesslv or even extravagantly made up, 


practical pol waste or theft of public money 


iat so-called statesmen and 
icians themselves prefer vague and at needs of the community neg 
ctive theories to the serious discussion » treasury pillaged for the main 
difficult an tenance of office-holders, and no one ever 


the creat but 


iestions of government. denies even for a moment the necessity 
ason why, notwithstanding the fact thi of reforming the evils. Nevertheless no 
is in national, State, and municipal | one moves, or if perhaps something for 
budgets that thoughtful men find the best | reform is really undertaken, half measures 

lit lied. The community is con 


lex to our political condition, the poli- | only are applied 


LXIX.—No. 413.—49 
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islikes to interfere radica cities, and prevent or nullify the e 
re established, | any co-operation among citizens as 
machinery of | acting together for the re duetion ola 

efulness Investi tax rate The publie book - kee pin 


and quashed when | tracts but few, and those few 


toomuch, The press) polls on election day and vote 
and mquires mto suspicious each other because some twentv 1 
but the politicians defeat the | there were national issues which tr: 


ints, and the people stand | ed all book-keeping. The people ; 


WP 5, 


ween the parties We read | the members of a wreat stock ¢c 
| in office, | who own a few shares each, and kno 


~ 
de 


om, Mew 
* 


that any loss must be distributed pro rat 


Willing to remain ignorant of thy 


iny’s accounts, and trust to luck 


tiailineten ikes a eee 


on ives—will | their subordinates. Our munici} 
doer to justice, an ire such joint-stock companies, and 
tbout it, and have not | the only ones which our business lH 
meeting | treat in this way. [t is one of the » 
admit | larities of our form of government in « 
yr some c ‘kk upon | that those who should be and ult 
some | are most interested in them fail in 
al bi inclination to y their finances, 
i though they have to meet the demand 
the budgets, and although the budwets 
the summary of the conditions and 
municipal life. In ply 
are taught the laws of staties befor 
ip those of dynamics, but in politi 
is completely reversed, and we talk 
tinually of what may be and of 
should be, without knowing or earn 
know what actually is. The people sin 
taneously demand small tax rates ; 
larger expenditure for public works, « 
ilargement of the functions of tl 
ernment. To again quote L 
field, who saw this very e 
tablish a democracy, you 


¢ 


upon, cupidity to be | season reap the fruits of a democracy 


universal suffrage, You will in due season have great iny 
exceptlolr il cireumst mces, does | the nce of the public burdens, combined 1h 
not permit itself to be persuaded by | due season with great increase of the pub 
res, but obeys prejudices, and the ex- | lie expenditure.” 
‘Deputies depends upon this suf This is certainly true, but, from one mo 
tive or another, the people, if deeds and 
id tradition | not words be taken as symptoms, are more 
eat political | patient of the increase of publie expend 
to take | ture than they are impatient of the pub! 
of any | burden, even when they know that with 


‘stion, | the public moneys the politicians are doing 


at no- | those things which they ought not to do 


we confronted by | and leaving undohe those things which 


is political as e they ought to do. So true is this that in 
mn economical, for some parts of the country, in New Jers 
won long and Maine, the people have permitted the 
vhile municipalities to be extravagant to the 
a 4 . 4 
point of bankruptey. If one were to say 
that the remedy for such a disease of th 


d is tl , of statistics, he 
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be roundly laughed at, and vet he F the i ase of pop lation, the 
ld be by no means wide of the mark. | rati f iner » of taxation was more 
r voters would devote but a littl hat vice, and the ratic * inerease of 

matter, and disregarding a j 

splendid prince ples or the a] 

leir passions and prejudic 

he basis of the claims of } 

their consi i 


ees . 
miliarized themse] 


he machinery of gove 
h the government of the machine, 
he budgets themselves, and then 
and act as they do when looking 


heir own balance-shctts, the muel f these figures be correct 


ms would not be so sloy t throughout the 


a study of the figur ' and ie indebte 


mal, and contingent 

l tendency of aff: 

truth or of falsehood 

f politicians, whom we follow ry is this, that the ratio of increase 
; 


hey say rather than | taxat and public indebtedness is thus 


Furthermore, it goes | large notwithstanding 


‘that if the ¢reat problems 
fraught with danger for our} there | a proportic 


lly economical and admin *erease, aNd I? mean actual decrease, oi 
ie Only way to study | the national d [tis to the increase in 
Pures are hot apt at I ge | local | iditure iat the ve ry enormous 
‘e than ean be said for the blie debt 
. who distort their true me I 
notice them atall. 4 
vy oce ipation of the politici um When 
is not in office is trying ret there, 
lucating his constitue 
] 1] only 
l] 
unless he ean appe: 


i 


} 
1 more directly by a promise of di 


1] ‘ ? 1 
the spoils. Wo one declares so 


ures are 


+ } 
LO Thane 


eeds directly 
outrageous of lies in his | serupled y that ‘there is scarcely 

country in the civilized world where the 

ory of our political methods for provines s, and partic ularly the cities, have 


last twenty-five years is soonest told | not been iv ver to a lamentable waste 


he immense increase in our municipal | fulness of the public funds.” After assert 
ted ne SS. This phenome non of art Dt i ta h; the expe *} eC of France Is not 


‘owth is, however, a universal one, and | unique in this respect, and that England, 


Is wparent not only in the case of munici Italy, the United States. and even Bel 
palities, but of states and nations as well, | gi 1 are in like case, he goes on to re 
nd voes a long way toward show ing that Y > the experience of his own cout 
the so-ealled rudder of government is, | The ils will not interest us, but 
fter all, just what Carlyle described it, | certain ly : tartling fact that the 
namely, ‘‘the spigot of taxation,” where axe “rance have increased almos 

th, in place of steering, the politiciar e1 ince the begim r of the 
may ‘tap, and the more cunningly the iry, and ine sed ab é er cent. be 
nearer the lees.” While, according W the year } WL 1877. hh 


i 
fell from 


Gren 


Mulhall, the earnings of nations rose dur 


ing the ten years 1870-1880 in twice thi { mill 


~a4 4 } 
ié 





oe 


OE Re ES 
Pe a a ea 


reer 


Pinte Ao 


ee ee eS 


meses oe ame 


It thus appears that the local de 
ym S328, 244.520 to S698 2 


increase Of S3870,025,679 


1 
somewhat more 
the decade. T 

however, is somew!] 


h as the fieures 


1 
tedness, 


The dive reine te nde hneies of the hat 
Territories aland State debts on the one hand. a 
296,784 to $260,179,- those of the minor political d 
ll more fully ay he other, will be disclosed 


eniphasis il we stop to considei bhi proj 
¢ } ] 3 } ] : 
LiOh GF each Ciass OF Indebtedness to | 


total publie debt of the United States 


each of the two years 1870 and isso, 


} ; | ~1) 4) oe 2 ee oe ee Qs 2810 4 
| reduction has been 3/0 the total public aebt wass3,549, 549, 186 
and national indebted- made up as follows: 


i munk ipa Lies SHOWS 


roportionate 


‘f this total gross indebtedness t 


ional debt was accordingly about 74 
the State debt 10.5 per cent., 
per cent., and the muni 
bt 9.7 percent. Deducting the n: 


o» 


tional debt from this total of over 3349 mil 


> - arr t +1 — a Rad 
ions, we have for the total cross indebt 
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ness of the United States in 1870. othe how the facts more graphically than 
than that incurred by the general govern he simple firures can do: 
ent. S868 676,758, of which 40 62 percent 
is State debt, 21.59 pe recent. county debt 


d 37.79 per cent. city and town debt. 


In 1880, the total indebtednes 
ted States, for all purpose 
<? 998,756,441, distributed as follo 
1, $1,942,172,295; State, $234 
$123.S77,686 
iD. 


} 7 wt? 


shows a decrease of $350.592.745 

Ys llowanee to be m ide forthe faet 

aggregate of indebtedness her 

net. ( will | , therefore, 

| vern 

} t. of the total 

inde i ,as against about 

t per cent. in 1870; t] state indebted 

ess 7.8 per cent. in 0, against 10.5 

‘cent. in 1870; the county indebtedness 

tf per cent. In 1580, as against 5.8 per 

nt. in 1870; and the municipal indebted 

25.2 per cent. of the total indebted 

ss of the county in 1880, as against 9.7 
er cent. in 1870. 


The total net indebtedness of the United 


tes in 188 ) afterd ducting the nation 


l debt, was $1,056,584,146-—an inerease 
107,588, or 22 per cent. Of this 


it 
t 


ibL., aS 


woOWlnS 


cent., as against 
é : 
showing a decre: 


t.; and the municipal debt 66 per 


,as against 37.7 

increase of 28.3 pe 

We then have the follow 
hile national, State, and county indebt 
dness was steadily decreasing from 
0 1880, the municipal debt was more t rurse the heavies 

uubled, and is now 23.2 per cent. of | aggree unicipal indebtedness is to be 
the total indebtedness of the s, the most burden 


} 


and 66 per! some debt is found in the smaller ones. 


, county, an Taking the figures from the census of 1880, 


d 
as against 37.7| 1 find the following to be the ten most 
.1n 1870. It is more than three | heavily burdened cities in the Union: 
mes as large as the State debt, and more 
han five and a half times as large as 
‘ombine dd county, township, and sel 
listrict indebtedness of the entire countr’ 

[ have reproduced a diagram from t 
report, already referred to, in the last 
census, showing the relative total nation 
al, State, and municipal indebtedness of 
the United States for 1880, and have 
drawn another upon the same scale for 


1870, for purposes of compari on, Which 
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in the m Yr of details we may go 


the debt 


a 
New 
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respect both 
the 


magnitu 


alarming 


increase 


last venty years, and its 
ite 


The history 


permanent del 
h the 
al 
‘ity 


yt of 


ity beg passage on 


June, 
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. to enable 
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the plan for laying out the said 
streets, 


CitV int 
avenues, and publie 


squares, 
raise upon its bonds the sum of 


SU) ¢ 
of fli 
» populat 1 


less than 100.000 


as oa 


permanent arrangement 
vances of the city.” The 
» city was still 


thrifty legislators of those day Sco 


HH .663 
iB, 185 


2 Seo 


scarcely even in their dr 
ward to the 

more than half 

should have increased more than twely: 

fold, and the debt more than one hundr 

and twelvefold. 


rotlowed 


“amMS have 


for time when, 


wit in 


‘his loan of 
in 1820 by one of 
in 1825 by another of 


Isl2 
S400,000, anc 
$700,000, the lara 
part of the earlier debt having been mean 
while extinguished. In 1830 the debt wa 
still below a miilion dollars, as it contin 


ued to be till 1835. 1840, 


By 


a century, the population 


| 


1c 


howeve r. 


the Croton water having been meanwhile 


introduced, 
10 


the debt 
millions, which 
cent. of the assessed 
vithin the 
only 0.62 
1830. 


had risen 


Was 


to 
about 4.25 
value of 
for that year, 
the ratio of debt to valuatio: 


city as 


in 


Ty OF New YorkK OTHER THAN REVENUE 
THE SAME, FROM 


Bonps, wit! 
INCLUSIVE. 


1860 To 188], 
Ratio of | 
Net Det 
to Val 


“aluation of Tax 
Property 


avie 
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n 1850 the debt had risen to 12 mill 


sand upward, and in 1860 to a little less 


1) 
in 19 millions, the ratio of debt to valu 
m1 in the two years being respectively 


and 3.21 per It rose 


‘cent 
until 


cent 


IS77, when it was about 


r cent. of the assessed valuation of 
yperty, real and personal, within the 
It then began to decline, and is now 
tS per cent. of the assessed valuation 
table at the foot of the preceding page, 
from official docu 


TULL compiled 


ts, will show its history since 1860 

‘his table suggests some comparisons 

inde bted 
Kor the 


ch will show how great the 
Ne 


w York city really is 
making these comparisons we 
to the 


the net debt of the 


contine ourselves ISSO 


ill 


seen to have been SLOL.5901.455. or more 


year 


hat year city W 
ire national 
2,295. The 


t census shows the net indebtedness of 


nineteenth of the ent 


yt, Which was then $1,942.17 
| municipalities in the United States to 
nas follows: 


ve be Of cities, towns, ete., 


over 7500 population, $593,344.418; of 


ties, towns, ete., of less than 7500 pop 
$55,817,126, total 
$649,161,544, of which total we see at a 
that the debt of New York city 
» was nearly one-sixth, 


shows tha 


ition, making a of 
elance 
lon The census 
t the indebtedness of cities of over 
7000 population, aggregating 8593, 344,418, 
was divided as follows in 1880 


of the Southern States .. $64,912,431 
of the Western States Sean 111,484,430 
of the New England States 99,181,223 


Middle St 334 


of the I 67 000 


Lire ates .. 4,090 


kil 


Looking at these figures, it will be readily 
seen that in 1880 the indebtedness of New 
York city was larger than that of all of the 
cities of over 7500 population in all of 
the Southern States, than that of all those 


of New England, nearly as large as that 
of all the Western cities together, and 
about one-third of that of ‘all of the cities 
of the Middle States. It was larger by 
nearly eight millions of dollars than the 
debt of all of the cities of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
I lorida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 


sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- | 


vada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
which aggregate but $93,693,000. 


FINANCE 


ISSO 


the 


States in the 


gross State indebtedness 


In 


ot the 


179,723 


Union was 8260, 
Which was al 
debt of New 
much as 
the 

for State 
crecated S61. 921 
New York city 
The tax rate 
varied 


out twice as much 


York city 


its 


as the Gross 


and 
not three t del 


the St 


Imes as 


1881 


net 


udae 


ISSO and tax 


ites together pDuUrpoasEes 

144, while that 

) (yo 
ISS] 

in Tennes 


and 70 


Oni \ 
alone was 30.256 
for State purposes in 
from. 10 cents on S100 

York, 
in FI} while the 


New York 


city debt of New 


see 
ANEW eents 
municipal rate 


York city was more than 


inh 


was $2 62. ISS82 the 


ten times as large as the State debt, which 


il 


about 8122.694, and on aceount 


was but allof w 
debt 


ory 


t 80,109,054 hich was ean 
but 


hich there was 82 


fund. In 


tion Only 


122.981 in the sink 


ing 1882 the State raised by 


taxa i S20,0 29. as against 


BY; 
by the city for 


The total ordinary expenses 


about 28 millions raised 
Same time 
of the national government for the year 
1881, includin 
sions, 82 


6 mil 
lie 


navy, 


¢ over 50 millions for pen 
lions for interest on the pub 
the and 


ions for publie buildings, 


5D millions for 
11 mill 
light-houses, collecting the revenue, ete., 
and 


$260 


, 1 
aevb, ariny 


17 millions for civil 
"1 


expenses, 
2,887, little more than eig 


of New York city 


year. Of the $30,259,205 


or a 
times the 
for the same 
raised by taxation in New York city for 
$13,176,102 


expenditure 


1881, were required for the 
payment of State taxes and the interest and 
redemption of the city debt, le: 


183,103 for administration. 


ving $17, 
For the same 
year the amount expended by the national 
sovernment for Congress, the Executive, 
the judiciary, the government of the Ter- 
ritories, the sub-treasuries, public land of 
fices, inspection of steam vessels, and the 
Mint and assay offices, was but $17,941,- 
177, and of which amount 86,878,442 was 
Our 
city debt is now larger than that of the na 
tion was atany time from 1791 to 1815. In 
1816 the national debt was only 127 mill 
ions, and had fallen by 1819 to 95 mill 
ions, from which time it gradually de- 
clined until it was extinguished in 1836. 
| It was not until the outbreak of the war 
| in 1861 that it rose to anywhere near the 
proportions of the present city debt of 


charged against the Executive alone. 


Eom “eg ; F 
New York, and in that year it was only 
$90,580,873. 


| To those who have never stopped to se- 
| riously consider the financial situation of 
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York the foregoing fig- | the taxable valuation of property aly 
to what a pass it has act 100 per cent. greater, .... the annual « 
l at by the light of | penses, as shown in the above table. ] 
we realize how truly | increased about 145 per cent.” 
btedness and annual [t is unnecessary to go more ful 
How itcame to be | detail. The figures speak plain], 
, the story of | and demand such attention as they 
public spirit, | never yet received. The financial pr 
on the part of | in our States and in the nation i 
ian of the increased paratively simple one; not so int! 


expenditure, Itmay | nicipalities, much less so in the 


vever, to see J where | New York. The people of the 
taken place, and we are | olis are the most expensively gx 
‘compara- | in the world, and yet vear after vear t] 
tatement of {the corpora- | pay their millions and do noth 
n 1860 and 1880,” which is given in | cure the evil. They elect their city of! 
port of the Comptroller of August 1, | cials at the same time as State and 


and which is as follows tional ones, an hey vole tor the 


he Comptroller, after giving this table, | alike from the same principle, namely, 

that since 1860 there have been radi- | political partisanship, the dividing lines 

a in the organization of several of which spring out of national tradition 
city departments; that the Fire Depart- instead of national or local needs. They 
ment and Dock Department did not then consent year after year to surrender their 
exist; and that the present Public Works rights to party machines, and to be gov 
Department embraces what was then the erned from their State Capitol rather than 
Street and Croton Aqueduct departments. athome. They devote themselves to mon 
He makes a long explanation of the dif- ey-getting, and lose all sense of civic pride, 


ferences between the two years—an expla- while the hungry professionals in politics 
nation too long for repetition here, and are making their municipal budgets and 


which, although it is comparatively ther- confiscating their property. Occasionally 


ough, leaves the fact remaining that while they strive to mend matters by revolution, 


‘the population of the city in 1880 was andthen fallback intotheirold ways. Once 
about 50 per cent. more than in 1860, and_ in a great while they ask the Legislature 
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ntively forspring elections, and the con 
itional right to local self-government, 


> out and rela} into their care 


m tire 
But the politician never tires 
1auins to be seen whether a remedy 
yo effected before the evil of 
it and official wrone-doing 
} ions that 
1unicipalities, and 


yroport 


York, are di 


VeW 


cal VY 
" 


it last compel the Sta 


es te 
tional home rule to the eit! 
atures to frame charters 
and statesman-like prineip! 
th pre 


f can never come throug 
| . but throug 


professional politicians 
well-directed and untiri 
action of business men. 

1 our As the 


Case. 


}li 


\ GATHERER 
DAMP air was blowing up, and the 
frogs were beginning to peep. The 

On both 


A 


sun was setting in a low1 
les of t 


ws intersected by little cana 


‘ed sky. 
1 ‘ ] 
Slt he road were en mead 


i¢ 
1 ’ 

* DPOOKS., 
est was 
leat 

that 


Au 


meadows the W 


stretch 


. ay 
Bevond the on 


v aistant of pine woods, 


showed dark against the clear sky. 
relia Flower 
toward her 


's and flowers in her 


was going along the road 
home, with a great sheaf of 
There 
the 
and 
Then 


POU 


eave 
ere ay 


arms. 


were the rosy spikes of hardhack; 


] 


reat W hite cory mbs of thoroughwort, 


long blue racemes of lobelia. 


tiie 


there were bunehes of the od Ss 


i creat 
19) 


tansy and pennyroyal in with the rest. 


Aurelia was a tall, strongly built wo 
she was not much over thirty, but 


lall: 
» looked older. Her complexion had a 
hard red tinge from exposure to sun and 
showed seams as unreserved 


Her face 


nae 
bones high. § 


wind, and 
as vranite. was thin, and her 
\- 


CheeK 


ly 
he had a profusion 
of auburn hair, showing in a loose slip- 


il her 


Her dress, as a matter of 


ping coil beneath limp black straw 


hat, fashion, 


1] 
as execrabie; 


in point of harmony with 


surroundings, very well, 


her immediate 
in that 
er-skirt, and a 


obso- 


though she had not thought of it 
way. There was a green und 
brown over-skirt and basque of an 
lete cut. She had 
many years just so, aud never thought of 


worn it for a good 


OF SIMPLES. 


or government 


to-day, the rudde. 
» spigot of taxation. 
1790.” sa {Yj 


cers 


f the |. 


‘th of the population 


0 oO S 


ived in cities of SOOO 
in LSVO, one t 


Nh 


ts and over: vents 


Isto and S20, one-twen 


also 
xteenth:; mn 1840, one 


o}) h: 


Me-S 


L850. one-e in ISGO, on 


* one 


rroportiona 


foverninge 


lliterests t ational e Stat 


strengthen the hands of professional po 


ticlans, and increase the burden of the 


ple where that burden is already hea 


OF SIMPLES 


altering it It did not seem 


li that 


to oee 
4] ‘7 
r Lnough her name w 


really a f 


had 


changeableness int 


Was not lower in 


apparel, and not its righ 


When the 


dl 


he spring 
¢ out their catkins, she fiaunt 
old and bre 

them, rejoicing, and never dreamed but 
what all right As far a 


dress went, Aurelia was a 


trees hun 


her poor rreens WHS Ulit 


] } 
they looked S 


happy woman 
She went along t} t 


road to-nieht ata ¢ 


] 
lé 


it’ 
1 
ives and bl 


armful of OSS 


her spare 


pace, her 
museular 10S bore 


She had 


nodding: 
be en over 


but 


her along easily. 
OOr vd 


never thought of being tired. 


many miles since noon 


Presently she came in sight of hea 


. 2 n : ] } ] - 
me, a square unpainted building, black 
with age t stood back a little f 


re ad On a Ze 


niie siope. 


great maple-trees in fre 


their branches rustled against the roof. On 
»] } 


Ll Dane 
i 


small garden: some + 


, 
Wilh hops were promunen 
i 


Aurelia went round to the side « 


the house with herarmful of ¢r 


een Lugs 
The door opened directly into 


kitchen. One on entering wou 


started back as one would on 


expected company in a room. 


—— 
vere aS green as a lady Ss vower 


bunches and festoons of all sorts of New 


5 
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bs. There thev hung, their 

ossoms turning gray and black, 

t strange half-pleasant, half-dis 

odors Aurelia took them = in 

hative air “It's good to get 

1urmured she to herself, for there 
se: she lived alone. 

ff her hat and disposed of 

then she got herself some sup 

not build a fire in the cook 

ever drank tea in warm 

ead, she had atumbler of 

which she had made herself. 

out on one end of her kitchen 

a sliee of coarse bread and a 

ld beans. She sat down to it 

th a good appetite. She looked 

th her hat off Her forehead 

portant part of her face; it was 

hite and womanly, and her reddish hair 

round it in pretty curves; then her 

under very strongly arched 

ved to better advantage. Tak 

‘self, and not compared with other 

Aurelia was not so bad-looking; 

1) r was taken by herself in that 

ind nobody had ever given her any 

for comeliness. It would have 

like looking at a jack-in-the pulpit 

sing all the impression that had 

been made on one by roses and 

hyacinths, and seeing absolutely nothing 

else but that one flower’s fine green and 

brown lines: it is doubtful if it could be 

done 

She had finished her-su yper, and was 

sorting her fresh herbs, when the door 

opened anda woman walkedin. She had 

no bonnet on her head: she was a neigh 


bor, and this was an unceremonious little 


country place. 


‘*Good-evenin’, Relia,” said she. There 


was an important look on her plain face, 
as if there was more to follow. 


**Good-evenin’, Mis’ Atwood. Take a 


chair.” 


‘Been herbin’ again ?” 


‘Yes: IT went out a little while this aft- 


ernoon.”’ 


‘* Where'd you go?—up on Green Mount- 


ain ?” 


‘*No: I went over to White's Woods. 


There were some kinds there I wanted.” 


‘You don’t say so! That’s a matter of 


miles, ain't it? Ain’t you tired ?” 


‘Lor’, no,” said Aurelia. ‘‘I reckon 


mebbe it does. I never thought of 1 


But it seems like a pretty long tramy 
me, though my bein’ so fleshy may m 
a difference. I could have walked 

ier once.” 

*T shouldn't wonder if it did ma 
difference. L’ain’t got much flesh t 
ry round to tire me out 

‘*You're always pretty well, t 
you, ‘Relia ?” 

‘Lor’, yes; I never knew what ‘ty 
be sick. How’s your folks, Mis’ Atwo 
Is Viny any better than she was 7” 

‘IT don’t know as she is, much. 
feels pretty poorly most of the tin | 
guess [1l hey you fix some more of that 
root-beer for her. I thought that seemed 
to ‘liven her up a little.” 

‘Tve gota jug of it all made, down e 
lar, and you can take it when you go hom 
if you want to.” 

‘So I will, if you've got it. 
hopes you might hey it.” 

The important look had not v: 
from Mrs. Atwood’s face, but she 
the woman to tell important news 
hurry, and have the gusto of it so 
over, She was one of the natures 
) 


lwavs dispose of bread before ple. 


she came to it, however. 

‘‘T heard some news to-night, “R 
said she. 

Aurelia picked out another spray of 
hardhack. ‘* What was it ?” 

“Thomas Rankin’s dead.” 

Aurelia clutched the hardhack mechan 
ically. ‘*You don’t mean it, Mis’ At 
wood! When did he die? I hadn't heard 
he was sick.” 

‘*He wasn't, long. Hada kind of a fit 
this noon, and died right off. The doctor 
they sent for Dr. Smith from Alden—ceall 
ed it sun-stroke. You know ‘twas awful 
hot, and he’d been out in the field to work 
all the mornin’. J think “twas heart trou 
ble; it’s in the Rankin family; his father 
died of it. Doctors don’t know every- 
thing.” 

‘* Well, it’s a dreadful thing,” said Au- 
relia. ‘*I can’t realize it. There he’s left 
four little children, and it ain’t more’n a 
year since Mis’ Rankin died. It ain’é a 
year, is it?” i. 

‘It ain't a year into a month and six- 
teen days,” said Mrs. Atwood, solemnly. 
‘*Viny and I was countin’ of it up just be- 


I'm pretty strong, or mebbe the smell of | fore I come in here.” 


the herbs keeps me up;” and she laughed 
So did the other. ‘*Sure enough— well 





‘* Well, I guess ’tisn’t, come to think of 
it. I couldn't have told exactly. The 


Resale Sky 
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f those children ain’t more than 
t. is she?” 

Ethelind is eight, coming next month: 
and I was reckinin’ it up. Then 
tn 1S SslxX, and Isadore is five, and Myr 

ain't but two, poor little thing.” 
“What do you S' pose will be done with 
‘Tdon’t know. Viny an’ me was talk 
¢ of it over, and got it settled that her 
sister, Mis’ Loomis, over to Alden, would 
hevto hev’em. It’ll be considerable for 
too, for she’s got two of her own, 
nd I don’t spose Sam Loomis has got 
‘hh. But I don't see what else can be 


Of course strangers ain't gom’ t 


ike children when there is folks.” 
* Wouldn't Ais mother take ‘em 2” 
“What, old-lady Sears? Lor’, no. 
You know she was dreadful put out ‘bout 
7 


mas marryin’ where he did, and de 
clared he shouldn't hev a cent of her 
money. It was all her second husband's, 
anvway. John Rankin wasn't worth 
uiything. She won't do anything for 
‘em. She's livin’ in great style down 
near the city, they say. Gota nice house, 
and keeps help. She might hev ‘em jest 
is well as not, but she won't. She’s a 

id woman to get along with, anyhow. 
She nagged both her husbands to death, 
an’ Thomas never had no peace at home. 
Guess that was one reason why he was in 
sucha hurry to get married. Mis’ Rankin 
was a good-tempered soul, if she wasn’t 
quite so drivin’ as some.” 

‘IT do feel dreadfully to think of those 
children,” said Aurelia. 

Tis hard; but we must try an’ believe 
it will be ruled for the best. I s’pose I 
must go, for I left Viny all alone.” 

‘Well, if you must, I'll get that root- 
beer for you, Mis’ Atwood. I shall keep 
thinking ‘bout those children all night.” 

A week or two after that, Mrs. Atwood 
had some more news; but she didn’t go to 
Aurelia with it, for Aurelia was the very 
sub-essence of it herself. She unfolded it 
gingerly to her daughter Lavinia—a pale, 
peaked young woman, who looked as if it 
would take more than Aurelia’s root-beer 
to make her robust. Aurelia had taken 
the youngest Rankin child for her own, 
and Mrs. Atwood had just heard of it. 
“It’s true,” said she; ‘‘I see her with it 


myself. Old-lady Sears never so much | 


as sent a letter, let alone not coming to 
the funeral, and Mis’ Loomis was glad 
enough to get rid of it.” 


Viny drank in the story as if it had 
been so much nourishing jelly. Her too 
narrow life was killing her as much as 
anvthing else. 

Meanwhile Aurelia had the child, and 
was actively happy, for the first time in 
her life, to her own naive astonishment, 
for she had never known that she was not 
so before. She had naturally strong af 
fections, of an outward rather than an in- 
ward tendeney. She was capable of much 
enjoyment from pure living, but she had 
never had anything to be so very fond of. 
She could only remember her father as a 
cloomy, hard-working man, who never 
noticed her mueh. He had a melancholy 
temperament, which resulted in a tragie- 
al end when Aurelia was a mere child. 
When she thought of him, the same hor- 
ror which she had when they brought him 
home from the river crept over her now. 
They had never known certainly just how 
Martin Flower had come to die; but folks 
never spoke of him to Aurelia and her 
mother, and the two never talked of him 
together. They knew that everybody 
said Martin Flower had drowned himself; 
they felt shame and a Puritan shrinking 
from the sin. 

Aurelia’s mother had been a hard, si 
lent woman before; she grew more hard 
and silent afterward. She worked hard, 
and taught Aurelia to. Their work was 
peculiar; they hardly knew themselves 
how they had happened to drift into it; it 
had seemed to creep in with other work, 
till finally it usurped it altogether. At 
first, after her husband's death, Mrs. Flow- 
er had tried millinery: she had learned 
the trade in her youth. But she made no 
headway then in sewing rose-buds and 
dainty bows on to bonnets; it did not suit 
with tragedy. The bonnets seemed infect- 
ed with her own mood; the bows lay flat 
with stern resolve, and the rose-buds stood 
up fiercely ; she did not please her custom- 
ers, even among those uncritical country 
folk, and they dropped off. She had al- 
ways made excellent root-beer, and had 
had quite a reputation in the neighborhood 
for it. How it happened she could not 
tell, but she found herself selling it; then 
she made hop yeast, and sold that. Then 
she was a woman of a fertile brain, and 
another project suggested itself to her. 

She and Aurelia ransacked the woods 
thereabouts for medicinal herbs, and dis- 
posed of them to druggists in a neighbor- 


jing town. They had a garden of some 
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ferent mints, thyme, lay ‘celia from the first. and Aurelia 
rosemary, and others, | that she had another way of lovi 
il business for two wo sides the way in which she loved lay 
it increased, and | and thoroughwort. The comfort s 
heir small | with the child through the next 
Ww more and as unspeakable. The 
What reerets | ished from the 
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peer s { 
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nobody 19 ake col She learned to « 
| Wy She for the her own diet had been ¢ 
died when An- | |: eta she became a chi: 
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cl 
for her mother, loes Ci al 
her warm 
It ha Aureli: Fr even more 


wher ry 
Wilehh Spr 


she eould take her out witl 


. } Secs 4 s 
poughnt a little straw ecarri » anne 


went after herbs together. Home t 


| he | would come in the tender spring tv 


t+ Uli i in 

her mother died: they had = the baby asleep in her carriage, Witl 

vas growing like her) creat sheaf of flowers beside her, and Aur 
not ‘‘just | lia with another over her shoulder. 

She felt all through that summer a 
business with | she was too happy to last. Onee she sa 
made even profits soto one of the neighbors. ‘I feel as if 

were small, but more |) wa'’n't right for me to be so perfect] 


er to live On, and she ps , said she. fi [ feel some davs as 
f the mortgage which | was walkin’ an’ walkin’ an’ wal 
‘father, and owned the | through a garden of sweet-smellin’ he 
She led a peaceful, in- | an’ nothin’ else; an’ as for Myrtie, shi 
er green herbs for com- | a bundle of myrtle an’ camphor out of 


sociated little with the | King Solomon's garden. I’m so afraid 


except in a business way. | can’t last.” 
to see her, but she rarely Happiness had seemed to awake in Aur 


their houses Mvery room in| lia a taint of her father’s foreboding mi 
was festooned with herbs; she} ancholy. But she apparently had no 1 
kind that grew in the New} son for it until early fall. Then, retw 

sods, and hunted them out in| ing with Myrtie one night from a trip to 
nd brought them home; she | the woods, she found an old lady seated 0 


vith none of the | her door-step, grimly waiting for her. Shi 
r parents about | was an old woman and tremulous, 
and the green- | st undaunted and unshaken as to her 
as friends, and | spirit. Her tall, shrunken form was load 
sarsaparilla and | ed with silk and jet. She stood up as Aur 
and the sweetness of thyme | lia approached wondering, and her dim 
med to have entered into | old eyes peered at her aggressively through 


She had never t 


she almost could talk with | fine gold spectacles, which lent an addi 
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1ioueht | tional glare to them. 
pv: but now she wondered ** |. suppose you are Miss Flower 2?” began 
rthisehild. It was a darling | the old lady, with no prefatory parley. 
as dainty and winsome a girl ‘Ves, said Aurelia, trembling. 
Her poor young mo ‘Well, my name’s Mrs. Matthew Sears, 
fondness for romantie | an’ I’ve eome for my grandchild there.” 


} } 


names, which she had bestowed, as the Aurelia turned very white. She let 
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only heritage within her power, on all her | her herbs slide to the ground, ‘‘ I—hard- 
children. This one was Myrtilla—Myr-|ly understand—I guess,” faltered she. 


tie for short. The little thing clung to | **Can’t you let me keep her ?” 












Well, I guess I won't have one of mv 





idehildren brought up by an old yarb 





nan—not if 1 know it. 
old lady sniffed. 


, : aye : 
iw at her. She felt as 1f she had 





Aurelia stood 





1 down from heaven, and the hard 





itv of the earth had jarred the voice 
of her Then the old lady made a 





» toward the carriage, and caught up 





} er trembiin: 













med with fright. roiie had been 
» She turned her little frightened 
toward Aurelia, and held out he 
5 decried, ** Mamma! mamma! mam 
in a perfeet frenzy of terror. Thi 
idy tried to hush her in vain. Aur 
nd her voice then * Youd better 


rlad to get the 


f her arms, though 
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sobs, and furtive frightened glances 





yr crandmother. 





‘I spose vou are stop ine at the ho 





{ said Aurelia. 


Yes, 1 am,” said the old la ly, StOULLY. 





‘You kin bring her over as soon as she’s 





bs” Then she I 





‘tain majesty. 





pome women would have argued the 





ise longer, but Aurelia felt that there 
The old lady 





simply no use in it. 
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is the child's grandmother: if she want 

\ ed her, she saw no Way but to vive her up. 

She never thought of pleading, she was 

to » convineed of the old lady's determina 
yn tion. 

She earried Myrtie into the house, gave 

t r her supper, washed her, and dressed 

Y er in her little best dress. Then she 

(| ok her up in her lap and tried to ex 

pialn to hie ’ childish mind the change 

m that was to be made in her life. She told 

hh her she was going to live with her grand- 





mother, and she must be a good little girl, 





nd love her, and do just as she told her 





to. Myrtie sobbed with unreasoning grief, 





nd clung to Aurelia; but she wholly fail- 





2. .d to take the full meaning of it all in. 






She was still fretful and bewildered by 
her rude wakening from her nap. Pre 





t ently she fell asleep again, and Aurelia 
i. laid her down while she got together her 
7 little wardrobe. There was a hop pillow 





in a little linen ease, which Myrtie had al- 
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Ways slept on; she packed that up with 
the other things. 


Then she rolled the little sleeping girl 
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up in a blanket, laid her in her carriage, 
| It Was hot 


and went over to the hote 
much OF a hotel merely an ordinary 
yo-story hous hi two or three spare 


rooms were ample accommodation Tor the 


from Aurelia’ house, The old lady had 


the chamber of honor, a large square room 


on the first floor, opening directly on to the 
plazZza. In spite of all Aurelia’s care, Mvr 
tie woke up and began to hen sne 


Was earried I 
» e 
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Aurelia looked straight ahead. She had 
the bundle of little clot the hop 
pillow in her arms: the old lady had said, 
in a way that would have been funny if 


it had not been for the poor heart that 
listened, that she didn’t want any Vi rb 
pillows, nor any clothes scented 
yarbs nuther. 


ar | aon t mean to be wieke a.” said Aure 


rht to provide for women. I 
wish Myrtie was mine.” 
The other woman wiped her eyes at the 


} } } } «6 

hungry way in which she said nine. 
‘Well, I can't do anything; but Im 

sorry for you, if that’s all. You'd make 


enough sight better mother for Mvyrtie 
than that cross old woman. L don't 
b'lieve she more’n half wants her, only 
she’s sot. She doesn't care anything 
about having the other children; she’s 


going to leave them with Mis’ Loomis; 
but she Says her grandchildre hn aint go- 
ing to be living with strangers, an’ she 
ought to hev been consulted. After all 
you ve done for the child, to treat you as 


. : oy , ] p 
she has to-night, she’s the most 1 





ful I know one thing: I'd charge her 
for My rtie’s board—a cood price, to ec" 
“Oh, I don’t want anything of that 
sort,” said poor Aurelia, dejects dly, listen- 
ing to herdarling’s sobs. * You go in an’ 
try to hush her, Mis’ Simonds. Oh!” 
“So I will! her indmother can't do 
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No." said Aurelia, awed think of it mvself, said 
“Qld Mis’ Sears is dead. Had her third: could only have done somethi mt 
chock; she’s had two in the last three poor olds it) Why didn't you cali} 
. She was took soon aftea Mr. Si ‘I to 1 Mi Simonds | youldn t youd 


mds got home. We got a doctor right had enoug! 
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sat she died "bout an hour ago Phen is one thin \ 1 ! 
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thoughts intent, made h 


were, not only a hero, but 


as it 
popular man in the region. But,1 
lement entered i 


of Tvseov 


MOst 


resides 
these, another ele now 
experience us, Which was des 


11h ed ( hange Ill h 


effect a more prono 
greater expansion of his ideas than was effec 
ed by the oxvgen and ozone predicted by Zim 


He 


1O UNnSUbDStantial sha 


mermann., had another vision, in which } 


Saw 1 de, b a woman 
| strength. It 


Lal, the rude, erassly ignorant, and thoroug! 


superb physical beauty ane 


and 


igs, endowed with : 


the hardest, 
roundil 


coarsest, most 

,and 
an intuitive perception of the right, the ti 
and the womanly that n 


cacy and refinement, a native 
ue, 
oO evil associations 
could efface, combined with a fearlessness that 


and 


resolu 
tion that no brutality could subdue, and ar 
and that nothing 


This figure came between him 


no danger could daunt, a courage 


serve of love tenderness 
could exhaust. 

and his studies: nay, it was his study; and al- 
ain that 
of a woman, loving, beautiful, cultivated, ac- 
‘ 


though another figure interposed—ag 


complished, and learned above her sex—to dis- 

tract his attention temporarily, his study of 
this y rfect product of the highest 
| tion served only to heighten his 
for Lal, the wild and untutored child of na 
ture, until at 
tering and enduring love. 
the and 


intelligence, of this 


CIViLIZa 


admiration 
last it ripened into overmas 
The 


ence, 


unfolding ol 


the 
wild 


character const and 
tlower, the 
is subjected, and 


herself unharmed 


taste 
frontie! 
brutal ordeals to which she 
from which she extricates 
by her own pluck and ene 
e for the h 


cy, the blossoming 
and the 


of her lov tale, 
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ot the child dejection A graceful biovra 


t 


ch by the translator is prefixed 


t it of or 
iterials have been 
ographical ] 


J. Weise’ 


aecessible books, Maps, Ana MANUSCI 
weful review and comparison of the y; I 


ts that have been made by early wi 
yages of th hom they be 
been the verers of those px 
Yr betwee 
and a diliger 


ns of recent 


Ih a SINISE 
tOUS Narrative 
OLOW1e! j 


uence, of all the 


ges in North An 
sand of discoveries on the 
1525, and the eliminatic 


poranecous and recent accounts of w 
iow conceded to be erroneous or ay 
lo the general reader, who has ne 
the opportunity to consult,1 


study 


cated records of voya 


mall 
mn from ¢ 


and compare, the multit 


ttered books and 1 


Huscripts mn 


tives of the 


se’s epitome an aecept 
te, sufficient 


nd more 


ali l 


and intell 


3, espec) 


pprop. 
else pre faces the special tas 
self to perform with tw 
embodying the traditions and 


vere in vogue amone the 


vo ibtroductory chapt 
legends I 
aneients presery 
the memory of a vast conti 


nent 
westward of Europe, the 


theories 
eurrent respectil 
ial American races, a 
lleged discovery of America by th 
vad scovery, by-the-way, which 
Opinion rests more upon conjecture than 
concluded that ya evidence—and brief summaries of the wo 
On the contrary, ‘ stories of Mareo Polo and Sir John Mandevi 
weautiful thoughts and | and of the attempts that were made by 
and al- | Portuguese and ot 


consolatiol 


hers prior to the adve1 
awn, and sorrow ( unbus to diseover a direct water rout 
land gentle and | India. Having thus disposed of fable dti 
‘rather to cheer a l 


and also of the partial discoveries be 
lings of | 1492, Mr. Weise enters upon 
ici 


| sketches and summaries describing 


i D 


Hen JAMES Weise, M.A 


s Sons 
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tted ont unde1 
Duteh, 
leadersh p ot 
mus, Cabot, Amerigo Vespuce 


+) 


expeditions that were fi 
l 
and 


Co 
, Verrazzano, 


sh. Portuguese, English, 


1 auspices, under the 
er discoverers, and giving full accounts 

ra and of the 
, American continent and in th 


Mr. We 


tliscoverlies On 


the mat 
e adjacent 
s¢ has made large of the 
vinal discoverers, N 

ie reader in the form of careful tri 
vhen needed, and which ceive us their 
and genuine impressions both as to the 


tries visited and their own sev 


nad coun 
Lims to priority of discover His work is 
f carefulness and candor, especially 

¢ with rival or controverted claims 
| 


terest, however, centres upon his 
1 Verrazz 
1! r that enterprising navigator with 
scovery and deseription of all that 
American 


arolinas to 


discoveries by ano in 


extends 
which le 
x the fact 
scovered and sailed up the Yudson, 
it, the 


coast whi 
Ma 


and establishin 


* the 
France, 


stvled Grand o1 River 


Great 
udissima Riviera), as far as 
irly a century 
lrik Hudson in the Half 
Lon Mr. We Sse Heory ¢ 
1i@ name Manhattan, afterward 
the Dutch to the site of New York. 
m is that instead of this nan 
to tl 
a corruption 


before it 

Woon. 
broaches a new tl 
‘ pp ied by 
His « having 
island by the Dutch, it 

‘the tit 

itants by Verrazzano nearly 


st given 
e given 
a hun 


before, and handed 
hatives, 
Phe elegance and consequent expensiveness 
’s volume bar t 
] 


of Mr. We S 
popular use fo1 h it is otherwise admira 


will be a oO the 
Whi 
1 , however, be 
| ially by tl 
1 in geographic 
for the fullness and fidelity of its 


prized by 
iose wl 


; 10 are in 
al and historical inves 


summaries, the copiousness of its citations and 


annotations, the excellence of its translations, 
ind its valuable maps. 


and 


last half a century, and the mate- 


researches discoveries of science 


t} 


Lie 


THI 


rialistic and rationalistie theories and hypoth- 
eses built upon them that have obtained large 
r| 


d a care- 


credence, have rendered necessary a thorou i 
revision of the theological methods an 


ful of the theol ical 


oy doctrines 
and opinions that were once generally accept- 


restatement 
ed and considered satisfactory. Indeed, so 
wide is the difference between the theology of 
and that of fifty or a 
that it amounts almost to a revolution 


to-day hundred years 


ago, 
a revolution as great as that which, in another 
spliere of human activity, has been wrought in 
So that the 


who should now confine himself to 


| 
the weapons and missiles of war. 
] 


theologian 
the use of the proofs, arguments, and reason- 


ings that were relied upon as effective by the 


a century 
fal 
re merey 


behind 


With great 
rtant 


vy Professor George 


department 


aw comprehensive 


eof Sacred Seri} 


1 Dogmatic Inquini 
Old and Ne 


S its Sco 


an inquiry into the o1 


Sacred Scriptures in the 
the totality of 
il comple te history 
ry it d 
rest Sense I words, What 

of the Bible? and What is the Bibl 


is opened orough ai 


as considered in 


ena and in the 


course Of this ing 


SCUSSES 


With a 
hich includes 
‘claims of the Bible, 

l, into its different classes of ple 

adoes the im 

Bible for 


of the elai made | 
Ladd, 


Ins 


not advanced or assumed by Dr. 


the claims themselves are critical] 


itutil 


must be taken 


as const ig one class of t 
into accoun 
After an ex 

they are 
amplified by an 


duction, 


these claims 


orders of phenomena 


the reality of the ble; a classific 


contents of the 


concrete 
tion is made of the different 

Biblical writings; and the disc 
followed by 


cessive chapters, upon 


ussion of these 


contents is dissertations, in 
their 


and authorship, and upon the canon and text 


suc 
language, style, 


Bible, the aim being kept constantly in 


mind to lay in a thorough and comprehensive 


induction of the foundations of a doctrine of 


Sacred Seripture. The discussion involves an 
the lesta- 


as determined by the tea 


investigation of the 


ment 


nature of Old 


Scripture hing 
of Christ, of the nature of the New 
Scripture as 
Christ, of the 
put fort] 
made for the Old Testament by 
thie New 
the New 
an examination of all the pring ipal classes of 
the whole Bible 
product, and a 


o the doctrine 


Pestament 


determined by the promises of 


claims of the Old Testament as 
of the 


1 in its own writings, claims 


the writers of 
Pestament, and of the claims made for 
lestament by its own writers; also 
phenomena which belong to 
e and historie 


of Sacred 





Ri)? 





Scripture as related to or dependent upon the 
lons, historical, predictive, an 
nts of the Bible, 


. pring iple 8 


and as 
of ce Mm posi- 

Phis exhaustive inves- 
ition constitute the first 
ialf, of the 
ond volume, pursuing the in- 


entire inductive | 
propose d before the tribunal 
S COnSCLOUSHeESS, 1N 

cal investigation of 

first, What the Church 
d to be neerning the 
nd, What Sacred 


ith all 


has 
true ¢¢ 
doc trine of 
the 


es, and with the 


most closely al 
common 
the direction and growth 
As the result of the in 
} estab 

“the Bible 

but rather 


ratived, are 


es of modern 
il researches, so that a cer- 


Biblical 


shed, which 


vritings may be in 
further 
nfirmed by the ancient per 
f the Church Catholie 


View 18 


s of ont 


t 
Cat 


earnest and able 
s to the preparation, and 
ublishers to the publieation, 
and inexpensive books on large sub 
Many of the 


in the class to which 


arget 


books 
than a primer, but 
ter is of large and permanent 

nd excellent Embracing 
» of topics, which are treated with 
and thoroughne ss, these publi- 


In gu lity. 


large proportions, and 
valuable edueational 
popul 
branches from which the 
hitherto 
iracter of these cheap and 


to con Itute a 
the 


Promise 

vy, directed ir diffusion of 
body of people have been 
The el 


or | 


ce barred 


books may be divined from a 
he contents of half a score of them 
shall take promisenously from their 


r, and which are fairly representative 


ality of this interesting class of pub- 

irest hand are three brief 
essays® in the department of 
Dr. McCosh, 
with characteristic 
the 
advance of thought, 


to our 
yhilosophy, by 
cogen- 
fallacy of wide-spread 
and 
phie Series rtitude, Pre 
JAMES M sH, D.D.. ete 
} ) Ror 


s Ser er’s 
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especially of natural science, has overthrow 


the old and fundamental truths of philosop 
and religion, and demonstrates that whil son 
of these truths must necessarily be put 

new and more correct form, and the defe; 
of them must proceed in a 


I uli 


Wiser way, t 
al principle remains as deeply and firn 
In the course of this s 


ries of essays Dr. McCosh examines the dou 


established as ever. 


and difficulties that have proceeded from 
losophy or metaphysics, from natural sciet 


from ethics, and from cosmogonical theoris 
vith their consequences of agnosticism anc 
skepticism, and he subjects each of them 
brief but searching criticism and analysis. Ir 
the first of the series, on Certitude, Providen 
and Prayer, he gives a more sober account tha 
s usually given of first or a priori truths, y 

dicates the belief in a special Providence \ 

hears and answers prayer, and 
inquiry to the character of « 
world, showing that it is neither optimist 


institutes 
as what is 
pessimist, but is going on toward perfect 
In the other two essays he defends and furthe 
exemplifies his position with regard to a pri 
a historical and critical surve 
review of the philosophy of Locke, Berke 


ind Hume, all of whom, as he shows, hav 
have eau 


inpses of important truths, but have pre 
inuleated serious error: and he 
| 


truths by 


exposed prevailing errors, and 


accom pane 
is recapitulation of the truths they held, and 
sdemonstration of the errors into which the 
l, with snecinet sketches of their lives and 
literary achievements, and with condensed out 
ines of their general theories. The essays are 
ed for training the mind in those habits of elos 
and accurate reasoning which are all-essential 


valuable aids to faith, and are admirably adapt 


in the study or intelligent perusal of meta 
physical subjects. 

ANOTHER field of philosophic thought is 
traversed in four lucid and well-written essays 
by T. Nelson Dale, grouped together under the 
title of The Outskirts of Physical Science.’ They 
are addressed respective ly to Christians and 


try 


naturalists, marking out the harmony between 


to clas 


Christian faith and physical science; 
sical and scientific teachers, discussing the val 
ue and importance of scientific studies, and as 
signing them their place and use in education; 
to Biblical and geological students, suggest 
ing and enforeing the principles of interpreta- 
tion which should be resorted to for a true 
comprehension of the nature and object of the 
first chapter of Genesis; and to 
and evolutionists, setting forth and analyzil 


creationists 


the vital questions that are at issue in the con 
flict between religious and physical science, 
and establishing the conclusion that physical 
science does afford some ground for a belief in 
the existence of God, and that both relig 


LOUS 


hysical 
Boston 


The Outskirts of 
Dae. 16mo, pp. 187 


Science. By T. Ne.son 


Lee and Shepard 
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d physical science point unerringly to unity 


method and to unity of source in one mas- 


mind, 


that 
be presented to the attention of those 


OnE of the best intellectual exercises 


» have an ambition to excel as close think- 
s and reasoners, and at the same time one of 

most graphic presentments that is extant 

ie life, habits, manners, and usages of the 
osophers and philosophic youth of Greece 
ie times of Socrates and Plato, is supplied 
i modest little 


tor, entitled, 4 


volume by an anonymous 
rates? 
Plato’s 


directed 


Day in Athens with So 
transiations of 


Protaqoras, 


COMMPTISeS Sé holarly 


, the 


ebrated dialogues 
inst the 


fallacious reasoning 


specious but 


Sophists, 


he defective philosophy of the 


d exposing their charlatanry, their para- 
es, and their practi ul abuse of rhetorie and 
taphysieal discussion by subjecting them 


Republic, 


lh Plato makes Socrates the med 


d cross-examination : and the 


tm for 


m of his ide; Pi I t coin- 


h, and unfolds the my of perfect 


ive whit hi Isat once the 


ost 
most ph 
The 


a chastely 


losophical ot 
prefixed to 
preface in 
of 
ves that underlie 


prose 
editor has 
lowues written 
the 
em, and explaining the 


nd in 


reader to the actors in each 
moti 


LueclhY 


x he supplies a large 
of the lo 


the 


alb appenais 


of valuable notes explanatory 


‘ } } 1} * 
istorical, CLASSIC; UiUSIOnNS mn 


and 


lune history of the influential event whieh 


f is the dividing and 


| modern 
‘nt thought and institutions has been ably 


pitomized by Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist 


between 


he 


iscopal Chureh, in a modest little pocket 
{ Short History of the Refor- 


Dr. 


ne entitled, 
Within 


has condensed all the sal 


} 
tfion. 


the briefest compass 
rst 
llous revolution, 


ithout sacrificing grace of style 


prineiple s of that marve 
or clearness 
id continuity of narrative. The volume is a 
comprehensive historical outline, in which the 
causes that led to and the principles that lay 

t the root of the Reformation are traced and 


ttended it are passed carefully under review, 


he religious, intellectual, and political move- 


ents of the times that prepared Europe for 


1 


the adoption of the ideas that eulminated in 

civil and religious liberty are vigorously out- 
ined, brief and animated 

portraits are given of the pioneers who clear- 

ed tl for the of the 
reat reformer and his friends and coadjutors 
lo precipitated and established it. 


and biographical 


Way Reformation, and 


8 4 Day in Athens with Socrates 
é Protagoras and the 
145. New York: ¢ 
Short History 
Hurst, D.D 


Brothers 


ient incidents | 


which, we are 
defined, the events that paved the way for and | 


THE theory of storms is discussed 
ed ability by Mr. William M 
vard College, in a scientific 
to the 


winds, Cuclone 


vith mark- 
Davis, of Har- 
Monoy .adapt- 


Whirl- 


this 


ed popular understanding, on 
s, and Tornadoes. 
mirable litt | 
atmosphere 
action of 

water vapor 
sition Of barometric gradient 
fect of the earth’s rotation ar 


course of storms is considered ;: 


} 


thie 


furnished fer ay 


forces In cyclones are estim 
O1ding Storms 

ries of studies is prosecuted of ¢ 
storms, es that oceur 


and tornad 
. the econ 
in outline of the the ry 


States whole luding wit 


of tornadoes 
posed by Mr. Ferrel a few years 


generally conceded by meteor 


the most ingenious and satisfactor 
he theories that have been br 


Oruens of these unprete! 
upon subjeets which have 
tical bearing upon tl 


needs 
oft evel 1) »in the housel 
the library, 

] 


class Is teril little 


neigh borlhe 
emery, 
Dr. Robert B. Dixo 
Whose title, 
l- Book for the Nurse 
and Adults," 

Its hints and direct 


prompt treatment of accidents ar 


prepare 


d by 
ton Dispensar vs 
{ Ha 
for Chil n 
Its contents. 
tacks of disease are not only en 
and judicious, but are such as may 
temporized inthe absence ofa pliysic 
person of ordinary coolness and 
] 


ana 


ntila 


the 


restions With reference to ve 


Its sug 


and the use of sanitary agencies fol 


tion 
prevention or alleviation of disease and to in- 
sure against its spread are thoroughly wise and 
practical - 
tise by Dr 


Equally safe and judi: 
J.K. Shirk on Female H 


male Diseases,’* written in pli nal 


rea 
] 


understai 


tended for the general guidance o 


language suited to the 
the follow 
after : 

lent of its kind: Notes ¢ 


Besides the above are 
able to say 
sal, is exce 
Habit,’? describing its causes, sympt 3, reme 
dies, and general treatment, by 

M.D.: A Hand-Book of Tree-Plant 
Mr. Nathaniel H. E 
the Departme: 


Mevlert, 


ole ston, ¢ | 1 


ry Division in 
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with great fullness | form a correct judgment of its pn i 
he practical questions why, | or to give due credit to those who hay 
forest and oth- | tributed to it with greater o1 
books | ness Fortun itely the subject 
a col the attention of two gentlemen wl 
rary, by vetent to deal with 


tricity, 


it Ssclentilie: 

) Manner sufficiently popular to en 

>of reference for electricians, | intelligent general reader to underst 
' 


al and tech- | essential features of el 
their mean 


rece 


appreciate the difficulties that hac 
countered and the problems to | 


r 
fure it could become practical an 


Messrs. EK. Alelave and J. Boulard, 
manual pre- | plished French physic 


il of Lenox Academy, de- 


ts, Whose un 
atle tion has been given to this speci 


an early day, have prepared an abl 


bie and 
promote the forma pre hensive treatise on The Llectric l 


for the observation 


he systematic ich, in connection with the changes 
additional ¢ hapte rs that have been introd 
actical information | by their 


h end it em 


American editor, Professor Lu 


] r + : ¢ 
h, preservation, ¢ Ighly satistactory, 1f not 
t 


1, Classiheation, sah ania 
sects, birds, reptiles exhaus ive, presentation of the subjer 


Ns. in interesting historical sketeh of art 
lighting in ancient and modern times b 
ars have elapsed since it | candles, and gas, the subject of elect 

the application of electrici- | ing is treated in the order of its his 

d | velopment under the heads of the voltai 
Outside ot ] 1 


$ as exclusively cont 


candeseent light, the production of « 
currents, the distribution of electri 
and the application of the electric light. | 
ince then the rapidity of its | der these divisions the principles involved 
and especially to ar- | announced and explained, the diffieult 


Li 
was considered merely as a trical 


and it seemed destined to re 


ner Uses, 
has resulted in the invention vere encountered are stated 
ethods and instruments | is given of the particular discoveries, i 


, and the hist 


i) 


tical utilization, which | tious, improvements, and applications 
ther in quick succession, | were made by the various mechanicians 
ltuneously revealed to the | scientists who have contriluted more or | 

vable inventors and stu largely to the utilization of the electrie lig 
and to whom the world is indebted for its yn 


il science, until the accumula 
eries of processes, methods, and | sent state of perfection Apart) from 

ne so enormous that few, | scientific and industriel interest, the work 
iventors and scientists who | a striking illustration of the interesting fa 
he work, have bee that the ce velopmi ut of electric lieht ne 
ck of allthat has been attempt- | not resulted in any of its forms, from 

Che activity with which | fortunate 


wuesses or clever conjectures of 


terprising charlatans and empiries, but tha 
its principles and applications have been pa 
n it, and the immense | tiently and laboriously worl 


e electric light has been 


number of those who 


ced out by strict 


that have been made and 


scientific methods, and that every step t 


has been gaint d has been at the « OSL O 


the relation of the history | reasoning, and of close and unremitting scien 


research and investigation. 


been obtained, have also 


{seve 
, 
creat and increasing | tlic 


niess a systematic elfort — 
to complete the record of it THosk who were interested in tl 
ly 


by some one possessing | sketch of 


} 


1c i lel 

Rochester’? in the Editor's Kas 
and mechanieal know Chair for August, will find a complete and en 
hecome impossible to | tertaining history of that city in a volume 1 
p from its early | cently published, prepared by Jenny Mars 


Parker, profusely illustrated. 


by ste 
ike accuracy, to 


s Published unde 


»k u Yr more The Electric Ligh ts Tlist 
WHITNEY. 18mo,p 


p. 10¢ 1) it S By Em. ALGLAVE and J 
Translated from the French by T 
y Henry GREER .M lited, with Notes and 
of Electrical En iREN E 


O'CONNOR SLOAN 

Additions, by C. M. I 

lilustrated. 8vo, pp. 458. New York: D 

qassiz A uf Rochester; a Story Historical. By Jexny Mansi 

Lenox, Massach Parker. Illustrated. 8vo, pp . Rochester, Ne 
I Scranton, Wetmore, ( 
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Chitur’s Wrstorical Record, 
POLITICAL and Long 


UR Record is closed on the 15th of August. vast. ) serious damag w is done 
() The following nominations were made A mot ! r the Franchise 
State Conventions: Kansas Republicans, i shelish 4 Lords, July 17. 
17, Colonel John A. IMartin, for Governor: 
i. Prohibitionists, July 24, R. S. Dwig nn 
s, Governor; West Virginia Democrats, July ulary Bill. an 
it. W. Wilson, Governor; West Virginia Re £300,000 fox 
licans and Greenbackers, July 30, Edwin Gordon 
, Governor; Georgia Democrats, Au Henry M. Sta 
H. O. MeDaniel, Govern (renomi ] 
dd): Missouri Democrats, August 13, Gen 
J.S. Marmaduke, Governor. 
Alaban Strate election, August 4, re 
urn of Governor E. A. O'Neal, 
it, for another term 
National Prohibition Convention met in 
ireh July 235, and nominated for Presi 
ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, and for 
President William Daniel, of Maryland. 
The news of the rescue of Lieutenant A. W. 
vy, the arctic explorer, al la number of 
| by the relief expediti 1 under com 
L of Captain Schley hed the Secretary 
the Navy July 17. 
e olficlal story are a 
ne 22, five miles off ¢ | 
l,the Thetis and Bear res 
Lieutenant A. W Greely, > 
rveant Fredericks, Serg: 4 3 l: t ‘a 5 
Steward Beide1 Fe lV: Onl 5 dys { msterd », of Neth 
Ellison. Tl ire nly sur- Navigatie Company’ 
Lady Franklin Bay expedition. k : | sland ina for. I} 
lison had lost both ha sand feet | 
te, and died J ily ) uihavn, ne 
after amputation, which had become i 
ve. Seventeen of the twenty-five { y Fe f Swissdale, 


composing this expedition l h ey § Im, aged si 
ition at the point where found. he ly 23.—In Syracuse, } 
is drowned while sealing to 1 » food. 
e bodies of the dead were brought on 
Ss. Five were swept ut to sea 
be recovered. I y abandon 
rer on August 9, Iee5, and reached 
on August 29 following, with the 
ty well, Ile ab: ill his boats, * 
vas adrift for thirty days an ice-tloe | Governor 
l’s Sound. His permanent camp was | years. 
shed on Oetober 21, 1883, at the point July 30, 
he was found. The expedition reached chant, aged 
her point than ai y other had ever done Ei vlal d, George Bri ing] am sow 
24 north, 44° 5’ west. Thecredit belongsto and naturalist, aged seventy-two \ 
unt Loe kwood and sergeant Brainerd. July 3. At Morristown, Ne V Jel 
The corner-stone of the pedestal for Bar- | as Dickson, President Delaware 
yal? ] 


li’s statue of Liberty was laid on Bedloe’s an ompany, aged sixty it 


d, New York Harbor, on the afternoon of .—In Vienna, Austria, 
st 6. William Allen Butler delivered the t, age venty-eigl ars 


An earthqnake occurred on Sunday, August 
10, in thirteen of the United States. The 
shock was felt from Richmond, \ ! 
Portland. Maine, and from the Atlantie tichard Wellesley, secont 
to Ohio. Its greatest strength seems to have | ton, aged seventy-seven years. 
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and 
a study of the 


iven to statistics, 
but 


us of L880 g 


Ss never 


: or Drawer is not ¢ 
ney an alarmist, 


ai States cens ves some cause 


revealed a population, a good 
iksonly partially cood, of 


results of the census 


The are 


lated and pu ished, but already 


not 
say that since the census there 
and if 
every 


nerease to 55.000 000° 


President, as there is 


to believe th 


by December wi 
in What condition, 
ne, in short, than we 


faster 
them to right 
who take 


y mo cor lle cause, and 


mb or convert 


He mathemaliclans, 
about onee ina 

States will 

0.000 of people short] after thre 
that by the vear 2000 there w 
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